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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



n[^HIS is the first thoroughly revised edition. Of the criti- 
\ cisms of this work, I have been able to accept and 

\ ' embody especially those of Professor A. L. Eipley, of Yale 
.^ College, and of Professor Geo. O. Curme, of Cornell College 
"" (Iowa), to both of whom I express my sincere thanks. The 
\ strictures made upon my classification of nouns and upon the 
standard of pronunciation I So not think well founded. The 
classification of nouns is historical and scientific. If the 
^ standard pronunciation should finally settle upon Jch, jh 
(§ 375) for g and not upon k (surd stop), nothing would 
please me better. "Hard** g except after n is a bitter pill 
''., for a North German. To the objection that the work is too 
concise, let me say, that I have tried to make it concise. 
, • The Aocidence and Part 11. were once as large again as they 
are now. The first contained too much syntax, until, follow- 
-^ ing the excellent method of the French grammarians, I re- 
^ ^ solved to separate entirely inflection and syntax. I have in 
this edition transferred several paragraphs from Part L to 
Part n. Part U. is a historical foundation broad enough for 
Part L to rest upon. It is not intended to be a minute his- 
torical reference-grammar for teachers and specialists only. 

The word-index has been very much enlarged. With the 
demand for the traditional list of irregular verbSj '^ which no 
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grammar should be without/' I have complied so far as to 
include all the irregular verbs in the word-index (see intro- 
ductory remarks on p. 271). I wanted to make the G.-Eng. 
vocabulary cover all the sentences and words, but found that 
it would swell the book too much. It is complete only for 
Part I. (see p. 271). 

The list of reference-books has been omitted at the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Ripley. 

It may not be out of place to enumerate the distinguishing 

features of the grammar : (1) the complete separation of 

inflection and syntax; (2) the historical treatment of the 

latter, that should make it a welcome aid in the reading of 

16th, 17th, and 18th century Literature ; (3) the attempt to 

treat German grammar with regard to the present stage of 

Germanic philology ; (4) the scientific analysis of German 

sounds and accent. 

The Author. 
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THE GERMAN ALPHABET. 
1—2. 

Oerman type. German sciipt. V&me. German type. German script. Kame. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

The German sounds are here only very inaccurately represented by 
English words and letters. A fall analysis is found in the second part, 
p. 160. The following description, with a few key-words, will suffice for 
the beginner ; but it is meant to be only a popular description. As soon 
as the student begins to read, be ought to study Part II., p. 160-174. 

3. a as in "Eng. father: SSater, 3lal, ^a% a, not in Eng., 
but similar to Scotch a as in Sc. hand, land: ^ann, San^, 
ipant* 

4. li = Eng. b, but surd ( =p) at the end of words: S5ttbc, 

^anit, Dleb, 8aub. 

5. c, if = Eng. k : Sari, ^adc, Sarfcr. 

6. i^, not in Eng., but in Scotch as in loch. A single guttural 
^^ sound. Two kinds : 1. Palatal (forward) after palatal vowels, 

viz. : e, i, 5, u, a, ti, tu, and in the suffix 5;d>ctt, e. g., i^, SCSci^tcr, 
S?lcc^, mod)tc, tuii, ®cru(^t; mi6^, SKSDAen, SKama^cn* 2. Back- 
guttural after the other vowels, a, 0, n, du, e. g., a6^, Dac!^, ?oc^, 
Sud^, Saud^ (betrog in N. G.). In fi^arfrel'tag and in foreign 
words = k: S^ara'ftcr, Sl^or; also like f(^ in foreign words: 
C^ampa'gner, dftangie'ren, &^amt. 

7. b = Eng. d, but surd {= t) finally: bu, bod^, Sab, tub* 

8. tf long, similar to Eng. a, ay, as in pay, pate, rate ; short, 
like Eng. S, as in Ttiet, e: gcl^tt, Sect, »ert; e: redfet, SBcttc^ 

9. f = Eng./: l&ojfcn, §afctt, fu^rcit, glagge, 

10. g = Eng. g, but surd (=^) finally: glaubcn, <>lagen, 
graben; "tat Sag, 3«g, fragte, trwg, 33alg. 

-N 11. I| = Eng. /i if it stands initially : ipunb, ipofe, $afe« 

, After a vowel and after a t it is silent : fie^n, f^K^)^/ f^^' ^^^^r 
Sbat, Sl^al. See the dropping of %, p. 159. 

12. t similar to Eng. i : iin, finte, bringe, 

i or ic = Eng. ee in feet : »ler, flegcn, mix, lit, 3gd, Siber* 
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13. I siinilar to Eng. y : {ung, iagen, 3^9^* 

14. I, d = Eng. k : Jla^c, 3<^<*C; S<^^^"* 

15. I similar to Eng. I : Sage, la^en, too^I, @aal, Bait* 

16. m = Eng. m : ^olij, <Baum, fd^tpimmen* 

17. tt = Eng. n. 1. Initially, finally, and before a den- 
tal: 9lagel, nun, fcin.fenDcn, gant, gunt* 2. In the stem-syllable 
before t, and combined with g like Eng. ng in singy singer : 
Slnfang, ©anger, ginger, Sanf, fenlen, blinlen; but an^^ge^ommen, 
un^ge^euer* 

18. 5 = Eng. o, oa, in hold, foal : Bote, Soot, tot, rot, Soo^, 
lod, S^on (clay), o not in Eng., but short Sc. o ; e. g. : SBod^e, 
2o^, ©tocf, SRod (not at all like Eng. stocky rock, but see p. 164). 

19. p = like Eng.p; })Iagen, ^a|)pe, Srajjper, ®aIo'j)p* 

|if = p +/; 3)funb, 9la))f, @um))f, ta>>fer^ In Eng. only in 
accidental juxtaposition, e. g,, " a cap for him," " stop for me." 

:p|^ in foreign words only =/; 5^l^lIologie', Selegra'p^* 

20. q always followed by u^ similar to Eng. qu: quer^ 
Duafl, Duart, l^equem. 

21. r unlike Eng. r. 1. Trilled: Slegen, 3la^e, fern, gurt, 
treu» This is the standard r. 2. Uvular or guttural in K G« 
very much like the guttural ij, but sonant. 

22. f, % %, ^=: Eng. surd s: §au0, 9)?aufe, SBaffer, glu§, 
3Ru§e, fein ; but initially and after a vowel it begins surd and 
ends sonant, as in N. and M. G-. Standard unsettled. But 
see p. 175. 

23. fill = Eng. sh (surd) : fci^iden, f(!^en!en, l^af^en, ©flange* 

24. fl^ f^ = \i^i, f $^ initially in the standard pronuncia- 
tion and in S. and M. G. But in the middle and at the end 
of words, in N. G. also at the beginning of words = Eng. st, 
sp; f^t, fdfep: ©tein, ©trage, ©tu^I, ©paf, fpriegen; st, sp: ^a% 
toiipe, berjlen, SBurjl, SBefpe, ^afpeln* N. G.: ©pie^, ©tod. 
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25. i, if) = Eng. t : ^ai, l^attc, ZW, 5»a^t 

26. fi = Eng. 00 in too ; $ttt, SBut, Slume, 8u(^, Su^le* 
ii = Eng. u in pw/ ; Sutter, flu^en, ©ulDen^ 

27. tl = Eng./ in German words: Soter, %cc^A, ijicU tl = 
German in in foreign words: Sifa'r, sjinbigie'ren, Safa'nj* 

28. in like Eng. t; dento-labial : SBetter, SBaffer, mamen. 
After f^ labio-labial like it after q^ but not quite like Eng. w : 
©d^ttjejler, ©djweig, (S^wcUe. But see p. 170. 

29. ; in foreign words and ^iS, ^f = Eng. x : SUejcanter, 
2BaAiS, guc^d, gu^fitt, fc(!^«. 

^ = a, which see. 

30. J^ ^ = Eng. ts, as in ca/s, rats : B^nfle, S^^fl/ SBarae, 
2K%, g)ftt^e. 

c in foreign words before t, i,^,Ci=: ts : cerekal, S&fu'r, Sita'be, 
S^flo')); but the spelling is unsettled: S^da'nt,2^ntntx, S^n\Wx* 

31. Modified Vowels (TTmlants). 

a long = Eng. ai in fair : Siiter, Slater, jlS^Iem* 

5 short = Eng. and Ger. e : ipSnte, SEiintie, fiiHen. 

B not in Eng. It has the lip-position of o, the tongue- 
position of e: long in bBfc, Ibfen, ^er^Dge; short in WUtx, 3Btte, 
©erbfle. 

ii not in Eng. It has the lip-position of it, the tongue- 
position of i: long in SRit^Ie, 33it(!^er, Aiid^Ieln; short in ^uQer, 
mvbt, Suttel. 

^ = it, as in S^a'n, (i^pxt'^t, only in foreign words. 

32. Diphthongs. 

ai (rare) and ei = Eng. i in find: Stai^n, SRai, lelfe, ttjelf, 
Melbctt. an = Eng. ou in house : ilau, ipau0, 3Rau«. 

iiit and eit similar to Eng. oi in exploit : Wduit, lautm, 8eute, 
l^eute^ 
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Quantity of Vowels. 

33. Vowels are long in an open syllable, e. g^ Sagged, 
go^gert, 9iud)er.. They are also indicated: 1. By doubling, but 
only in the case of a,t,oi ©aol, ©ecle, 3Rood. 2. By ^ after 
the vowel and after t : ^oi^n, D^m, l^n, S^ran, S^or. 3. By c 
after t: Iteb, £ier, ))ieL 4. a and e are generally long before 
X, rt, rt J war, rar, ter, »ert, »erDen, gart, 3)ferb* Short in fertfg 
« ga^rt), SBarte, ©djarte, ^erj, ©^mcrj. 

34. The vowels are short before more than one consonant: 
i^anUln, bergen, 9la^t, ®eIu6De, l^affen* 

36« § ooonts as a single consonant ; it becomes ff medially (see 
** Rules," § 12), e. g„ Slug — dMt€, gflfiflfe ; fUegm — (log r gejloirctt. The 
vowel remains long before inflectional endings, e.g,, Mtth lch% gelobt 
(bnt gel^btr gemod^t); also in a closed syllable, when the stem- vowel stands 
in an open syllable onder inflection, e. g., Sag* %a*^t9; dud# dunged. But 
see p. 175. 

Since li cannot be doubled, there is no telling the quantity of the pre- 
ceding vowel from the mere looks of the word: e.g., long in Sud^ — 
S3u4ed; Xud^ — S^u^ed; hxa^ — brad^en; but short in 8ad^ — S3ad^ed; lad^cn^ 
toad^m. As a rule, shortness may be expected. 

36. The division into syllables difibrs somewhat from the English 
custom. The " Rules " § 26 show how words are divided at the end of a 
line. The following examples will illustrate sufficiently: ^^Itn, fud^^tCr 
bc't^rem ©ce-re» ^tt4xxwt ge^irrt, SEBafsfcr, ©tra-gcr IH^^t xo*>ttt, gin^gcr (but 
see 17),. -^e^xc, ©ei^jcnr ^iHc Stax^pftn, U^el^a^tttu nadjf'fa^genr bcglau^ 
bl-'gctt. 

87. Gemum orthography 1b now r^nlated by the goyemment, and the student 
who is to write German should provide himself with the official, 9tegeUi nnb XB&ttervers 
Sei^nid fftr Me beutfe^e aie^tf^reibung in ben preu^if^en ©d^ulen. aSeilin. It is a small 
conyenient guide of 48 pages, with a quite fiill word-list See 361, 3. 
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38. The definite aorticle is Itx, tie, tad + ^he ; the indefinites n 

eitt, tint, tin + om, an, a. * 

The definite article declines: 



masc. 


fern. 


nenter. 


common gender. 


Sing. N. Dcr 


tie 


tad 


Plu. 


tie 


G. te« 


ter 


ted 




ter 


D. tern 


ter 


tern 




ten 


A. ten 


tie 


tad 




tie 


e indefinite article declines: 








Sing. N. ein 


eine 


ein 






G. eined 


einer 


eined 






D. elnem 


einer 


einem 






A. einen 


eine 


ein 







39. The articles are unaccented. 

The definite article is the weakened demonstrative pronoon, which 
has chief stress. It retains the short original forms of the same. The 
indefinite article is the weakened numeral tm, which also has chief stress. 
To mark the demonstrative pronoun and the numeral, they are some- 
times printed spaced or with a capital letter : 9{ur (Sinen ®$ritt» fo Mft bit 
frei, F. 4563 ; but (gd mx eitunal ein ^onig, P. 3213. !E)er SWoJr farm fiel^n 
(Sch.). (gd t^ut mir lang' \^on m^, tap x^ m in t e r ©efellf^aft fe^, F. 
3470-1. 

40. Owing to their lack of accent both articles suffer aphseresis and 
apocope, and contraction with the preceding word, most frequently with a 
preposition : htm and bad are, according to good usage, combined with the 
following prepositions : an, anf, i>t\, Hx^, fitr, IJinter, in# ill&cr, urn, untcr, \>cn, 
^cx, and }u; e, g,, anty and; auf^r indr umdr i^ontf etc. In general, contractions 
with dissyllabic prepositions are rarer in the classics, common in the 
spoken language, which allows the contraction of ben whether dative plu- 
ral or accusative singular masculine with the above and also with other 
prepositions. Some such are even in the classics : in = in^n^ F. 2429, »in 
(Sefiel," Le8sing*s Nathan, »in ©atf,*' »in ^opf/« »an Za^." Sn, urn contain 
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lonjif (see 389,5) consonants and the article is not absent, as is generally 
explained. In oonyersation is heard: nm ^mtf «on S&umett/ ouf n ^^elberni 
ntit^n |)anbenf huxd^^n Salb* The apostrophe in auf^r fihr^d, etc., is not at 
all indispensable, ^er^ dative singular feminine, combines properly only 
with )U into {ur. 

41. Attractions of the definite article, espedallyof the neater, to pre- 
ceding words other than prepositions are common in the spoken lan- 
guage, e.g., „idj ttjitt'd »u<^ ^olcn," „tx f^t ftd^'iS ©eln fiebrod^m.* ,»aBinb't'« 
3>fcrb Jaui an" (G.). „Unb ^fl'd ^fuffen »erlcrnt« (F. 4486). 

1. The aphseresis of ndn'* common in the spoken language is also 
found in the written, e: g., »2Barf auf ^ncn <Stu^l bic ^anbfd^uy*(Uh.). Bold 
abbreviations are these in Chamisso's, w^d War mal ^nc ^a^cnfonigin," The 
dropping of ein before mal is not unusual : »(£d war mal ctn ^^aifer;** wSTut^ 
»ar mal eln Stbl« (Bii.). Notice fo'nc for fo eine. The early N. H. G. (16th 
century) dm for eittcm (comp. M. H. G. eime for eineme), einn or cin for 
einen occur still in some South German dialects. In M. H. G. the aphte- 
resis of *^ein" is unheard of, while the definite article is much more 
pliant than in the present classical language. Apocope of the same is 
still allowable in certain S. G. dialects. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

42. There are three systems of Declension, the 
Strong ( Vowel, Old), the Weak {Consonant, n-Declension 
or JSTew), and the Mixed, 

The strong declension {see 43, 1) has (c)d in the geni- 
tive singular; the weak has (e)n in all cases, singular 
and plural, except in the nominative singular; the 
mixed has (e)d in the genitive singular, (e)n in the 
whole plural, 

General Bnles. 

43. 1. FeminiDc nouns never vary in the singular. 

2. The only case-endings are (e)d for the genitive singular 
and (e)n for the dative plural. 

3. e in the case-suffix ought to stand in nouns ending in 
f, ^, \*l, I, ^ t, ^ 
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e is always dropped after el, en, em, er, ijm, Itin. In other 
cases it is optional. If the genitive singular has t&, then the 
dative singular has e as a role: ^aufed, ju ipaufe* 

a. Distribution of nouns among these declensions according 
to gender: 

1. The bulk of feminine nouns belong to the n-declension« 
No neuters at all. 

2. To the strong declension belong mainly masculine and 
neuter nouns, and a few feminines. 

3. The mixed declension includes a few masculine and 
neuter nouns. 

Strong Declension. 

44. We distinguish for practical reasons four classes, 
according to the formation of the plural : 

1. No sign unless it be umlaut: t)a« SCunter, ^le SBunlier; Itt 
Sotct, tic SSater. 

2. -e without umlaut: t>er Sag, tie Sage; tad 8o«, Me 8ofe. 

3. -e with umlaut : Der So^n, tie ©ij^ne ; tie Rxa]t, tie 
«rafte. 

4. -er always with umlaut : tad S5at, tie SSter ; tad ^au^, 
tie ipaufcr. 

45. First Class. — a. No sign: 

Sing. N. ter @pattn tad ®e»erbe ter gnget 

G. ted @patend ted ®emer6ed ted Sngeld 

Plu. D. ten (Bpattn ten ©ewerien ten Sngeln 

All other cases singular and plural like nominative singular. 

b. With umlaut: 

Sing. N., D., A. ter gaten ter Sruter 

G. ted Satend ted Sruterd 

Plu. N., G., A. tie gSten tie Sriiter 

D. ten Sfiten ten Sriinem 
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46. To this class, which never take e in the G. and D. 
sing., belong: 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns in -el, -er, -en, -iftn, -lein, 
-fel, e. g., tcr ^thl, Der Skitter, ter Sot en, Der ipopfen, la€ ^untdjcn, 
U€ ^iittlein, tad Mtitl 

2. Neuters of the form ®c-e, e, g., tad ©ctreite, ©cfd^mcite. 

3. The names of kindred in -cr: SSater, Smter, Sod^ter, 9Ruttcr, 
©cfcroager, all with umlaut. Also ter ^afe. 

4. Certain nouns, if they take -n in the nominative singu- 
lar, as they may according to usage: ter %t\]m, ter Srunnen, ter 
Sropfen, ter (Eci^rccfen (these so generally). The following not 
so frequently in the written language: ter 8unfe(n), 8al!e(n), 
griete(n), ®etattfe(tt), ®efatle(n), ®(aube(n), §aufe(n), 9lamc(n), 
<8ame(n), ®c!&ate(n)^ 

47. 1. ^tem (Dbem)^ SBrobentf (Sibant; Srofam stand isolated. The plural, 
if it occurs, is the -e of the next class. ^xo\amm, f., is more common 
than S3rofame. See 501. 

2. All nouns sub 4, except ^ricbc, ®cfafff» and ®eban!e, were weak in 
M. H. G., and are not yet fully established in the strong declension. 
Since usage is unsettled, they might all be put under the mixed or weak 
declension. 

48. 1. The nouns of this class that take umlaut, besides the names 
of kindred in -cr, are : ber Slpfcl + apple, Sltfcr + acre, S3oben + bottom, 
soil ; fjabcttf thread (bic Saben + fathoms), ®artcn + garden, ^a^n, harbor, 
+ haven ; jammer + hammer, Saben ( ?), shutter, shop (store) ; SJlangcl, 
want, SRagel + nail, Dfen + oven, stove ; battel + saddle, ©d^abcit, harm 
(but ed ijl 6(^aber it is too bad); S^nabel beak, @($»ager brother-in-law, 
SSc%tlf bird, + fowl. Two neuters take umlaut : ^lofler + cloister < L. 
datistrum, and 2ageT(?)# camp. 

2. In none of these is there any cause that could produce umlaut as in 
i and j^ stems or before -ir. Umlaut has arisen from analogy with these. 
aJdtcr, SKfttter, S3riiber, XiJd^ter had umlaut already in M. H. G. This way 
of forming the plural is on the increase, because it is so convenient and 
some way of indicating the plural seems necessary. SDagettf ^a^tx, etc., 
still sound objectionable, but have no worse and no better claim to cor- 
rectness than the above. 
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49. Second Class. — ^Plural -e, no umlaut. 



Sing. N.,A. $unD 


t>lc Xran^fal 


t)a«f 3<i^r 


G. te^ Runted 


t>cr Xrangfal 


ted 3<^6re« 


D. tern $unte 


tcr Iran^fal 


tern 3a^rc 


Flu. N., G., A. ^mu 


l^rangfale 


3^^w 


D. 4>wnl)en 


Irangfalen 


3a^ren 



50. To this class belong: 

1. A small number of feminines in -ni^ and -fal, e, g,, tic 
•Erangfal, Sriibfal; tie ginflernU, Setriifcnld, pi. -niflfe. 

2. Many masculines; some capable of umlaut, but without it. 
These may be considered exceptions to the third class: ter 
Slol+eel, 3lar eagle, Slrm + arm, Sefudft visit, ?lmbo§ + anvil, 
Ead^d badger, I^oc^t, wick, ®ratH- degree, $alm, blade, + haulm, 
^uf + hoof, ^unt dog, + hound ; Sad^d salmon, 8aut sound, 
2u(^« + lynx, 5)fat + path, g>unK + point, ©c^ul^+shoe, Sag + 
day, ©toff material, + stuff; S^rott + throne, SSerfud^, attempt, 
and a very few others. 

3. Masculines in -Ig, -(i)c6, -ing, -ling, -(e)ttt, -at, -id, -ic^t, 
€. g., ter greunt + friend, ©Snferld^ + gander, $aW*t + hawk, 
ipering + herring, 3tti^ (pi. 3Itij]c) pole-eat, 3ung(ing + youth, 
^bnig + king, 2Jlotd> salamander, 9Ronat + months 

4. Many neuters, among which monosyllabics ; those with 
the prefix ©e-; in -ni^, -fal : tad 3<i^'^+yearj ©efc^enf present, 
©efangnid (pL -jfe) prison, ©djidffal fate. 

61. The group sub 3 is on the decrease, because we cannot tell on 
the surface whether a noun has umlaut or not. To avoid the diflSculty, 
several nouns form very anomalous plurals : ter S3aUf bic S3autcn instead 
of S3aue. Of fWorb, pi. SWorbe is rare, rather 3»orbt^atcn; of <Sd^mu(f, pi. 
(B^mndt is rare, rather ^(^mu(ffa(^en; @d^Iu(fr pi. @(^lu(fe is seldom used, 
since it stands in the singular after a number, e, g., brei 'B^lnd SSrannt" 
U)ein. See 173. 
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52. Thibd Class. — Plural -e, with nmlaiit. 

Sing. N., A. ^er ©tamm 
G. t)ed ©tammed 
D. tern @tamme 



tie ^u^ 


bie Sraut 


ter Stvi^ 


m Sraut 


Der Au^ 


ter Sraut 


Stix^t 


Sraute 


M^m 


35riiuten 



Plu, N.. A.,G. ©tiimmc 
D. @tammen 

53. To this class belong : 

1. The majority of strong masculine nouns, mostly monosyl- 
labics : ter ®cfang + song, ©eBraud^ use, SSatI + ball, ®afl + 
guest, @o6n + son, etc. 

2. A number of feminine nouns : W Slttgjl + anxiety, Slyt 
+ axe, Sanf + bench + bank, Srunjl, heat, lust ; Srufl + 
breast, gaufl + fist, grut^t + fruit, ®an^ + goose, ®ruft 
vault, ^an^ + hand, ipaut + hide, Sluft + cleft, :?funft in 
compounds as in Sinfunft + income; iau^ + louse, Suft air, 
8u(l desire, SRad^t + might, SWag^ + maid, servant ; Wlan^ 
4- mouse, 9la^t + night, 9la^t seam, 9lu§ + nut, @au + sow 
©c^nur string, ©tatt city, SBant) wall (of a room), SBurfl 
sausage, 3^"^ guild ; Slu^flud^t evasion, Slrmlbruil cross-bow, 
©efdjwulfl + swelling. 

54. Only two modern neuter nouns belong here, the last 
of which is of doubtful gender, viz.: I:a« gIo§ raft (429, 1); 
ttx or Dad Sl^or + choir, chorus. 

55. No neuters belong here really except 0. H. G. men, bad SWccr, tie 
!Wcere, now according to 2d Class. !Dcr and bad S^or, borrowed from 
chnrcb Latin "chorus," has joined the group sub 2. 5)ad ©oot, bic 936te 
because it was also bet S3ootf a modern borrowed word < D. 2)ic SBootc 
is more elegant. !Dad ffio^x, bie fRS^re is noli good. Besides there is bie 
fRof^xt, feminine singular, the pipe, tube. 
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56. FoxTBTH Class. — ^Plural -er, always with umlaut: 



Sing. N., A. la^ Slat 

D. Urn Slate 

Flu. N., G., A. mttx 

D. ten Siattm 



3rrtum 
bed 3frtumd 
tern 3n:tume 

Strtiimer 
ben 3rrtiimertt 



57. To this class belong: 

1. About sixty neuter monosyllabics : bad 3(ad (^fer), Slatt, 
I)a^, %aii, etc. 

2. All in -turn, whether masculine or neuter: bad ^erjogtum, 
ber Sftei(^tum. 

3. Some masculines, viz.: ber Sbfemtt^t*, Dom*, ®elfl, ®ott, 
2eib, SWann, Drt*, SRanb, ©trau^*, Sormunb, ©alD, SBurm. 

4 A few neuters, with the prefix ®e- : bad (Stmaij, ®emut, 
®e)dbled)t*, ®eft4t*, ©efpenfl, @e»ant*. 

58. Only neuters had this plural -er at first. Of the sixty 
sub 1, some twenty form a difierent plural, and usage is unset- 
tled; so do those sub 3 and 4 marked with a ^. In the fol- 
lowing a distinction is made in meaning between the different 
forms of the plural: 



Subl, 


2,4,- 


. 


tad Sanb, 


Sanbe, ties, 


Siinber, ribbons. 


Denfmal, 


-male, monuments, 


-maler, figurative sense. 


^ing, 


Dinge, things. 


I)in9er, coll., e. g., girls. 


®e|ld^t, 


®e(ld)te, visions. 


®t[xiittx, faces. 


®e«)anb, 


©ettjanbe (poetic). 


®mhnUv (commonly). 


2anD, 


2anbe (poetic), 


Sanber (conmionly). 


mt, 


iOjit, candles (only). 


Sifter, lights. 


edjite, 


masc. @d)ilte, shields, 


S^ilcer (sign-board). 


Stift, 


masc. ©ttfte, pencils, 


@tifler, institutions. 


lud), 


Zuift, kinds of cloth. 


ZixS^tVf cloths, shawls. 


SCort, 


SBorte, words (theirmean- 
ing), 


SBorter, parts of speech. 
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Sub 8,— 

ter SJlantt, SRanncn, retinue, SRanner, men. 

Drt, Drten, D. pi. only, Dcrtcr, places, towns. 

68* SrfintmeT occurs in the plural only. But a weak plural Xrummtnt 
occurs in the classics. Singular Zxumm + thrum, w^aupten," as dative 
plural, is isolated in wju ben ^aupten." Mam was ori^nally a eons-etem, 
*mann' (see Kluge's Diet.). The form ^ann in funf^ig Mann is the real 
nominatiye plural of the c^TM-stem. SRenfd^ was originally neuter, being 
an adjective O. H. G. menniaco. Iba^ Mtn^iiit bte Mtni&izx, now implies a 
slur, speaking of woman = strumpet (see Eluge's Diet.). SBid^t in ^^t^ 
Xox&ii was also once a neuter, + wight. See 431. 

60. In early N. H. G. many of the neuters still occur without -cr. 
^inbeig ^inb tocrbcn betnc SKcrf i)rcifen (B.). ^inber unb 5f inbed ^inb (erjd^lcn) 
»on bcm ^olf nod^ unb fcinctt ©$aren (Sch.). 

The plural in -^ is not elegant. @a6el^, Sungend, ^raiten^r ^rduleind 
are more than colloquial, though found in the classics. This -^ is strictly 
Low German, and identical with English 8. The parts of speech are 
used with ^: bic ^^^r bie ^ber^/ bte SBennd. 

Weak or n-Dedension. 

61. Cbaracteristics: (e)n in the plural and also in the sin- 
gular of masculine, except the nominative. 

MacM:. Fern. 

Sing. N. Itt Sotc Whole sing, ^yxnQit 

G. teiS Sotctt 

All through sing, and plu. Whole plu, S^ngcn 

Only feminine and masculine nouns belong to this declen- 
sion. 

Like B^^d^ decline all feminines, except : 1. SRutter and 
Sod^tcr. 2. The few in -ni^ and -fal (see 50. 1). 3. The 
strong of the 3d class (see 53, 2). 

62. Of the masculines belong here: 

1. All of two or more syllables ending in e, except Safe and 
the doubtful strong ones sub 4, 1st class (see 46). 
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2. The following which generally do not show the t, which 
belongs to them: Itt Siir, Sauer, Surfd^, gitrfl, ginf, ®cct, ®efen(c), 
®raf, ipagejtola, ^elt, ^;err, $irte, 3«f#f SRcnfd^, 9Ro^r, ^loxx, £)6^\t, 
9^itih 3>fau, @))a^, @pro§, ©telnmc^, S^or (fool), Sorfai^r* 

3. Many nouns of foreign origin, which are difficult to tell 
from strong nouns, many of them names of persons and ani- 
mals. They generally end in -t, -nt, -jl, with the suffix -grap^, 
-^xif, -^at, -Io3(e), -mm, e. g., 9)oc't, Sanni't, S^raeli't, |)atrio't, 
ard^tte'ft, ^ome't, 9lant% ^onfona'nt, ©tutc'nt, g)^anta'^ Selcgra^^, 
©eogra'p^, 5)atria'rdj, 3Botta'r*, Slutofra't, !£emoIra't, afholo'0(e), 
3)l^lIoIo'ge, Slflrono'm, Delono'm (polite for " farmer ") ; also 

4. Some names of nationalities in -ax, and -er, e. g., ter 
U'ngar, Sulga'r(c), Sota'r, Saier, 9>ommcr, gaffer* 

5. The adjective used as a noun when preceded by the arti- 
cle (see 220). 

Sbxabk.— An isolated form is now „auf Grben." (Srbe was either weak or strong. 
Bnt „in Oixtn," ,,mit ^reuben'^ are old datives plural (see 434, 1). Notice the spelling 
ft&nigin, pi. ftdniginnen. 

Mixed Declension. 

63. Characteristics : G. sing, (c), the whole plu. (e)tt» 
Only masculine and neuter nouns belong to this declension, 
and very few have not double forms for genitive singular and 
for the plural. The following generally belong here: 

1. auge, Sett, Sntie, ®e»atter, ^mt, gortcer, ?Kafl, SRuiSW, D^r, 
?)anto'ffcI, ©(i^mera. ®ee, @tci4el, <BtaaU 9lad)kr, Untertfian, Setter 
sometimes retain in genitive singular the (e)tt of their former 
declension. Satter, peasant sub 62, 2 is sometimes classed here. 

Dad $cra inflects G. ted ^cqend, D. tm ^erjeit, A. tad ^erg ; 
allowing for its being a neuter, which always has nominative 
and accusative singular alike, it really comes under Isfc Class, 
strong, sub 4 (see 46). 8 d^merj rarely has @*mcrgcnd» Der ©porn, 
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M ©pontd, has taken an ~n in the singiilar, bnt the old weak 
plural ©poren is still the rule, though ©^orncn occurs. S^ronen, 
borrowed in M. H. G. < Gr.-L. thronoSy is very rare. The 
plural of Dom is either Dome (old) or generallj Dornen ; also 
Dijrncr* 

The mixed declenBion is quite modem, and does not exist in M. H. G. 

2. Foreign nouns in -or (o long and accented in the plural, 
short and unaccented in the singular), e. g., ter Do'ftor, Die 
Dofto'rett, lex 3)rofe'jyor, tie SJtofejfo'ren* Also Snfc'ft, Sntere'fle, 
3u»e'I, ©tatu't, and others. 

Conoquianyoiie hears sometimes -n after nomis in -«t and -er : bie i^nmnern, lobeten; 
6tief elii/ boots ; bat they are not to be imitated. 

Declension of Foreign Nouns. 

64. Those which are fully naturalized come under the 
declensions already treated of. It remains to speak of those 
not at all or partly naturalized, and their inflection is very 
irregular and complicated. 

1. Those that retain their foreign inflection, e. g,, ^t]u^ 
6^rljte«,3efu e^rijH; ilRari'a, SKariac ; gRobud, pi. 3Rot)t ; Sa|u«,pL 
Cafud ; d^txnb, pL (£6erubim ; (Eonto, pL Sonti ; @ae!ulum, pi. 
@aefula; Sorb, pL ioxH; Sempud, pL Sempora, Their number 
is decreasing. 

2. Those which take a German plural ending, -en for 
instance, and do not inflect in the singular, e. g. : la^ £)rama, 
pL Dramen ; Sterna, pi. Zitmtn ; S^tiijl'^uum, pi. Snbi'^itiuen. 
®lo6ud, 9t^t^mud. But these are also found with -d in geni- 
tive singular, and then come under the mixed declension. 

3. Nouns whose foreign plural ended in -ia take -*ien: 
©tutium, pi. @tut)iett ; ©i^mnaflum, pi. ®l?mna|Ien. The ending 
of the singular may have been lost, and they have -d in geni- 
tive singular, as ?lu»e'rt, 9>artici'p, ©emina'r, 9Rinera'(, gofj!'!, pL 
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^mxUm, goffillctt, etc. Notice fxi'ma^, ^rima'ttn ; 3l'tfad, Sltta'n:^ 
ten ; ^rifi^, Srifcn* On the whole, there is a great deal of ir- 
regularity, and therefore freedom, in the inflection of foreign 
words. 

Declension of Proper Nouns. 

65. 1. The names of nations and peoples are inflected both 
in the singular and plural. Those in -er (except Saier and 
9)ommer, where -er is not suffix, denoting origin) go according 
to 1st Class (strong). All the others go according to the 
tt-declension : ter hamburger, tie^ ipamfcurger^, etc., D. pi. im 
4)amburgcrtt. But ter ®aii\t, U^ ©a^fen; t>er 9)reufe, ne^ 3)reu§ett, 
etc. 

2. Certain geographical names (see 147), which always 
have the definite article, are treated like any common noun, 
>^6. g., t>er SHfeein, De« Sl^cin^, Dad gicbtclgebirge te« -e« ; tad Slfag, t>ed 
^ eifaffed; tic ©d^weia, ter Sd^weia, etc. 



^ ^ 3. Names of persons are uninflected if preceded by the arti- 
'«. r^ cle (an adjective or title between article and name makes no 



••^ 



^ V. .^fference), e.g., ted ^arl, ted ^aiferd ^arl, tern gro§cn grietridj* 
'^ "^ "*^ the title follows the name, or if the name in the genitive, 
.: ^ )f modified by an adjective, stands before the noun upon which 
^ * ^ it depends, then the name takes -d, e. g^ tad SReid^ Sutwigd ted 
i ^ grommen, ted flrogeit grietridjd ©eneriile. 

4. Names of persons, places, and countries without an arti- 
cle take a genitive in -ed: Ooet^e, ©oet^ed; Snglant, Snglantd; 
Snna, ^nnad. But names of males ending in a sibilant, if 
inflected at all and an apostrophe is not prefeiTed, and femi- 
nine names in -e, form a genitive in -end, e, g,, 9Raj:ettd, g^cinaend, 
SRarlend, ©op^lcnd. Surnames in a sibilant certainly prefer an 
apostrophe, e.g., SKufdud' SoIIdmard^en, D|3if SSerfe, ®ani' Set. 
Names of places in a sibilant are constructed with ijon: tie 
Sleid^dfrell^elt 'oon Sto'n^arti, tie ScfcjHgunaen »ott 5)aH'd. 
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66. A dative and an accaRative in -en of names of persons are hardly 
in use now, as e.g., @c^iaern/ Q)oet^en» Jllopflocfen. Christian feminine 
names retain them more easily than masculine, e. g., -^afi bu Mamn 
gefproc^en ? See 68, 8. Such genitives as Gutter d Xobf S^antcnd ©eburtdtag 
are hardly proper. 

67. Plurals of names of persons are formed in yarious 
ways. The general rule is : -e for masculine and -c(n) for 
feminine names, e. g., ^einrid^e; Garten ; but also Srun^tlte, 
SUfabete* -^ forms the plural of masculines ending in a vowel 
and of feminines in -a: 3(nnad, ^ugod* 

68. 1. Here also belongs the plural of surnames denoting the mem- 
bers of the family, formed by -^ if ending in a consonant not a sibilant ; 
by -(e)n if ending in a vowel or a sibilant (occurs only in familiar lan- 
guage however), e. g., ©teinbrusgcn, the Steinbriigges ; ©ul^lingd, the 
Suhling family ; ^u(fd. Other endings for the plural, generally of for- 

'eign names however, are -ne^ -nen: <^atOf (£atone; ®cipion(n# Dttoncr and 
Dttonen ; but the first n belongs to the stem of course. Compare L. 
Scipio, Sdpionis. This ^ was perhaps originally a G. sing. 

2. Biblical names retain foreign inflection : (S^angeltum ^att^atl, in ^efn 
S^rif!o/ Wtaxiat |)etmfttc^uns« 

8. It should be borne in mind that the rule in the classical writers 
before Goethe's death is not the rule now. Lessing wrote bed Sutl^crd^ bed 
^eIan(^t^ond; Goethe, Sciben bed iungen SBertdcrd. The dative and accusa- 
tive in -en are the rule in them, the exception now, ^aben @ie i^arlen 
gef^riebnti SBitl^elmen gefud^t ? 



DECLENSION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

69. The adjective is inflected according to two sys- 
tems of declension, the Strong and the Weah. It is 
inflected strong when there is no limiting word before 
it; weak, when there is an article or demonstrative 
pronoun. It is uninflected in the predicate. 
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1. Stbong : 










masc. 




fern. 


nenter. 


common gender. 


Sing. N. guter 




gutc 


guted 


Plu. N. gute 


G. guted 




guter 


guted 


G. guter 


D. gutem 




guter 


gutem 


D. guten 


A. guten 




gute 


guted 


A. gute 


2. Wkak: 










masc. 




fern. 


nenter. 


Sing. N. ter 


flute 




tie gute 


tad gute 


A. l)Ctt 


guten 


tie gute 


tad gute 



All other cases, sing, and pZu., guten. 

Notice that the nominatiye and accusative singular of the 
feminine and neuter forms are alike. 

70. After ein, fein, and the possessive pronouns the adjec- 
tive is strong in the nominative singular of all genders and in 
the accusative singular of feminine and neuter, since it is like 
the nominative. The whole pi. is weak. 

Sg. N. ein grower 'Eid^ter, eine rote ^irf(!^e, ein l^errli*ed ®etid^t 
G. eined gro^en I^iiterd, etner roten ^irf(^e, eined ^errlid^en ®eti(^ted 
D. einem grogen Di(ifeter, einer roten ^irfdje, einem ^errlici^en ©ctidfete 
A. cinen grogen Did^ter, eine rote ^irf(i^e, ein ^errli(!^ed (Setidjt. 

71. Adjectives ending in -el# -er, -en as a rule drop the e of these 
suffixes when inflected, sometimes however the e of the case-ending^ -<ti, 
e,g,, (belr ebler» eb(e, ebled; mager> magrerr magrc, marred; eigen^ eigner^ eigne, 
eigned; but l^eitern and ^ettrenr eblen and ebein* Those in -er like to retain 
both e's: l^eiteretf l^eitere, l^eitercd. Note therefore: (Sin magrer D(3^fe, etnc3 
niagern or magren DAfen, etc. ; ber l&eitere or ^eitre |)immel, bed ^eiteren, '^eitren, 
or Jeitern ^immeW, etc. ; ntein eigned |)aud, nteined elgenen or eignen ^aufed, etc. 
For ^0(!^, ^t^tx, l^o^e, l^el^ed Bee 490, 3, h, 

72. The genitive singular masculine and neuter, -i^, is now so regu- 
larly replaced by -en, that this should perhaps appear in the paradigm. 
Though strictly according to rule, -ed has become the exception; -en has 
prevailed since the 17th century. Voss, Klopstock, and Grimm opposed 
it. Goethe favors it. QEtn, fein, the possessive and the demonstrative 
pronouns never allow -en for -ed; never feinen Scanned, biefen a3u(^)ed. 
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COMPARISON OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

73. Adjectives are compared by means of the inflectional 

snfl&xes -er and -(c)fl, e. g. : 



positive. 


companttiTe. 


saperlative. 


iung 


liingcr 


iiinflfl 


fcben 


fc^5ner 


f(i^5nfl 


ret* 


teic^cr 


reid^fi 



Those in -el, -en, -er lose this e before the comparative -er ; 
but retain it and lose the e of -efl in the saperlative, e. g., 
tnager, magrer, magerfi; tunfel, tunfler, ^unfel|l. e in -efl is as a 
rule retained after t, t, (3, fe, 3, rA, ^, and fi, but not necessarily, 
e. g,, lautefle, getoiffefle, fiif efle. ©rb^te alone is classical, but in 
the spoken language fit^te, ^ei§te, fiirjte, eta, are heard. „ipod)'' 
retains the former ^ in the comparative l)5^er, and 1^ in m\^t 
becomes ijx niid^fl. See 490, 3, 6. 

74. The umlaut generally takes place, but it is very diffi- 
cult to tell when it does not. A not small number are doubt- 
ful, e. g.y Ha^f gefun^, fromm, etc. No umlaut in : 1. Those 
with the stem- vowel au, e.g., Ian, llan, etc. 2. Foreign ones: 
6ra», tto6eI, etc. 3. Participles: befuAt, getuanlt, etc. 4. Deriva- 
tives : jhaf6ar, fd^alf^aft, tangfam, unglaublid), etc. 5. Sunt, Hanf, 
bumpf, falfd^, fla4, fro^, ^oM, i^olt, la^I, flax, la^m, Ia§. lod, matt, 
morfd^, platt, i)Iump, rafd^, ro^, runf, fanft, fatt, fti^Iaff, fdjianf, firojf, 
jlarr, flola, flraff, tod, ttotl, t»a^r, ja^m, gart. 

75. The comparative and superlative forms are declined 
just like the positive. Examples : 

©rbgcrer ©pa^, flr&gere« or grbgeren ©pa§e^, etc. ; ter grb^ere 
©pa§, t)e« grbgeren ©paged, etc. ; ein flrbgerer ©pag. 

Jtlarfleg SCaffer, t>a« Ilarjle SEaffer, ein Harfled 28a([cr. 

gWerer 2Rann, ter etilere 9»ann, ein caterer 9Rann ; eitelfler Surf(!^, 
ber eiteljic 8urfd>, ein eitelfler Surfc!^^ 
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ipeifrer ©Snger, tcr ^eifrcrc ©Siiflcr, tin ^eifreret ©anger, G. elne« 
^etfreren ©angers, etc. ; Ux ^eiferfle @&n0er« 

76. 1. Irregnlax Comparison. 
By the use of different stems: 



Positive. 


Comparatiye. 


Superlative. 


flttt + good 


bejfer, adv. ba§ -f better 


befl + best 


m 


me^r + more 


meij} + most 




me^rer 


me^rfl 


gerlng or wcnig 


minter 


mint)e|l 



®ut and i)ie( are never compared regularly. 9Re^rer and me^rjl 
are due to double comparison. ,,We^r{l/' tbougli occurring in 
Goethe and Schiller, is not classical. SRebr and mintier are really 
not adjectives, but are used adverbially and substantively. „^cl^„ 
(me^r, very, much) is now archaic. ^'Eod^ bag ^e^t i^n Dcr linfe 
2Rann" (Bu.). giirbag (onward); „ba§" also means fcl^r, jlarf : „Dad 
maijt, cr t^dt fid^ bag ^ertjor" (Sch.). „Unt »ar^ nicibt me^r gcfc^n" 
(G.). SWorgen tin me^rercd = to-morrow (I will write) more. 

2. Defective and Bedundant Comparison. 

a. There is a class of adjectives derived from adverbs and 
prepositions : 

Adv. or prep. Comparative. Superlative. 

(auger) auger (iugerfl 

(Winter) Winter tlnterjl 

(Inner) inner innerjl 

(nletier) niener (rare) nietierjl 

(ob[er]) ober oberjl 

(unter) unter unterfl 

{ooXf fort) »orter t)orterjl 

For the derivation of these adverbs, see 551, 3. The 
superlative suffix -jl is added to the comparative. This is 
due to their former full comparison, as for instance, O. H. G. 
pos. hintaro, comp. hintaroro, superl. hintardsL The pres- 
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ent comparatives l^intere, oBere are not even now felt as real 
comparatives ; an^tt has a spnrious umlaut ; ffibtx^t" and 
„ffrterjle" are colloquial ; „)jorter" comes from „fort," O. H. G. 
fordar; compare 'Esng. further, which has nothing to do with 
far. 

Comparative. 

mlttlcr 

(e!^er, adv.) + ere 



Positiye. 

6. (mtttel) + middle 
(e^e, conj.) 
(la^ + late) 

m 



Superlative. 

mittelfl 

erfl + erst 

le^t + last 

giirji (subst. ) + first 



(ffirter, adv.) 

The first compares regularly like an adjective in -eL The 
positive occurs only in compounds now, and the comparative 
has the force of the positive. 



77. Cardinals. 

eittd, + one 

3»ei, + two 

ttei, + three 

»icr, + four 

fiinf, -f five 

fc(6«, -f six 

fieben, + seven 

a^t, + eight 

neun, + nine 

^^^n, + ten 

clf, ellf, Mf, + eleven 

3»etf, 3t»6lf, + twelve 

treije^tt, + thirteen 

vierjc^n, + fourteen 

funfje^n, + fifteen 

feci^(d)ge^n, + sixteen 

awanjig, + twenty 

eltt un^ atoflnjig, + twenty-one 
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3»ei unD jwangig, + twenty-two 

trci unt swanjig, + twenty-three 

^i^ciflg, + thirty 

tin imt trci^tg, + thirty-one 

»iersig, + forty 

filnfaig, funfgig, + fifty 

fe*«aig, fe^aig, + sixty 

|!eB(en)aig, + seventy 

tt*tgig, + eighty 

ticuttjig, + ninety 

^uttt)ert (Dad ipuntert), + a hun- 
dred 

(cln) ^untcrt unb eltt(«), + a hun- 
dred and one 

(eitt) ^untert wX^ a»ei, + a hun- 
dred and two 

(eitt) l^unbert («nt) gel^tt, + a 
hundred and ten 
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(cln) ^untcrt unt 3»attaig, + a hundred and twenty 

(tin) f^iinltxt tin un^ Stoanjig, + a hundred and twenty-one 

(eln) ^Uttbcrt ac^t nni aijt^iQ, + a hundred and eighty-eight 

gtt^ei^untert, + two hundred 

treibuntert fed^d unt fiefcgtg, + three hundred and seventy-six 

taufent (Da^ Zan\tKt), + a thousand 

(tin) taufent unD ein(^); + a thousand and one 

(tin) taufent trei unb ^ierjig, + a thousand and forty-three 

(ein) taufenD ein^untert or elf^unDert, + a thousand and one 

hundred 
ein taufent) adjthuntert trel nn\i ad^tjlg or aci^tjc^n l^unbert nxti unt 

^^^^3^9/ + one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
t)rei(mal) l^unDert taufenD, + three hundred thousand 
tint SUliKio'tt, + a million 
tint ^iUia'rDe, a thousand millions 
etne Sittio'it, + a billion 

78. Inflection. 

Fully inflected are only clnd, jwei, brei, as follows : 



Masc 


Fern. 


Neuter. 


N. eincr 


elne 


ein(e)e 


G. cittcd 


einer 


eined, when used substantively. 


N. ein 


etne 


eln, like the indefinite article 
when used attributively. 


„^d roax elner bem^s gu ^eraen 


ging" (Ch.) ; „ein« »on MUn," one 


of two things. 






N. 3»et 


G. s»eier 


D. aireien A. gmti 


N. brei 


G. treter 


D. breien A. brei 



79. Older inflections were masc. ^rottti, tern, jtoo. 2wti, the neuter, 
has crowded out the masculine and feminine forms, which maj still 
be found in the older modern classics, and still in use in the S. G. 
dialects. Sad jweicn rc(^t ijl, ijl brcten ju engc. !Durd^ jwcler Seugen SWunb 
toirb aUem^rtd bie S8a$r(eit funb (F., I. 3013). d»>eenrbie mit mir itkrfu^ren 
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«... (Uh.). StOD ^ofen eined Xud^d, cut from the same doth. mQm 
3ungfern in ben beflen ^a^ren" (Gellert). The plurals imit and brete are in 
ftnalogj with the strong noun and adjective declensions From 4-12 
the e in the plural represents O. H. Gt. i when they were i-stems, funfe < 
fimfl. The only other case in which these numbers are inflected is the 
dative plural (in -en): auf atten SHitxta friec^en# aUe Siere )9on |1($ fheden; mit 
Sed^fen fa^ren; }tt jDreien* dtt>eier# imitn are according to the adjective 
inflection. 

80. Ordinals. 

The ordinals are formed from the cardinals by adding -te 
. to the numbers from 2-19, and -fie from 20 on. 

(Der) erfle, + first fed^fle, + sixth 

gttjeite, + second f^^d^je^nte, + sixteenth 

txittt, + third ffn^c^ti^i&^e, + twentieth 

»icrte, + fourth l^unbertjte, + hundredth 

fiinfite, + fifth taufent)|le, + thousandth 

Their inflection is that of adjectives ; 3meiter, ter ^mitt, eitt 
aweiter; G. eined a^^^* See 438, 1. 
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81. Personal Prononna 














Special f oimB for gender in the 


Gommon gender. 




dngnlar. 




I. 


11. 


Ui. 


m. 

Maec. Fern. 


Neater. 


Sing. N. iA 


Du 




er fIc 


ed 


G. meittcr 


Reiner 


felner 


felner l^rer 


fetner 


(mettt) 


(tiCitt) 


(fein) 


(fein) 


(fein, eg) 


D. mix 


Mr 


P(^ 


m i%x 


l^m 


A. miii 




fid) 


i(n fie 


ed 


Plu, N. tt)tr 


Pe 




G. uttfer 


euer 




i^tet 




(uttfrer) 


(euret) 








D. und 


eud^ 


P* 


i^nen. 


» 


A. ViXi^ 


tnii 


P* 


Pe 
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The first and second persons and the plural of the third 
person are of common gender. The singular of the third 
person has a form for each ge nder. 

82. In the genitiye singolar the longer forms in -er are 
common; the others are now archaic and poetic, e. y., „?5crgif^ 
mcinnid^t" (the flower). „3^ tienfe Dein/' etc. (G.). The length- 
ened forms eurer, unfrer are not yet sanctioned, though common 
in the spoken language, and, especially eurer, not very rare in 
the classics, e. g., ^(SJie cr) Ui Safel Surer fclbjl niijt aiittV' (Sch.). 
„^mn fcetiarf c^ unferer nid^t,, (Sch.). The genitive sii^fular neu- 
ter „ed" occurs still in certain constructions, generally called 
an accusative: „Sr ^at c« feinen ^t^ ta§ ♦ ♦ . ." (Sch.). 3t^ Hn 
ed tntiDe. £d nimmt mi(i^ SSunter. (See 183, 199, 2.) 

83. Sefleziye Pronouns. 

For the first and second persons the personal pronouns 
serve as such, e. g, , i(^ fur&te miij, »lr frcuen nm, iftr fd^eut tuif. 
For the third person the forms are made up of the personal 
and the old reflexive pronoims : 

Maec. and neater. Fern. Common gender. 

Sing. G. feiner (t^rcr, pers. pron.) Plu. (il^rer, pers. pron.) 
D., A. fld^ f!d^ fiij 

84. The reciprocal pronoun has no special form; as such 
are used un«, eu(^, fl(^, elnant)er, meaning "each other," "one 
another." Ex.: 3:^r fc^Iagt cud^. 2Cir fc^elteit einanter nic^t. 

The Possessive Pronouns. 

85. The possessive pronouns are: mcttt + my; tietn + thy; 
fein,his,its; i^r, her; unfer -f- our; cuer + your; i^x, their; 3^r, 
your ; ter melne + mine ; Itx teine + thine, etc. ; ttt meintge + 
mine; t>er tetnlgc + thine, etc. 

They are inflected like adjectives (see 69); but the first 
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group, mtin, Mn, feht, etc., Kke the indefinite article (see 38), 
in which the nominative singular masculine and the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular neuter are uninflected, e .g. : 

Neuter. Feminine. 

Sing, N., A. mein Znij fceine 9iic!btc 

G. meined Sud^e^ ielncr 9li4te 

D. meinem 2:u^e teiner 9ltd)te 

PZm. N., a. meine Su&er telne 9lidjtcft 

G. meincr Siidjer teiner Sllc^en 

D. mcittcn 2:ud^ern bcinen 9li(J^tett 

For the declension of tcr meine, ter meinige, see the weak 
adjective, 69, 2. The rest stand uninfiected used predica- 
tively and when they follow the noun (now archaic), e. g,, 
SSae mein i% t>a« Ifl ^txix nnD xoa^ t)ein i|l, tiaiS ijl mein (B.). Xu 
l^ail tad $erae mein fo gang ^tnt^mmtn ein (Song). 

86. Suer, (Snie, ®einet, Seine are often abbreviated into (5to., @r., @e. : @e. aoSajcii&t, 
(Sio. SBo^IgeBoren. 3^ro is archaic, e. g,, 3^to ©naben. It is an imitation of the old 
O. beio (see 89). It does not occur before the seventeenth centnr/* It stands for mas- 
culine and feminine singular and plural : ^l^ro ®naben, (Stninenj, ^urt^lauil^t. 

87. The possessive pronoans form certain compounds with tvegen/ 
l^alBettr tt)UIen# and gleid^en* Ex. : meinetn>egenf t]^rctn)egen# meinel^albenf t|red^ 
gleid^ettf eure^gleid^en* The compounds with toegen and l^alben are really 
D. plu. meinm toegenr betnen ^alben. After n sprang up the excrescent t = 
meinenttoegmi beinent^albeitf current in the sixteenth century. These became 
the now classical metnenoegettr bemetl^albenf though the longest forms are 
still heard ; also meintl^aKen/ even metnt^l^albenr occur, but they are not 
good. SKeinetwiffen < mementmitlcn < meincnwillcn are original accusatives, 
e, g.y wm nteimn tcittett = for my sake. 

The origin of i^rcdglcid^cn, etc., is not so clear. ®lci^ is without 
doubt the adjective used as a noun and governing a preceding genitive, 
which was at first the genitive of the personal pronoun and became later 
the possessive pronoun agreeing with glci(^en (M. H. G. f^ne geliclien). 
But whence d ? Is it the genitive sign -cd in compound nouns, Siebc^** 
Brief, fWittag^jlunbC/ which was looked upon as a mere connective ? (See 
618, 2.) In M. H. G. was a Gen. mines, dines, which with mi?ier, stood for 
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mtn, almost exclasively before iielbes. But beincdglei^cn is not old enough 
to connect with M. H. G. dine8 selbes. 

Other compounds with the possessive, like meinedtei(d» metnerfeitd (see 
552), are clearly genitives. 

Demonstrative Fronoims. 

88. These axe : 1. ter, lit, ta^ + the, that ; 2. biefer, tiefe, 
tlefed + this ; iener, jenc, itnt^, that, + yon. The first, when 
used with the noun, differs only in accent and not in declen- 
sion from the article (see 39). When used substantively 
(without the noun) it declines : 



Masc. 


Fern. 


Neuter. 


Common gender. 


Sing. N. Der 


t)te 


tad 


Flu. tie 


G. r)t^tn 


teren 


tefien 


teren 


t)e^ 


ter 


ted 


tercr (ter) 


D. ttm 


bcr 


tern 


tenen 


A. ten 


tie 


tad 


tic 



89. The spelling of ^beg" for nht^** is unwarranted. It implies that 
it is an abbreviation of wbeflcn," which it is nc t. 

ff!£)ero^ is the O. H. G. form retained in certain phrases, as in bero 
©nabctt. Dcrctttwegcn, "^albcn, etc., are forms like melnettcegen, etc., but 
rarely lose the n before t. For their explanation see 87. 

Masc. Fern. Neuter. 

90. liefer tiefe tiefed and tied + this 

Jiener jiene Jened + yon, that 

These are declined like strong adjectives, and stand adjec- 
tively and substantively: tiefe %tt)tx, tiefed Sintenfa^, jener S3aum. 
^tnt^ tort ijl mein Su(^. 

91 Another group of demonstrative pronouns, sometimes 
called " determinative," consists of : 

Masc. Fern. 

terienige Mejenige 

t>erfelbe HefelBe 

Mefelbifle 

fettige 

foI*(e) 



tcrfettige 

feI6cr, felbfl (uninfected), felbiger 

fold)(er) 



Neuter. 

tadjenige, the, that 
tadfelbe, the same 
tadfelbige, the same 
felbiged, the same 
fold^(ed), + such 
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1. The inflection of the first three is that of „ttx" and a 
weak adjective, e. g., berjcnigc, teiajenlgcn, tcmjentgett, etc. Their 
composition is apparent, -ig is the usual adjective suffix (see 
525, 1). 

In the 16th centoiy ber is still separated from ^tlh-t ivx-, and earlier 
the latter were even declined strong, ber imtx, ban felbent/ but they soon 
followed the n-dedension. „^tx itnt,*' from which wberientge" developed, 
becomes obsolete in the 17th century. wDerfelbige" < lyberfelbe*''. Accent : 
be'rienlge, but bcrfc'lbc. 

2. @eI6er is a stereotyped form like )9oIIer, and felbfl is a geni- 
tive singular of felb^ M. H. G. selbes. The excrescent t appears 
first in the 16th century. 

3. @oId^ is inflected like any adjective, even with -en in the 
genitive singular, e.g., foId^cnfaD^, foI(i^ett ©laubcnd. It may be 
uninflected, always if followed by tin and generally if followed 
by another adjective. An apostrophe after fol^ is uncalled 
for. ©old^ ein SRann, fold^ fd^bne Slumen. Sine fol^e Seleibiguttg 
tarn iif nid^t sjergeffen. %U cr fold^ed fa§ . . . . (B.). 

92. Interrogative Pronouns. 

2Bcr + who ; mi + what ; tocl^er + which ; toai fiir ein, 
what sort of. 

1. SBer declines : 

Masc. and fern. Neuter. 

N. »er »a0 

G. tt)efl[en, mi wejfen, »ed 

D. mm 

A. tven toai 

SBep or tt>efd: tot€ as beffen: bed> See 89. The genitive lengthened 
by -en like bed > beffen was not yet established in the 16th century. 
SBed is now archaic, except in compounds, e, g,y toedl^alb, toedtoegen. For 
mWonXialbtti, see be|fent~i berentl^alBen^ 87, 89. 

2. Sitlii + which, what, declines strong. Before „ein" it is 
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always, and before an adjectiye it is often left uninflected, 
also in poetry when used adjectiyely: S3el(i^ ®etiimmel @trafeit 
auf ! (Sch.). SBeld) ein ®erW (F. 1011). mt^tx mam ti>ar t^ 'i 

3. 3Qa0 fut, toad fitr ein, what, what kind of. „(iin" alone is 
inflected like the indefinite article if used adjectivelj; like a 
strong adjective if used sabstantivelj: „^a^ fix Serge, load fitr 
SQu^en * . « « trennett und tienn no(!^?'' (^-)* ^^^ f&^ ^^'^ Saunt 
i|l tad ? SBad fiir Dlnte ifl Died ? 

93. Eelative Frononns. 

1* Der, tie, tad, which, + that, who, dedines like the demon- 
strative, but the genitive plural is never terer : Reiner fiegte mi^, 
ter tti^t fleflritten l^ot (Bo. ). 

2. Seld^er, mli^t, meld^ed, + which, who, that, always declines 
strong: "Ba^ ^u^, me((i^d ii^ gelefen ^a&e* 

3. SBer, + who, whoever. The inflection is the same as that 
of the interrogative: SJer ed (cLuij) fei, whoever it be. 

4. SQad, + what, whatsoever. The inflection is the same as 
that of the interrogative : SBad er (aud^) fagen mag, no matter 
what he says. 

Indefinite Pronouns and Indefiinite Numerals. 

94. winterer, antere, antcred, + other, different : ter anbere, 
tie antere, tad antere, tie anteren* Declined like any adjective, 
used substantively and adjectively. 

95. filncr, eine, eined, + one, the numeral with its deriva- 
tives fein, none, and einige, generally only plural " some." 

Sin- is always strongly inflected and stands only substan- 
tively. Standing adjectively it is declined like the indefinite 
article (see 39). With def. art.: ter eitte,tie einen* 

Rdn is inflected like the indefinite article, but standing 
substantively is declined feiner, feine, fein(e)d : Seiner tt)irt aid 
SReijler geboren (Prov.). 
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96L (S&iih, some; etmad, anything; mt, anytxKly; mad, any- 
tiling, something; mlif-, some, any. 

Stlid^ and met^ are always inflected strong. Tbe singnlar 
of Miii is rare, haYing the force of "tolerable/' "some": mit 
etUd^em Srfolge, with some success. 

97. Compounds with {c: itttx, every, each; Jefllidb, ic^ioe^er 
(= itUx) stand adjectiyely and substantively; ietermann, every- 
body; itmavSo, anybody; niemant, nobody. 

3eter, jieglid^, j[c^»e^er, each, every, are declined like strong 
adjectives. ^tfjUiii and itttotltt are not common now ; they 
have the same meaning. 3^^^ntann has only a genitive singu- 
lar in -4^ ^max(i> and niemant decline: 

N. iemott^ 
O. iemanb(e)d 
D. itmantitm, -tm 
A. lemanben 

The accusative and dative are N. H. G., taken from the 
adjective inflection. Though the classics are full of .these 
oases, the best usage for the spoken language favors no ease- 
ending for accusative and dative. 

98. Wan, one, any one. It is only nominative. The other 
cases are made up from ein- or toir. 9lan is old spelling for 
Wtam^ from which in M. H. G. it was not distingoished. Its 
corresponding possessive is fttn x Sloti glattbt i^tn ni^t 9lan 
fann feinen etgenen So^\ ni^t effen (Frov.). 

99. yii&it^, nothing, allows of no further inflection. It is 
itself the genitive of M. H. O. niJU = ni-mht and nio-toihi. 
Compare Eng. naught = na-wiht. 9l{d^U, the genitive, 
stands for the emphatic combination nihtes niht^ "not a 
thing " = gar nid^U. 

3u ttid^te, mit nidjten, " not at all," show still that nici^t was 
once a noun fully inflected: Seffer etwad titnn nid^td (Prov.). 
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100. As indefinite numerals it is customary to classify 
aQ + all; bribe + both; Ibeided + each or either; gan^, whole; 
lauter, ''nothing but;" mond^ + many; mtf)x + more; mel^rere, 
several; tie meifien + most, the majority; tit me^rfien (= tie 
meijlen) ; ein paax, a few, lit. *' a pair; ' f!imtli(i^e, all, altogether; 
tad ubrige, tie tibrigen, the rest; i^iel, much, many; meni^; little, 
few; ein menig, a littla 

Of these, all, gang, manii, ))iel, menig may stand uninflected. 
Otherwise they are inflected like adjectives: Siel @teine gab^d 
nnt menig Srot (IJh.). ®ana X)eutfd^Iant lag in @d}mad^ un^ 
@(i^mers (Mosen). Dad gange !£)eutf(i^Iant foQ ed fein (Amdt). 

Sauter, mel^r, ein paar, rin n^enig are indeclinable. 



CONJUGATION. 

101. The verb varies for person and number; for tense 
(present and preterit) and mood (indicative and subjunctive). 
From the present stem are formed the imperative and the 
noun-forms of the verb, viz. , the infinitive, present participle 
with the gerundive, and the past participle in ~(e)t* Accord- 
ing to the formation of the preterit we distinguish two great 
systems of conjugations, the '^strong' and the "weak.** The 
strong verbs form the preterit by substituting a different stem- 
vowel from that of the present, e. g., gcBcn — gab, tragen — trug ; 
the weak, by adding -(e)te to the stem, e, g., loben — lobte, 
glaubcn — glaubte* 

102. The infinitive, the preterit, and the past participle 
are generally given as the " principal parts " of a verb. The 
infinitive represents the forms with the present stem. Know- 
ing the preterit or the past participle, one can tell whether a 
verb is weak or strong. If the preterit ends in -(e)tc the past 
participle ends in ~(e)t; if the preterit is strong, the past par- 
ticiple ends in -en, e. g., fagen, fagte, gefagt; faugcn, fog, gcfogen. 
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The infinitiye and the past participle help form the compound 
tense& 

103. The following paradigms show the varions inflections: 



VVKAK. 






STHONa 


PBIJSIENT. ] 


PBIGTEBIT. 


PRERRNT. £BBTEBIT. 


Ind. BiOi, IfuLandmOd. 


Lid. 


Suhf. Ind. 8vbj. 


iij lobe lobe 


lobte 


ftefle 


flnge fang pnge 


tu lobfl Iobe|l 


lobtefl 


ffafljl 


flngejl fangft fdngcft 


tt lobt lobe 


lobte 


Pnflt 


flnge fang fange 


toir loben loben 


lobten 


flngen 


jingen fangen |"5ngen 


i^r lobt lobet 


lobtet 


flngt 


finget fangt fdiiget 


fie loben loben 


lobten 


flngen 


fbtgen fangen fdngen 


Imp. 


Inf. 




Imp. Inf. 


2. sg. lobe (tu) 


loben 


2. sg. 


jlng(e) (tn) Pngen^ 


1. pi. loben toir 

2.pi.mnm 

^ llobenSie 


Pres.paft., 
OeruiiMoe. 

lobent 

Peat p€vrt. 


hpi. 
2.pL 


flitgen toir Pres.pwrt., 

/ « / xi. /it \ OerundMe. 

Jtt8(eW) 
ijtegenSie ^.^^ 




gelobt 




flefttitflm 



104. The personal suffixes are: 

8g. 1. p. -e, except for strong preterit. 

2. p. -(e){l for both tenses and moods. 

3. p. -(e)t for the present indicative. In the pres. subj. 

and in the pret. ind. and subj. the 3. p. is like 
the first. 
PL 1. p. -(e)n for both tenses and moods. 

2. p. -(e)t for both tenses and moods ; also for the im- 

perative. 

3. p. -(e)n for both tenses and moods. 



The retention or rc!}ection of the thematic or connecting vowel 
See lia 



is treated later. 



105. Imperative. The 2. p. sg. ends in -e in all verbs 
excepting those strong ones that have the interchange of 
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e — ^i or e — ^te in the 2. and 3. p. tag. pres. incL, e. g^ £r<me, f d^tte, 
6ete, Bltte, ffcait, ^cte, but fpdd^, fri^, nimm^ 

106. Infinitiye. It always ends in -en except in those 
weak verbs in which it is preceded by -el, -er : roanttln, 
toan^ern ; also in fein^ t^un^ which are non-thematic verbs. 
See 449, 2. 

107. Participles. The present pari, and the gerundive 
always end in -ent: ^offent, l^elfcnt), ein gieJenbcr, cin ju bctt>eifenter 
@a^, a proposition to be demonstrated. They are declined 
like adjectives. 

The past participle is formed by the prefix ge-^ and the suf- 
fix -(e)t for weak verbs, the suffix -en for strong ones: lieten — 
gcUcbt, Hattern — geblattert, tragen — getragen, Ptigen — gefungen^ 

108. ®e- does not stand: 

1. Before ^eifen, laffcn, fe^en, l^elfen, lemen (?), le^ren (?), l^Btett, 
when an infinitive depends upon them in a compound tense: 
34 ^abe i^tt ge^eit |elf en, fommen laffen, fagen ^wn. For lernen 
and le^ren, gelernt and gelel^rt are better usage. 

2. In the preterit-present verbs (= modal auxiliaries, see 
134) which form similar past participles, viz., Ibnnen, tiirfen, 
mogen, mtifen, foHen, wUtn. ^an \^at ^a0 voilu Zitt ni(^ fangen 
Knnen. See 113. 

3. In the past participles of verbs having inseparable pre- 
fixes, e. g,y »erlaffen, entfagt, tetetft, gctaii^t, except frejfen < t)er + 
effen and verbs in which 6 and g are no longer felt to be the 
prefixes be and ge (see 543), e.^., gefrcjfen, gcMteBen < Met6enj 
geg(au6t; gegliii^en < glei^en* See gegeffen, 128. 

4. In verbs with the foreign ending -i'eren, e. g., marf(^leren — 
marf^iert ; pxohitxm — pxoiitxt. Even when these are com- 
pounded with separable Germanic prefixes, they take no ge- x 
au^marfci^lcrt, elnjhtbicrt. 

5. SBorben < werten never takes ge-, when it is an auxiliary 
in the passive voice, e. g., ®r ifl geloJt iporben* 



mi 
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Compound Tenses. 

109. These are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
f^itn, fein, mtttn ; the last in the future active and the whole 
passive; l^aben and fein in the active voice. As a matter of con- 
venience the simple tenses of these auxiliaries are given here. 

110. 



PRESENT. 



Ind. 

Of ^a(e 

er l^at 
tvir ^aitn 
iir mt 
fie l^aitn 



8ubf. 

^aBe 
l^abet 



Imperative. 
2. 8g. IjaU (tu) 
1. pL l^aben toix 

(l^enSie 



PRESENT. 

Ind, 8ubj. 

iij toerte toer^e 

tu wlrjl toerbcjl 

er »lrb tucrbe 

wir totttivx twerbctt 

i^r t»ert)ct »crtet 

fie mermen toer^ett 



PBETEBIT. 



^atte 

l^attefl 

l^otte 

gotten 

iattet 

l^ottett 

Inf. 

l^aben 



^atte 

^attefl 

l^Stte 

fatten 

^(ittet 

l^fUten 



PRESENT. 

Ind, BuJbj, 
Mn fei 



PRETERIT. 

Ind, Bubj. 



Mfl 



feiefl 
fel 



war 
warfl 



ware 

»5refl 

ware 



fln^ felen 
feiD feiet 



toaxtn toSten 
»aret ttSrct 



fln^ feien toaren maren 



Pres. part,, 
gerund, 

patent) 

Pastpart, 

PRETERIT. 

Ind, SvJbj. 

»art>, wurte »toc 

»artjl, tt)urbc(l wfirfcejl 

wart), ttjurtie wilrte 

tourtcn rnurben 

tDurtct »tlrtet 

murten minrten 



Imperative, 
2. a^r. fel (tiu) 

1. pi, feien toir 
2.p^. ^ ^'^ (^^^) 



Inf. 
fein 

Pres, pa/rt. 
feien^ 

Pastpart. 

gemefen 



Imperative, 
2. eg, mvtt (t)u) 
1. pi, werten »lt 

2.i)Z.|^^^^*(*^'> 
t ttjerten ®ie 

/»/. ttjer^en 
Pastpart. tOOX'ttn 



111. 1. $aben has contracted forms for the 2. and 3. pers. sing. : ^afl 
< hdst < hdbest; \icA<hdt < habet. The pret. has undergone the same 
contractions : IJatte < hdte < Jiabete, etc. The pret. subj. has umlaut due 
to the influence of strong and pret.-pres. verbs. In dialect the old con- 
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tracted fonns with d, prevailiDg through the whole present, are still 
heard. In M. H. G. haben as auxiliary has the contracted forms ; as an 
independent verb, the uncontracted. 

2. SBerben is a regular strong verb of the 3. class. It is the only verb 
that has retained the two pret. vowels, generally the vowel of the sing, 
prevailing over that of the pluraL fBaxb is more common as independent 
verb ; tturbe^ as auxiliary. In elevated style »art> is preferable. 

112. The Perfect is formed with the present of ^aben or fein 
and the past participle, e. g., id^ l^aBe getragen, I have borne; {if 
^in gefafcreit, subj. id^ fei gcfal^ren, I have ridden. Perfect Infini- 
tive: getragcn ^oihtxi, gcfal^ren fein, to have carried, ridden. 

The Pluperfect is formed with the preterit of \)(AtXi or fein: id) 
l^atte getragen, subj. id^ l^atte getragen, I bad borne; iii toox gefal^ren, 
subj. id^ mare gefal^ren, I had ridden. 

113. The past participles without ge- accompanied by an infinitive 
(see 108, 1, 2), the modal auxiliaries and weak verbs which followed 
their analogy, form such tenses as these : 3(3^ ^abe iljn gcbcn ^ciieri/ 1 have 
ordered him to leave. <Bxt l^abcn einen 9lotf ina(3^cn lajfett, you have had a 
coat made or ordered a coat to be made, ^er ^nabe $at bie Seftton ntd^t 
lenten fonneitr the boy has not been able to learn the lesson. (£r ^i ed mtr 
fagcn prerir he has only heard it said. Der ^a.^'bcLX Jat ben Settler arrettcreti 
laffen tt>olIen (or tDotten arretieren laifen)^ my neighbor wanted to have the 
beggar arrested. 

114. The Future ind. and subj. is formed with the present 
of t^crten and the infinitive, e. g., xif met^e tragen, Osi mx'tt fal^ren, 
I shall carry, ride. 

The Future Perfect is formed with the present of totxttn and 
the perfect infinitive, e. g., \&i xotxH getragen l^aben, id^ »erbe 
gefal^ren fein, I shall have carried, ridden. 

115. The first Conditional is formed with the preterit 
subj. of merben and the infinitive, e, g., i(!^ tpiirbe tragen or 
fal^ren, I should carry or ride. 

The second or perfect Conditional is formed with the pre- 
terit subj. of t»erben and the perfect infinitive : idj wiirbe getragen 
Ijaim or gefal^ren fein, I should have carried or ridden. 
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Passive Voice. 

116. The passive voice is formed by merben and the past 
participle. The tense of the auxiliary with the past participle 
of the verb forms the corresponding passive tense. SBerben 
forms its compound tenses with fein and toer^en. 

Present : xii tottU gelo&t, I am praised, am being praised. 
Pbetebit : id^ mart or tourte geloBt, I was praised. 
Perfect : iii bin gelobt toorten, I have been praised. 
Pluperfect : iij mar geIo6t WtDttt, I had been praised 
Future : i&i merte geloBt merten, I shall be praised. 
Future perfect : iSj tottU gelobt ttJorten fein, I shall have been 

praised. 

1. Conditional : iii tovittt gelobt mxtm,! should be praised. 

2. or Conditional perfect : iij mitrte gelobt toorten fein, I 

should have been praised. 
Imperative : fei (tu) gelobt, be (thou) praised. 

f^^(?)et?t be (you) praised, 
felen ®ie gelobt 3 ""^ ^ ^ 

Infinitive : gelobt totttm, to be praised. 

gelobt noorten fein, to have been praised. 

Weak Conjugation. 

117. The weak conjugation forms the principal parts by 
sufl&xing -te or -ete in the preterit: loben, lobte, retten, rettete; by 
prefixing ge- and suffixing -t or -et in the past participle: 
gelobt, gerettet. For the simple tenses see 103, for the com- 
pound, 112-115. 

1. Verbs of this conjngation are with few exceptions derivative verbs, and most of 
them can be recognized as snch by certain marks of deriv&tion, such as suffixes (-€ln, 
-ttn, .^tgen, -teren, -sen, -f^en) or mnlant. (Bat there are a few strong verbs with 
nmiant: Iftflen, trftsen, ^tlixtn, etc.). 

118. 1. The connecting vowel always stands before t» whether per- 
sonal suffix (8. p. Bg. and 2. p. pi.) or in the participle and preterit, if the 
stem ends in b or t (t^); if the stem ends in m and n^ preceded by another 
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oonsaniint which is not m or n> e.g,^ er rcbet» ifr melbet# toir toalteten* getrdftet^ 
er atmete» id^ srt^nete. 

Thoee in m and n have loet an e before these conaonants. Compare them wilb their 
nomifl : Ktem, 3<^cii. Those in n are often treated like thoae in t\, tt, to which they 
really belong (see sob 8) : jeid^ente, regeate. Bat these forms are not elegant. 

3. The oonnectiiig vowel stands in the 2. p. sg, present ind. also after 
stems in f, fd^. i, ff» i, |» besides the stem-endings sub 1, e,g., bu rebefl# 
toalteflf fa^mac^tefl, re^mfif reifefl, fifd^eflr \pciit% faflejlr ttibmtfir Ui^t^, fls|efl« 

8. Verbs in -ein and -em rarely show the ocmnecting vowel t, e. g,, v^ 
^anbeltCr er l^anbelt^ gelaci^eU^ mir toanberten. In the 1. p. sg. present ind. and 
subj., in the imperative 2. p. sg. they generally lose their own Cr ^g.tVS^ 

toanbler manbre» fd^meid^Ie (bu). 

4. In solemn diction and in poetry any verb may retain the connecting 
vowel. On the other hand, the poet and the people take many liberties 
in the omission of it (sab 1 and % For instance, ^ad neue ^aud ifl aufge^ 
rid^t't (Uh.). ©elb mir gegrflgl, bcfrcunb'te @(i^arcn \ (Sch.). Sleb'flbu »on elnem 
ber ba lebet? (id.). CSJegrflget feib mir, eble i>crm! ®egrit§t i^r, fd^Sne Damen 
(G.). See F. 3217, 3557. In fact thoogh such full forms as bu ^W% 
rafefl, fajfejl, pu^eft, etc, are written, one generally hears bu flfc^t, rajl, fapt^ 
pu^t> etc. This applies also to strong verbs, e, g., bu todfd^ti ^h^X, reij^t* 

5. The present subj. nearly always shows full forms, but the preterit 
ind. and subj. have coincided : bag bu liebeflr i^r liebet; ^i id^ Uebte^ rebete* 

Irregular Weak Verbs. 

119. There are two groups of these verbs. One has a dif- 
ference of vowel which looks like ablant, the otber has besides 
different vowels also a change in consonants. 

1. The stems show tm or nb: 



Inf. 


Pret. ind. 


Snbj. 


Past participle. 


brcnnctt 


bronnte 


brenntc 


gebrannt 


fenben 


fattbte 


fenbete 


gefanbt 



Here belong (rennen, + bnm ; lemten, to be acquainted 
with, + ken; nenncn, + name; rennen, + run; fenbcn, + send; 
menten, to turn, + wend, went. The last two have also a pre- 
terit ind. fenbete, mentete. 
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± The stems show nl, ng* Here belong : 

Inf. Pretind. Snbj. Fast participle. 

tenfen tad^te Vdijtt Qttaiit 

i b&nfte tmlU getunft 

bringen Iva&U Briid^te gebra^ 

Strong Conjugation. 

120. Strong verbs must have different stem-vowels la the 
preterit and present, since in this way difference of tense is 
expressed. Bat the vowel of the past participle may coincide 
with that of the present, as in geben, gab, gegeben v, fal^ren, \vfyc, 
gefa^ren vi, ^olteit; ^te(t, ge^alten vn; or with that of the preterit, 
as in beigen, bip, gebi|Jen i, biegen, bog, gebogen n, gllmmen, glomm, 
geglommen vin. The past participle ends in -en, and has the 
prefix ge-, e. g., gefio^Ien, gerufen* For simple tenses see 103. 

121. The personal suffixes are the same as in weak verbs. 
Compare liebtc, Hebtejl, llcbtc, etc.; fa^, fa^fl, fa^, etc. The imper- 
ative 2. p. sg. has no ending when the present ind. has inter- 
change of c-i, ie, e.g.y iij bergc, tu birgjl, er birgt; imp. birg; bredjeti 
— brtA; effen — i^. This interchange of c-i,ie occurs in ra 3, 
IV, v; in verbs which do not have it there is no difference of 
stem-vowel in the imperative and the present, e, g,, fatten — 
^alt ; f(!^»lmmcn — f(!^tt)imm* But often e is added in analogy 
with weak verbs, always when the verb is either strong or 
weak, e.g., rufcn— rufc vii; f4(agen — fci^tage vi ; always wcbc, 
be»ege, crwfige vm. In the last group there is of course no 
interchange of e-i, e. g., tu bewegjl, er be»egt. When the stem 
ends in t, -tet in the 3. p. sg. is contracted to single t, if the 
stem-vowel changes. M. H. G. giltet > giWt > gilt* K g., 
gcttcii — cr gilt; feitcn— cr ftd^t; ratcn, rat; but rcitct, \iimM. 
Special mention is made of these peculiarities under each 
class and verb. The preterit subj. always has umlaut and 
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[122^ 



the 1. and 3. p. sg. end in t, e. g., id) fa^, bu fa^fl, er fa^, etc. ; 
but id} f&^e, tu fal^efl, er fa^e. 

The Terbs axe best classified according to the ablant-seiies. 
(See 393.) 

122. I. Class. Ablaut : ei i, ie i, ie« 

1. Division : ei i i* 
The stem ends in ^ (jf), f, if, t, t-t 

Examples: Beigcn, 6lp, gcMlfen ; WleifenJii^Iiff, gefd^Iiffen; fd^reiten, 
f*ritt, 9ef(!^ritten; weid^en, \oi6i, gewid^en; leitcn, litt, gelitten* 

The following vierbs belong here : Betgen, + bite ; bleid^n (intrans.), + 
bleach, but also weak, always when trans.; f!(]^ Ibefleijeiu to apply one's 
self; glcid^Ctt, to be + like, strong since the 17th century, in the sense of 
+ liken it is still weak, a N. H. G. distinction, M. H. G. only weak • 
gleiien, + glitter, nothing to do with the rare gleifcn < gelihsen, to' 
deceive, or cntgleifen, to run off the track < ®eleife, track ; 0letteiw+ glide ; 
greifen, to seize, + gripe ; gTCinen, + grin, rare and generally weak, grinfen' 
its derivative, has taken its place ; fcifen, to quarrel, is strong or weak, < 
L. G. ; fneifen, to pinch, L. G. > N. H. G. ; freifc^m and frctgen, to scream, 
are related, both weak and strong, not H. G.; Inbcn, to suffer, + loathe | 
|)fcifett, to whistle, + pipe < L. pipare ; rcigcn, to tear, + write, draw ; 
rcUen, + ride on horseback; fd^teid^cn, to sneak (+ slick and sleek) ; 
fd^leifctt; to grind. + slip, weak in the sense of '* to drag, raze"; ^Xti^tn, 
+ slit, split ; [(^meigen, + smite, throw ; fd^neibcn, to cut ; fd^reitcn, to stride ' 
fpleigen, + split, L. and M. G. ; f!rcid&en, to wipe, cross, + strike, etc., with 
very varying meanings; jhetten, to strive; i»el*en, to yield;' compare 
tt>cid^, + weak, wicker ; weak, it means to soak, soften. 

2. Division : ei ie ie» 

Examples: geHd^en, gcMc^, gcbiel^en ; reiben, rieB, gerieben^ 

Here belong: Meikn, to remain (+ leave) ; gcbeijen, to thrive the part 
has a doublet, gebie^en, thriven, gebicgcn, solid, pure ; let^eit, to borrow + 
lend ; meibctt, to avoid ; preifcrt, + to praise, strong only since the 15th cen- 



tury, < 9)rei^ < M H. QpHs < O. Fr. prC« < L. prmum, analogous to 
Pr. prmr; retbeit, to rub ( + nve) ; fc^etbcn, to separate ; ft^einen, + shine : 




still weak ; jci^cn, to accuse (+ indict). 
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123. Kotice fhe interebange of b-t in the flnt divisloD, e. g,^ ^ntiJten, f^nitt/ 
Seft^nitien ; but not in the second, viz., meiben, mieb, gemieben ; \^VbiXi, fd^leb, gefi^ieben. 
(See 416.) When the stem ends in | or f, the S. p. sg. preeest ind. ie heard merely as 
ending in % whether spelt so or not. The ftall form -^{l stands only in elevated diction, 
e, g,<, bu ft^meift, bei^t, bcflei^t bt^ ; bu toeifefl and toeift, bu preifefi and pretfl. (See 118, 
4.) Notice also the doubling of t and f in ft^reiteii; f^nit ; fheiten, fhitt; f^Ieifen, f^Iiff, 
etc. 

124. IL Glaea Ablaut : ie (it, an) i, i i, o* 
L Diyision : ie (au) o o* 

The stem ends in p (ff), d^, f« 

Examples : fliepen, flog, flefloffen ; triefen, troff, fletroffcw^ 

Here belong: 9ertrieSen> to disgizBt, vex; flieSntf + flow (+ fleet); 
giegen^ to pour ; Uit^tn, + to croach, creep (?) ; genie§cn# to enjoy ; xit^tn, 
to smell, + reek ; fi^fnty + to shoot ; f^Iiefetif to slip, rare, sapplanted 
by its derivative fi^lftjfcn; WIie§en, to close, lock ; fpriegen, + to sprout ; 
triefeitf + to drip ; faufen^ to drink (of animals); fteben^ see index. 

2. Division : ie, ft, ou o o* 

Examples : fliegen, piog, geflogen ; trftgen, trog, getrogen ; faitgen. 

Here belong : 1. In ie x UtQtn, to bend ; bieten^ to offer, + to bid ; 
fllegettf + to fly ; fJie^eUr + to flee ; fricren, + to freeze ; llitbtti, + to 
cleave, split ; fd^ieben» + to shove ; |lie6etw to scatter ; ^^erUereitr + to lose ; 
•llejen (m* fl«i*0«n))* ^ <l»w- 

3. In fi ; ffiren (Hcfen)* + to choose ; Iflgetif + lie ; trflgen, to deceive. 

3. In on t faugetif + to suck ; fd^natt^ (fi^nie^cn)r to snort, L. and M. G.; 
Wroubcttr to screw (+ ?), L. G. > late M. H. G. 

S., 3. pers. sg. pres. show archaic forms sometimes in en : fiiv^t, freud^t, fteugt. (See 
406.) Of those in au only faufen has nmlant, viz., f&uf^, f&nft. The stem ending in ^, 
the 9. p. fig. may be bu W^% genie^t. Notice the interchange of Vd ^ jie^en, aog, 
gesogen, bnt ^ is silent. (See 416.) Notice also the doubling of f : faufeu; foff, etc. 

125. nL Class. Ablaut : ?, i i fi, o. 
1. Division : i a n. 

The stem ends in n + cons, (t, g, !)♦ 

Examples : Hnfcett, bant>, gctuntett; fpringen, fpraitg, gefpruttgen* 
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Here belong : biitbm» + to bind ; binsenr to hire, originally and still at 
times weak, the isolated weak past part, b^iiigt is a regular adjective ; 
bdngmr to penetrate ; {Utbeit# + to find ; gelingen, to be snccessful ; fUngen, 
to be heard, resound ; lingeitf to struggle, + wring ; f(^tnben# + to skin, 
pret. f(^unb; f^lingen^ to twine, + sling, it also has the force of the now 
lost fc^Iinbeiu to swallow ; f(^n)inben» to disappear ; fd^toingen, + to swing ; 
flngett, + to sing ; jlnfcn, + to sink ; fpringcn/ + to spring ; ffydtn, + to 
stink ;' trinfeiw +to drink ; tDinbeitf + to wind ; imm^txi, to force. 

2. Division : { a o. 

The stem ends in mm and nn. 

Examples : fpimten, fpann, snbj. f))dnne and fpgnne, gefponnen ; 
\6^rDimmm, f(i^tvamm, fd^mamme and f(!^m5mme, gef(!^mommen. 

Here belong : h^imtn, + to begin ; rittnen, to flow, + run ; (fimen, to 
think ; fd^u>iminen# + to swim ; fpinnen^ + to spin ; gmimtenr + to win. 

3. Division : e-i a 6. 

The stem ends in I, r + cons, except trefd^en. 

Examples : ^tVjm (fittfl), ^alf (^iilfe, W^t), gel^olfett ; werfen 
(wirft), »arf (wiirfe), geworfeti. 

Here belong : Bcrgettr to hide, + bury, burrow ; BcT|lctt» + to burst ; 
brefc^cii/ + to thrash ; Qtlttn, to be worth, pass for ; l^elfeiif + to help ; Wcltcrw 
+ to scold ; fterbem to die (+ starve) ; »erberben# to spoil (intrans.) ; »«" 
berben (weak), to corrupt ; mxUxit to enlist, woo ; werbcn, to become, + 
worth (see 110) ; werfeur to throw (+ warpj. 

126. Notice the doable preterits Babj. (See 464, 8.) Sub 2, rinnen never has 
„r&nne." The 3. division has generally and better fi, becaose yon cannot tell ,,^&Ife" 
from nlftl^i" by ear. <£)ref(!^en and berflen; once belonging to the next class, have 
broic^c — brif^c, birjle — borfle. 

The 2. and 8. p. sg. present ind. have t instead of e. (See 403.) As to the sofflz, 
Berrien has bu Birfl, birfleft, er birfl; getteti; bu giltjl (pronounced gUfl), et gilt; weiben, bu 
ivirfl, er lolrb; f(!^etten like gelten. 

127. IV. Class. Ablaut : h,i,l — t, ie 5 3, o* 

The stem contains I, r, m after or before the root-vowel. 

Examples: bred)ett (briAfl), Bradfe (bra(!^c), gebrod)en; fttfjUn 
(flle^), jta^l (liable, jlB^lc), gefloMen. 
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Here belong ; Bremen* + to break ; %Mxmf + to bear, bring forth ; 
Uft^tn, to command ; empfe^len# to recommend ; erf(^Te(fm (erfc^raf), to be 
frightened; ml^mtn, to take, + nim ; fpred^eiw to speak; flec^em + to stick, 
stab ; fle^eiv + to steal ; treffen (traf > to hit ; lommen, taxa, gefomttetu + to 
come. (See 480, 1.) 

SBefel^Ien and empfe^Ien lielonged to the in. Clase, and have double BnbJnnctiTes, 
Bef5^Ie— (ef&^Ie, etc. So has fle^Ien, ftd^Ic— ^&^Ie. The umlaut in ge6&ren is only 
graphic for e < if. Those in -^I and oeHren have it in S. and 8. p. sg. present ind. : 
tmp^tfjlt, qtHttt, The rest have t : ttiff^fpri^fl; bu fommfl, er fdtnmt are quite common, 
but not elegant. 

128. V. Class. Ablaut: i, iF,e — i,ie S 1,1^ 
The stem ends in any sound but a liquid. 

1. Division: tjt — i,ie fi ?, !♦ 
Example : geben (giebfl, gibfl), gab (g&be), gegeben. 

Here belong: effettf + eat ; freffeitr + eat (said of animals); ge^eitr + 
give ; genefen, to recover ; gefii^e^cnr to happen ; lcfm» to read ; meflTen, +, to 
measure, + mete ; fc^cn, + to see ; trcten^ + to tread ; uergeffttt, + to for- 
get ; (n>efen) x»axt getoefen* to be, + y^w, 

2. Division : i, ie a i, e* 

Here belong: bitten# tat, gebetenr to ask, + bid; Uegeiii la^ gelegetw + to 
lie ; (l^cn, fag# fiefcjfcn, + to sit 

The form of the 3. and 8 persons sg. of the present ind. of verbs ending in ff is -|t; 
of those in f is fi for both persons : bu, er t^t, t)ergt|t, fri^t ; bu, er liefl;. But genefen, bu, 
er genefi, has no ie, probably because geniefl would have coincided with genie|t < genie|<n, 
genol, u. ; bu fi^efl may be contracted > It^fl, pronounced merely „^t" The participle 
of effen, viz., gege^en, has gc^ twice, because geeffen was contracted into geffen veiy early. 
This is now colloquial. (See F. 2888, 4416.) Notice bu trittfl; er tritt ; bu bittefl, er bittet. 

129. YI. Class. Ablaut : a, a-d u fi; a. 

The stem-vowel is short before more than one consonant ; 
also in IvX. 

Example: 6a(Ien,(6&(ffl),BuI(6ufe), geBaden* 

Here belong : ladt% + to bake, in N. G. generally weak ; fa^reitf to ride, 
+ fare ; graben^ to dig; labettf to invite, and Icdbtrit + load ; laben (strong). 
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+ to load, and taben (weak), to inyite, have been confounded since early 
N. H. G.; they are of different origin ; fd^ffm (Wuf), to create (weak, "to 
work ") ; fc^Iagcnr to strike, + slay ; tragcn, to carry ; wa^fcn, to grow, + 
wax ; »aWett, + to wash; {ftt^tn), ftarib, |lanb ((Kmbe, fifittbc), ficflanbeit, + to 
stand, ftunb is still common in S. G. 

Here belonged also formerly : ^c^ctt (^ebjl), ]Jul&, qt^oltn, to raise, + 
heave; W»6ren (f(^»orjl)r f<^»ur— f(|tt>or, gefi^Booren, + to swear. §ragcn 
(frddjl), fhig (but never fiefragcn), ** to ask," are frequently heard ; also iagen 
(iagfl)r jug, "to chase." The forms are still frowned upon by gram- 
marians because they are "wrong," but the people use them just tho 
same. 

In the 2. and 8. p. preeent ind. & is the mle excepting f^affeii/ f^afffl, which is under 
the influence of the weak yerbu Notice bu and er tt&<^{t, bn to&f^fl (pronounced w&f^t). 
Isolated participles : gemal^Ieii, ground ; ma^len is now wealc, maples, maSfltt, dcmo^Ur 
to grind ; er^a^en, lofty, < tt^thtn, nf^Un, 

130. YII. Class. Characteristic is ie in the preterit, 
which is no ablaut, while the past participle always has the 
vowel of the infinitive. 

For convenience we make two groups. 

1. Division. The seeming ablaut is : $, a ie &, a* 

a before more than one consonant, ie = short i before -ng. 

Examples: fangen (fanfljl), fieng, gefaitflen; Braten (katfl, Mt), 
brlet, gefctatcn. 

Here belong: Mafen, + blow, + blare (?); bratnirto roast, fry; faHen 
(fiel), + to fall ; fangctt (rarer fallen),, to catch ; (ge^cn), gieng, gegangcn, + go, 
went, gone ; Jalterir + to hold ; l^angcji/ + to hang ; laffcn, + to let, cause ; 
raten^ to advise ; fd^Iafen^ + to sleep. 

Umlaut is the mle in the 2. and 3. p. present ind. Notice bu t&tfl, er r&t ; bu, er hlaft ; 
bu ^&It{l (pronounced „f^al^")i c* ^^^ « ^u I&ff^fi or bu, er I&^t. The umlaut in this whole 
class is late ; in later M. H. G. they have it rarely. The "• Bales ^' prefer the spelling 
i to ie, viz., ^ing, ftng, ging. 

131. 2. Division : an, ei, o, u ie an, ti, o, u. 

Here belong : ^auen, l^icB (6 < to), gcjauen, + to hew ; laufctt, Ucf, gelaufcn, 
to run, + leap; ^eignif (iegf ge^ei§em to call, command, + hight; fto^tn 
*(^m), to kick, thrust ; nifnt (ricf)f to call. 
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Only {lo|en and generaUy taufen take the nmlant : bv, tt f^t; bu I&uffl. 

@<l^eibeii/ once of this class, has gone into i ; tri^W^^/'* apoording to i, la Bome> 
times heard, bat mnat atUl be rejected as inoorrect. Of this class there are a great 
many isolated participles of verbs that have changed conjugation, e. g,y bcf^eiben^ 
modest (butbcf^iebenr " ordered ^*) ; gef^roten, roogh-gmand ; 9efal|eii,+ salt ; ftefpotteor 
** split " ; fle»al)en; rolled, etc. tRnfcKr nifte, flentft is not correct. 

132. YUL Class. Characteristic is o in the preterit and 
past participle, long or short according to the followiijg con- 
sonants. 

The verbs belonging here are stragglers from all the other ablaut- 
series. There must be therefore a nnmber that are still afloat ; that is, 
according to the usage of the. period in which they are taken, they b^. 
long to their regular daas or to this. Present usage in the spoken lan- 
guage always favors o — o^ e.^., ((i^milreiiy fd^toor^ gefd^woxeitr Yi ; brefd^en» 
brof^r gebrof($enr lu ; l^ben# l^obr ge^oBen^ vi, which have been assigned by us» 
however, to their proper classea fiugen^ ii, and ttu^tn, n, have sprung 
from Uegen and triegen under the inftuence of the nouns Sftger Srug. They 
might be classed here ; as also limn, n, for ftefen | compare the noun 
Jlur(^fiiTft)# elector. 

133. The vowels of the present may be e, i, a, a, 5* 
The ablaut is most frequently e o o* 

We count here : Men (bttttr T&lttt), to bark, ni ; fcd^lm (|l*tfl, fl*t), + to 
fight, IV, in; fle^ten (jli^tflr pronounced flidjfl, jiic^t), to braid, iv, in; 
pflegeitf to carry on, undertake, v, iv, in the sense of '' to be accustomed,** 
" to care for," always weak ; melfen (melft and milft)r + to milk ni ; queSen 
(quint)» to swell, gush, in ; fci^eEen (fd^iHt archaic), generally ft^aUen the weak 
verb, '• to resound," weak = to cause to resound, ring, iii ; fdjmcljcn 
(fd^mils|l# f^mllit), + to melt, m ; ffittcHcn (Wwlllt), + to swell, in ; ttrten 
(v>e(fl)r strong and weak, + to weave, V ; (etoegett (6etDegfl)# to Induce, 
weak = to move, v ; gUmmcn, to glow, m, 2 ; fltmmen» + to climb, in, 2 ; 
gdren (gdrt); to ferment, also weak, rv ; ertoadm (emagfl)f to consider ; toogen 
or wiegcn (if le, n), wdgjl, wiegfl, + to weigh (-wdgcn, tt>iegen, -wcgen are in 
M. H. G. the same word, v) ; ra(^en (rSd^t), + to wreak, sometimes has roAr 
geroci^r but is generally weak, iv; eTlof$m# Intrans., todie out (of a flame), 
(ctUf^eflr etltf<^t)r but trana Idfd^enr to extinguish, m ; i9enoinen# to confuse, 
m, is generally weak, but has an isolated participle, ipemorrett = intricate, 
complicated ; fc^cren (WUrfl/ Wiert) + shear, rv,' is sometimes weak. 
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ANOMALOUS VERBS. 
L The Preterit-Present Verba 

134. To this group belong the modal auxiliaries and miffen* 
They are originally strong verbs, whose preterits are used as 
presenis. New preterits, past participles, and infinitives were 
formed weak. The infinitives, the present plural, and the new 
strong participle have the same vowel, sometimes with an 
irregiiar umlaut : Knncn (inf.), tolr Bnncn, fonncn (past part.). 
The difierent vowels of the present in the sg. and pL n?ei^^ 
tt>i|fen; the subjunct., with umlaut, maQ, tn5ge; the lack of t in 
the 3. p. sg., er maQ, are still traces of their strong conjugation. 
The weak preterit was formed without connecting vowel^ and 
has umlaut in the subjunctive : miitn, moAte, me&U, gemo(^t« 
(See 119, 2, and 454, 3.) The strong participle in -tn stands 
in the compound tenses, when an infinitive depends upon the 
auxiliary: Of Ifeabe fdjreibcn mfiflcn, but iij l^abe gemugt. An im- 
perative, the meaning permitting, is made up from the 
subjunctive, e.g^ tooUt, m&ge. 

135. 1. SBijfm, I, to know, + to wit (wot, he wist). 

InC Fret. ind. SabJ. Fftrtidples. 

miiTen m^t^ »ii§te {"^^^^ 

The pres. ind. inflects: iij tt)cig, t)U »eift, er ttJet^, toit »{jfett, t^r 
»lj[(e)t, f!e wijfen^ Subj. : i(!^ toijfe, ttjijfejl, »ijfe, etc. Imp. : wijfe, 
rnljfet, wiffctt @ie. 

2. Diirfen, m, to be permitted. 

Inf. Pres. sg. Fret. ind. SabJ. Past part 

Wrfm tarf twrfle tiirfte {£? 

Pres. ind. : barf, barfjl, t)arf, bfirfcn, t>ilrft, fcurfen* Subj. : biirfe, 
bitrfcfl, iiirfe, etc. 
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3. Rinntn, m, to be able, + can. 

Inf. Free. eg. Pzet ind. SnbJ. Fltuit part. 

tinntn lann lonnte Knnte \ ^. 

(Knnen 

Bres. ind. : lattn, f amtfi, lann, fbnnen, etc. Snbj. : tonne, (5nne{l, 
fSnne, etc. Imp. : Knne, f5nnt, Fonnen @ie. 

4. SKBgen, v, iv, to be able, + may. 

Int Pros. Bg. Pret. ind. Snbj. Fast part. 



Just like f&nnen. 

6. Sollen, iv, + shall 



mcitn 



Inf. Free. sg. Pret. ind. and snbj. Paet part. 

follm fo« foOte {^^ 

Frea ind.: foU, foDjl, foU, foOen, etc. 

This is almost entirely weak now. The vowel-difference in the prea 
lias been levelled away. Comp. Eng. shall, should. 



Past part 

( gemu§t 
I mujfen 



6. mi^m, 


VI, + must. 






Inf. 


Pres. sg. 


Pret. ind. 


Snbj. 


mitfTen 


mn^ 


ntnpte 


mu§te 


Pres. ind. 


: mnf , mnfft. 


mn^. Subj. 


.: miiffe, etc. 


This too is almost entirely weak. 




7. SBoKen, 


I, + will. 






Tnf. 


Pros. sg. 


Snbj. Ind. and snbj. Pret 


moOen 


via 


tooQe 


woKtc 



Past part. 

j getooQt 
( wotten 

Pres. ind. : mill, toiUfl, mill, moden, mollt, mollen* (See 472, 2.) 

n. The verbs gel^n, + to go, flcl^n, + to stand, H^uUf 
+ to do. 
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136. 1. ®eKe)tt. 

Pres. incL : id) je^e, ^tt gcl^jl, cr fle^, mlr ge^n, i^r ge^t, {b ge^n. 
Snbj.: {^ ge^e, ttt ge^fl, er ge^e, etc. 
Imp. sg.: ge^; pL, gc^t, ge^en ©ic. Part: ge^ent, 
Pret. ind.: 16^ gieng. Subj.: id^ gienge. 
Pari: gegangm« According to vn ; from a stem **gang.'' 

2. ©te^(e)tt. 

Pres. ind. : id^ jlc^c, ttt fle^fl, er fte^t, »lr fle^n, t^r flc^t, fie jle^n* 
Subj. : x6i {le^e, tu flel^efl, er flel^e, eta 
Imp. sg.: ^e^; pi., ^t% flel^en @ie* Part.: {lel|ettb« 
Pret, ind. : iij jlanD (jlunt)). Subj.: flante (jiunke)^ 
Part: geflanben* According to ti ; from a stem ^ stand.'' 

3. Z^un, 

Pres. ind. : 16) t^nt, ku t^ufl, er t^ui, toit tiim, i^x t^vit, fit t^um 
Subj. : id) t^ut, ptt t^uefl, er t^ue^ mix O^m, i^x O^vt, Pe t^uett. 

Imp. sg.: t^u; pL, ti^vtt, t^un @iet Part.: t^uent. 

Pret ind. : iii t^ot, tu t^otfl, er tl^ot, toir t^oten, l^r t^atet, Pe 
t^oten. Subj.: Id^ t^ate, bu t^atefl, er t^tt, etc. 

Part.: get^an« 

The foil f onns with e of these three yerhs are not used in the indica- 
tive. The t is merely graphic, and is not pronounced, e, g,, i(( ge^e is not 
ge-Jc, but ge or ge'e. 

137. The compound verbs are not inflected differently from 
the simple verbs. Notice the position of the separable prefix, 
and ge- in separable compound verbs: i^ [Areibe an, fc^rteb an; 
imp. fd)reibe (Du) an, ii^ ^ait angcfci^ricbcn, i(!^ wert>e anf^relten. 
The separable prefix stands apart from the verb in the simple 
tenses (pres. and pret.), but only in main clauses; ge-, gu- stand 
between prefix and verb, angefdjrieben, anaufci^reibett. Ex.: ^6^ 
fcftreibe, fc^tleb Un SSrlef ab, but to^xtnr) idfe ten Srief abf(i^rfeb 
(dependent clause). In inseparable compounds notice the 
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participle has no ge : id) 'otx^t^t, ))er|lanb, l^abe t^erflanten, toer^e 
»er|ic^n* (See 108, 3.) 

1. Notice a class of inseparable componnds deriyed from compound 
noons. These have ge* They can be easily recognized by the chief 
stress falling on the first element: bad 8rr&'(P(fr verb frit'^jludeni fru^flitcfter 
gefrit^jl^dtf to breakfast ; ber Sla'tf^lag, verb ta'tf^Iageti/ ratf^lagte, geratfc^Iagt^ 
to take coancU. 

138. Example of a refleziye verb, e. g,, fid^ freuen, to rejoice: 
Pres. iif freue mii^, tu frcufl tiij, er freut fid), »ir freuen und, i^r 

freut eud), fie freuen fld^ ; tc^ freute mt(^; f)abt tni^ gefreut, toerte mid^ 

freuen, merbe mi^ gefreut ^aben« 



FIRST PART 



SECOND SECTION. 



SYNTAX 
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SYNTAX. 

139. For practical reaeons we divide the Syntax into 
Special and General Syntax. 

The Special treats of the function of the word, inflected or 
uninflected, in a sentence. 

The (General treats of the combination of words into a 
sentence, of the word-order, and of the combination of 
clauses into a compound sentence. 

It tfl of course difflcnlt to keep these two diTlsions separate, as in foct all the differ- 
ent hranches of grammar. Thus the Beparation of inflection and ftmction, of phonol- 
ogy and inflection, of word-formation and syntax is a violent one. The division into 
special and general syntax is the custom of French grammarians, who have succeeded 
liefit in freeing iheir gnunmatical system from the strait-Jacket of Latin and Greek 
grammars. 

SPECIAL SYNTAX. 

The parts of speech are treated here in the same order as they are in the Accidence. 

S]rntax of the Article. 

140. The use of the demonstrative pronoun as definite article is 
much older than that of the numeral t,^n^ as indefinite article. »(i\w* 
was uaed where the definite article could not stand ; hence the plural of 
eiti ^am is still SKtoer. In O. H. G. the article is still laddng ; its use 
spread in M. H. G., so that now it is almost a necessity. 

Some General Cases of Absence of the Article. 

141. Proper names, names of materials always when pre- 
ceded by noans expressing quantity and measure, have no 
article. Ex. : ®oet6c erreid^te ein l^ol^cd Sllter. ©ci^iHcr flarb 'otn: 
l^altttidma^ig lung. Slel i|l miijtx aU ®olD* gfai 9)futtti Bucfer. 

142. No noun preceded by a genitive can take an article: 
De« Denfend ^gaten tji aerriffen (F. 1748). Tn alten ©otter bunt 
®e»lmntel (G.). 
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143. There is no article before nouns (connected by un^, 
toe^er, noii or unconnected) in certain set and adverbial phrases; 
in an enumeration of objects belonging to the same class or 
genus. Ex. : ®elD unt) ®ut. ^au€ unt $of. Wl\t ®ott fur Mnis 
unt SSaterlanb* 3^ ®<itt^ ««!> 33rau«» ©Inn unt Scrjiant »erHer^ 
id) fdjlcr (F. 2604). 9li(6t irtifci^ ijl ted S^orcn Sranl no* <Bptiit 
(F. 301). ©oB iii ntit ©riffcl, 9Reif el, gctcr fAreiben ? (F. 1732). 
Ura^ne, ®ro§mutter, aRutter unt ^int in tumpfer ©tube beifammen jlnt 
(Schwab). 3" Sif(!^, gu Sette, $aud an ^am, @tcln auf ©tein, mii 
bflen, gen ©iiten, t^on Shorten (but notice im Dflen, im @uten, etc. 

144. All pronouns exclude the article, except fold^, manij, 
mlij, toad fiir, which allow an indefinite article after them, and 
an(e), which allows the definite article after it; e, g. : SBad foH 
aU ter ©d^merj unt 8ufl (G.). SStlii eln gef^iiftig Soil eift ein unt 
au« (id.). SBa« fiir ein Santdmann bifl tu, Sager? (Sch.). 

145. An abstract noun, and any noun denoting profession, 
>\ rank, position have no article in the predicate after neuter 
^ verbs; e. g, : 5)^iIofte't,ter ganj 9latur i% bringt auif ten 9leo)JtoIe'm 
' \..^ gu felner 9latur wieter jurfid (Le.). ^d^t 5!Kagl|ler; ^eige Doctor 

4^ gar (F. 360). (3^) bin ©oltat, fomme ntemafe toieter (Sch.), 
^*^ Fng., I am a soldier. 



-o 



c. 



^ 



146. 1. In technical phrases some nouns and adjectives nsed as 
such take no article : Sd^retber biefedr the writer of this ; MdQtx, plaintiff; 
©cfagtcr; ©cbad^ter; Obiged; Solgcnbea, etc. In headings: Ucber Sfnmutiinb 
SKurbc (Sch.). (£afu«Ie^rc, ^Icnon^lc^rc. 

2. In folk-lore and folk-songs : fRoMp^txit Little Red Riding-hood ; 
Gd^neemittd^en. ^mU fprad^: t(^ bred^e bid^. fftUlm fprad^: i<$ fledge bt4 (Gt-)- 
Xprdjcn fnarrt. SKfiu^Icin pfcift. 

Article with Proper Nouns. 

147. The rule is: no article before proper nouns just as 
in English. 

1. Names of persons may take an article when the bearer is 
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well known and his name has become a common noon; to ex- 
press familiarity and intimacy, also contempt; to mark gender 
and case more clearly (this applies also to names of places 
and countries) ; when the author's or artist's name is used for 
his work; before names of planets, of ships, of the characters 
of a play, of titles of books taken from a person. Ex. : @in 
SCaf^infltott, ntt 3BeIfe, Me Dttonen. Schiller's Tell and Wallen- 
stein, Goethe's Gotz and Lessing's M. von Bamhelm are full 
of examples of the second use (familiarity, etc.). £te 93u|le U^ 
©ofrateg* SBafiii^ Dem gerMnan^ getDcfen, »a« Dctattio mir »ar ♦ ♦ ♦ 
(Sch.). Sagt fl* nenncn ben SCallenjleitt (Sch.) (contempt). 
I:e»rtent fpielte lien 9lat^an. SWeiti grcunt) l§at ten Sorot J)erfattfl 
(painting by Corot). Der ^erfuled ifl bcf^aMgt* 

2. Names of countries and provinces which are not neuter 
take the definite article. Most of these are feminine and a 
few masculine, viz., compounds : tier SBrei^gau, 9i^eingau, ter 
©untgau; also t)er ^aa^ (+the Hague); bet, ta« SIfag. Femi- 
nines in -ct : bte Siirlei', SJaDa^ei' ; in -an ; We 9Roltau, Me 
SSetterau ; in -marl i Me Sleumarf , t)ie Ojlmarl ; Me 2aufl^, Me 
©djweig, Die ^rlmm, bie Setjante, bie 3)fal3. Some neuters in -lanb j 
H^ Sogtianb, bad ffienbtlanb, tie Slteberlanbe, pi. 

3. Names of oceans, lakes, straits, rivers, mountains, and 
forests always have the definite article, e. g., bad 9WltteImeer, bte 
Djifee, ber Sobcnfce, bcr Sett, ber ©unb, bet Sll^eln, bie "tonan, bcr 
ipara, ber ©pejfart, bie SHpen, ber ©dfetwargwalb. 

4. Names of the seasons, months, days of the week, of the 
streets of a city: „T)er SStnter iji tin S^renmann" (Clauiius). 
3m 3<ittuar, bed ©onntagd, auf or in ber Saifcrflrage, im gtuWng* 

14& Appellatives have an article as in English; bie 2;^rane 
quiClt, bte Srbe ^at mici^ t»ieber (F. 784). For exceptions see 
141-146. 

149. Abstract nouns have no article when they denote a 
characteristic or state of mind : SSlut aeiget auij ber SRameludf ; 
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©e^orfam ijl l>e« fi^rijlcn ©tl^mttd (Sch.). %ttnU toflt in troja'd 
fallen (id.) ilrieg ifl ewig gwifd^en 2tjl unti ?ltg»o^n (id.). But 
when they denote an act or motion they are treated as appel- 
lativea They may also take the article that has generalizing 
force, e.g.y ®er JpD ijl ttx (SflnX^en ©oto (B.). Die SBa^I ^e^t Mr 
no(3^ frel (Sch.). Die Rm^ ifl lattg imD furg ifl unfer Seben (F. 
658-9). Die Sotfti^aft ^5rM* tro^l, attein mir fe^U tct ®Iau&e 
(F. 765). Da« »ar ein ®(^u§ ! (Sch.). 

150. Names of materials have the generalizing article, 
which denotes the whole kind or substance, or an article that 
singles out a certain kind or quantity, e, g,, I:et SBein crfreut 
M 3Renf(i^en ^erj (B.). la^ ®ote ifl !oflBar. Die ©teinfo^Ie ifl 
fd^marj oDer ixam. Without article: Sifter un^ Ooto f^ait i6^ nid^t 
(B.). Slut i|l fleflojTert (Sch.). Sa^ mir ten Jeflen ^tijtv SBeind in 
purem ®olte reidjen (G.). 

151. Collective nouns take an article except when taken 
in a partitive sense: 2Bad rennt Da« Solf ? (Sch.). 2Seit t^a^inten 
war ttoci^ la^ gu^oolf (id.). SBir l&aten Sugijol! unt) SReiterei (id.). 

152. All classes of nouns qualified by an adjective^ by a 
genitive, by a relative clause, etc., take an article in the singu- 
lar, excepting names of materials and nouns in the vocative, in 
the predicate or in certain adverbial phrases. The plural has 
the definite article or none. Ex. : Der Heine @ott t>er 3Belt Meibt 
fletd »on glei^em @d)Iag (F. 281). X)er ®ott, ter Sifen mi^'m 
lieg . ♦ ♦ (Amdt). Die ipau))tflaot tton Sranfrei*. But (®ie) 
fprad^en laut »oII fio^eit @inn« ml ®efu^Ic« (G.). ^a& alter ffieife. 
Se ga6 ((i^bnre ^titm aU tie unfern (Sch.). Der alte Sariaroffa 
(Uh.). 

153. The genitive preceding a noun always has the article 
except a proper name : 3n M 9Jlarmor« lalte SBangen (Sch.). 
3nt>e0 SBaltied SRitte (id.). Schiller's „an Ufer^d Slant)" Goethe 
would have made a compound, ^^nfcr^tartD." Oomp. ,,8erged^ 
tfi^U" and other compounds of Goethe. 
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154. The definite article stands for an Eng. possessive 
pronoun, whan the possessor cannot be mistaken. There 
may or may not be a personal pronoun as object in the sen- 
tence. E3L.: Der Sopf ftut mix fo »e^ (Song). $a6t i^r mix ttn 
Singer iloi genommm? (Sch.). (@ie) rii^tt il^m leife tie (Sd^ulter 
(H. and D. 4, 63). See 243, 3. 

155* 1. In S. G. the definite article is always applied to members of 
the fiimily instead of the possessive prononns. In N. G., as in Eng., no 
article is necessary: ®rii§' bctt ®atcr unb ©aterd ©rilber I (Sch.). 

2. As with proper names so names of materials and ahstiact noons 
often have the definite article in the genitive and dative merely to show 
the case : ber fSliUi SBaffer ^oxiii^tn* 

156. The definite article is used in German for the indefi- 
nite in English in a distributive seuse : Sutter lofiet anbert^alb 
9Rarf ta^ 3>funD, a pound ; biefed SuA foflet 90 5)fettttig(c) bie gUe ; 
futtfmal bad ^a^x or iat ^a^xt. This " a " in Eng. represents the 
preposition ** on," and is not the indefinite article. 

167. (Sin can stand in German before certain indefinite prononns and 
nenter adj. where it does not stand in Eng.: tin ieberr ein Uciix^tx, tin fold^err 
etn matK^er (better tnan^ einer); ein fefledr = a fixed sum; etn mtf^xtxt^, = 
more ; ein tottd^t^, = little. 3<4 fd^retbe nad^flend ein me^rered. 

Bepetition of the Article. 

158. Before each of several nouns of different gender the 
article must be repeated if it stand at all: Der Setter, bie SRutter 
ble glngen ijor bed ^auptmannd 4)au« (Song). If two nouns, con- 
nected by unb, denote different persons the article should be 
repeated : Der Dnfel unb ^oi^t be« ftinbed war bet ber Saufe 
gugegen (one person). But ber Dttlel unt ber ^(A^t ♦ . ♦ (two 
persons). 

Both mles are often offended against by Luther, Goethe, and Lessing, 
and frequently in the spoken language : SBcnn man ben SKaler unb Dit^ter mit 
einanbcr ttcrgletd^en Witt . . . (Le.). 

The article before an apposition is treated as in English. 
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SYNTAX OF THE GENDER. 

159. The gramiuatical gender of notms is threefold, mas- 
culine, feminine, nenter. As to liying beings, the nouns de- 
noting males are mascoliney and those denoting females femi- 
nine. Ex. : ttt gud^d, ibm, ^tt gute SKann, gicjfe, Rm&it, Dd)«, 
Sod; tie «tt^, 3iege, a3aje, f^dne Wlafi), Die ®au, ©hite* 

1. ExoeptioDB : noons denoting the young of animals, diminutlyes, 
and bad 9Bci^, bad Wttnlfdf (see 59X bod ^hHOiaiitmiiier are neater. Ex.: bad 
Serfel, SMeiv StaW, msb6^ ^xiOOxu 

2. Any grammatical gender is ascribed to the names of the spedes 
without regard to sex. Nenter: bad S^ftrb, bad ©d^ttm bad @<^f» bad 
^tff. Fern, : bit ^tati^tigaO, ImeifCr Sienr, atosd, fRotte. Masc : bet $ifd^^ 
Chafer Daci^d, Snd^« 

160. Where the grammatical gender does not coincide 
with the natural, the following rules may be of service, based 
on the meanings of nouns and on their deriyation. See 159, 1. 

GeNDEB AGOOBDma TO ICEANINQ. 

1. Mascoline are : 

The names of the points of compass, of the winds, seasons, 
months, days of the week; of mammals (a few small ones like 
bie ^an^, Die 9latte excepted), most of the larger birds, most 
fish, and stones. 

Ex. : ber 9lorb or 9lorben; ©ommer; getotar, Stttgtt'jl; SRontag, 
©otttiabenb; ber gfel, 25»e, Slefant ; ber ©trattf, abler, ©tord^; ber 
^ai, Sid, ^arpfen (aU compounds with -fif^, of course, as ber 

SBalfifd^, Stlipptn^\il) ; ber «iefel, Xiama'nt, gcfcfpat 

2. Feminine are : 

The names of most rivers, trees, plants, and flowers (in -e), 
insects, small singing birds, and nearly all derivative abstract 
nouns. 
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Ex. : tie SCcfer, DDer, fitte ; Me Sldje, Zannt, Sucfte ; tte 9lelfe, 
3lofc,9lttbc,9lcffel,«artoffcI; Me ameife, SBange, Siene ; Me ^lacbtigaD, 
©^watte, Sercfte; also Die Rxa^t, gule* Die 2icfce, Sugenti; 3ugcttD, 
Demut, gt^euntHAfeit, etc. 

3. Neuter are : 

The names of places and countries except those always hay- 
ing the article (see 147, 2), collective nouns (particularly those 
with ®e-) ; most names of materials including metals, of the 
letters of the alphabet; other parts of speech used as nouns, 
particularly adjectives not denoting persons (see 169). 

Ex. : „U^ Wont iSpanien/' „eitt Hein ^axi^," tad SSoIf, $cer, ®e^ 
birge, ®ef(i^tt^; IM Jpola, ^tn, ®*mala, Dtfl; H^ gifen, SSlci, ^upfer, 
Sinn; bad SB, g); tad Summeln, „Dad SBenn unt tad 3lfcer,"tad 
®ute, tad SBa^re, tad ©Aone* 

Bbxabk.— So many rivers are feminine because they are compounded with -aha 
(+Lat. aqua) : iCQefer and SBerta < Weserft(h), Werraha; tie ®a(}a(c^). But notice ber 
St^ein, SRain. ®ie BH^wtk^ Stftrtet have the article really on account of their exceptional 
gender. American rivers are masculine : ber ipubf on, bet SRo^aiot. 

161. Gender acoobdiko to debivation and endings. 

1. Masculine are : 

Most monosyllables by ablaut, e. g.^ ter ®pru(!^, ©pro§, ©tiS, 
©djirm ; those in -cr, -ler, -iter (denoting agents) ; in -el (denot- 
ing instrument); all in -ling; many in -en; dissyllabics in -e 
according to the n-declension (denoting living beings) ; in Aii. 

Ex.: ter ©dfereiber, ^iinjHer, 3)F5rtner; ter Dedfel, ^tM, ter gremt^ 
ling, ©unfiling, ©Sugling; ter ©egen, Degen; corresponding to 
Eng. -om, Sufen, Sefen; t*er «nabe, 26»e, Sote; ©anferi^, SBute^s 
rid), gittic!^- 

2. Feminine are: 

Many dissyllabics (by ablaut, see 496) in -e ; abstract nouns 
in -e, mainly from adjectives ; in -ie, mostly foreign; many in 
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-t; all in -fl, -In, -ung,— ^cit, -felt, -fc^aft; some in -nld and 
-I'al; foreign ones in -age (see 163, 5). 

Ex,: tie ®rb^e, 4)ij^e; tie ©prad^e, ®ak: tie 3)^ilofop^ie, ®alan^ 
terie; tie ^aft, maijt, «raft; tie 2'CiQtxti, Suriflerei, gSelotei; tie 
greutttin, Se^rerin ; tie DulDung, SBitmung ; tie gteifceit, grbmrnig^ 
Uit; greutttfd^aft; tie SBiltnid, gaulni^; tic Slamage, Sourage, 

3. Neuter are: 

All in -ijtn, -lein ; most in -fel, -fal, -nid, -turn ; nearly all of 
the form ®e-e or ®e- without e; some in -tU ' 

Ex.: ta« ipunt(!^en, «naMein; ta« Slatfel, Ubertlcibfel; tag ©d^icf::: 
fal, Sabfal; tag ®er>a(J^tnid, Sermadjtnid; tag ^onighim, S^rijlentum 
(only two masc, ter Slei^tum and 3i^tum); tag ®efilte, ©emalte; 
tag ®eHIt, ®ef(^icf ; tag Siintel, ®e|!ntel, and the S. G. diminu- 
tives tag SRintel, Subel, etc. 

\ On the whole the gender of nonnB has changed very little in the history of the lan- 

guage. Ex. of changes are: bie Bitti < O. H. G. der Htu^ already M. H. G. sometimes 
diu site. f2)te 93Iume was O. H« G. both masc. and fem. <Z)ie $a^ne was O. H. G. der 
fano. )^.^[^ ^ 

162. The following groups of nouns have varying genders, 
though some are of the same origin and have the same mean- 
ing. They should be fully treated in the dictionary, to which 
the student is referred. Only a few examples are given in 
each group. 

Ist group. The same form and meaning, but doable gender (m. and 
n.) ; ber and bag 5Wcter, %i)txmomifttXf fdatomt'ttx, fdtnx^, B^xtdtn, Beug, etc. 

2d group. Double gender (m. and f.) with varying forms, but the 
same meaning and origin : ber ©d^urj — tie Sd^iirje; ber 2:ru^p — bic Sruppc; 
ber DueH — bie DueUe; ber ©patt — bie Spalte. 

Bd group. Double gender, the same form in sg. and pi. if the plural 
be formed of both genders, but of dififerent meaning and sometimes of 
different origin (the latter with *). 
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All adjectives : ber ®ttte» + the good man ; bte (SutC/ + the good 
woman ; pL bte ®uten« 



ber ^etbe^ heathen 


bte $etbe, heath 


pi. bie ^eiben 


*ber Sutter bull 


bte S3uIIe (document) 


bte fduUtn 


ber dxU, heir 


bad dxU, inheritance 


bte (Srben 


ber 5Jerbienjl, earnings 


bad 35erbiettflf desert, merit 


bte »erbien(le 


*bcr Oeifel, hostage 


bie ®eigel, scourge 


bie ®ei§eln 

-feltt 
bie 3Ke(fer 


*ber SReflTer; measurer 


ba^ 3Re|fer, knife 



There are perhaps forty in all. 

4f.h group. Double gender, double plural, but different meauing and 
sometimes different origin (the latter marked *), Perhaps a dozen or 
more. 



ber 93anbr volume 
*ber SPlarfci^, march 

ber @(i^tlb, shield 
♦ber %f)0Xf fool 



pi. S3anbe 
sWarfd^e 
®«ilbe 
Xi^oren 



bad 93anb/ ribbon 
bie ^ax\6), marsh 
bad 8(^ilb/ sign-boaid 
bad £§or; gate 



pi. a3anber 
SWarf(^en 
©c^ilber 
SJore 



Gender of formgk words. 



163. Foreign words retain generally the original gender : 
blc 5^ein < L. podna, later pSna ; bad Sloflcr < L. daustrum ; 
ber ^erfcr < L. carcer{em). 

Many have changed gender for various reasons. They were 
fully Germanized and followed German models according to 
ending or meaning, or they folio wed French (Romance) rules. 
Some changes are difficult to account for. 

1. Examples of neuter nouns that became masculine, masculines that be- 
came neuter, and f eminines that became neuter : ber 3)ala'flr < palatium ; 
ber ©alfanir < baUamum ; ber SWantcl, < manteUum ; ber 9)reldf < pr^- 
tium ; ber ^nnh, < punetum. Neuter nouns in -at : bad ^fonfitta'tf < con- 
tuUitua ; bad %f>xmQ!X, fomuxtum or -U8; bad 9liedf < V. L. ritma (f.) ; bad 
^xtvi%, < cruc{em) (f ). 

2. Examples of nouns that have changed gender in analogy with Ger- 
man words similar in meaning and ending : ber Qxt^th < tegula ; ber 
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Starntor, marmoTf n., on acconnt of ber Stein (see 160, 1) ; htx ^ixptt, < 
corpus, n. ; ber Staba'^tx, < cadaver, n., on acooont of ber 2txht ber Sei(^ 
nantr and the many mascolines in ~nr; bie Jtummti, < numertu, since bit 
Qa^U d^uropa, <Bipaxta, 9[t$en, Zxeia, now all neater (see 160, 3). 

3. Nouns in -arium, -orium, -eriumy -are, became all masculine in 
analogy with H. G. words in -<rr < CBre < art : ber 9Ua'r, < aUare ; ber 
teller, < ceUarium; ber ^falter, < psaUerium; ber ffici^er, < O. H. Q. 
uftwdri < frivarium ; ber 9)tafler, < It. piaslra, L, < V. L. plastrum, 

4. Neuter nouns, whose plural ended in -a in Gr. or L., became 
feminine in German from analogy with feminines in -<t < a, and also 
through Romance influence : bie S3ibelf < bibUen, V. L. Mblia ; bie Drgel» 
< organum, -a; bie 9)fnmbe, < V. L. provenda (pi.) ; bie ©tubie, < 
studium ; bie 9)rttmie, < prcemivm. 

5. Words in Ht'ge, masculine and feminine in French, are all feminine 
in G., e. g., bie Saga'ge, bie ©lama'ge, bie Coura'ge, etc. •Die ©d^rift, < scrip- 
turn, bie ^ad^f < pactum, are due to analogy with G. nouns in -i, viz., 
bie grra^t, @i(!^ti ©^i^t, SRa^t, etc 

Gendeb of coMPOuin) nouns. 

164. Compound nouns have the gender of the last noun : 

lit Sirn^aum, bie ^au^t^iir, tad ©d^ilDer^aud, bad grauenaimmer 
(lady). 

Exceptions ; a. Many compounds with -ntut : bie Demut, bie SBe^mut, 
bie ©anftimit; but ber ^oc^mut, ber Sreimut, etc. They are, however, only 
seeming exceptions, -mut going back to compounds with O. H. G. and 
M. H. G. -muot, m.., and -muoti, f . This has given rise to the double 
gender of the same noun : 0. H. G. Mhmuoti, f. only, but M. H. G. 
hochmUete, hoehmuot, f., and hochmuot, m. ; bie X)emut^ < M. H. G. 
diemUete, diemuat, always feminine: ber StUvxtmU bie ^nrnttt^ bie ®ro§mut; 
also ber (9rogmut; always ber ^oc^mut* For ^rmutr which is no compound 
with -mut, see 611» 2, a, 

h Vtx ^(f(!^eu seems an exception, because bie @c$eu is old and more 
common than ber @(^e«. 

c. Names of cities and places are neuter even if ending in nouns of 
different gender : bad fi^Sne ^am^urg, SiineBurg, ^xmahvc^, etc ; but bie SBarU 
burg/ ^errenburg/ because these are castles, = S3urgeitr f., and not towns. 
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d, £>er !P{tttt90(^ {^e^u f.) appears bj the side of the le^timate bte 
Wlitmo^, already in M. H. G. It has followed the other days of the 
week, which are all masculine. (See 160, 1). 

e. !Dte 9nttt)ort had double gender in O. H. G., bat the neater was 
more common. Lather has still bie and ba^ ^^nttDort. 

GONGOBD OF GENDEB8. 

165. This subject can be best treated under the head of 
concords as between noun and adjective, noun and pronoun, 
subject and predicate. The general rule that adjectives and 
pronouns take the grammatical gender of the noun to which 
they refer is only set aside when the grammatical gender does 
not coincide wiLh the sex. In that case the pronoun or adjec- 
tive can take the natural gender. 

166. SWdbd^ciir 3)lfi3blctn, SGDcib, Bfrfiulfin admit of this construction ac- 
cording to the sense, most commonly ; not so, ^inbr ^rauenjimmer; S^amt" 
lein^ So^nlein^ and the other diminutives : Unb f^netC mar i^re ^pur )>eTloren« 
foBalb ba« SKdb^en Stbfci^ieb M^m (Sch.). 3cne« SWaW^cn xft% ba« tjertricbenc, 
ble btt gewd^lt ^a|l (H. and D., IV. 210). !£)u gebenebcictc untcr ben ©etbern(B.). 
@te ungldtfltd^eT* 8ie unglMlt(i^e, you unhappy man, woman. The adjective 
therefore also agrees with the sex. 

^raulein and the diminutives of names of females have »bte" sometimes 
in colloquial language : bie grdulcin, bie ©o\)^ic'ci^cn, bie !Dort^ett (Dorothy). 
But ;,3^re grdulein Xo^f^ttx" is quite common and correct : Sljre %xauUin 
%o^ttx . . • roar audgelaffen (unrestrained) (G.). 

167. Names in the predicate, not capable of forming a feminine from 
a masculine, like Se^rertit < Se^rer, SSorjle^erin < Sorjle^err of course retain 
the grammatical gender, no matter what the sex of the subject : Ste 
toarb . . ♦ gleti!^ mit befonberer ST^tung aU ®a\t bejanbelt (G.). But even pre- 
dicate nouns capable of forming a feminine by suffix if used in the ab- 
stract sense, and not the personal, form an exception, e. g,, ^nx, ^dittx fein 
or merbenr "to be or become master of." ^emt 14 bin euer ^onig (Sch.). 
©ic roax bcr SJerbred^er (id.). 

168. The neuter pronouns (e«, {eted, bad, afle«, etc.) may refer 
to a masc. or fem. noun, even to the plural and to a masc. and 
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fern, noun together : @ie hmmm ^ttoox tin SBeii ba, ein 3Rann 
• ♦ ♦ lad re* nun,ed n)ill ftd) erge^cn fogleid^, We ^ned^el gur Stuntc, 
= they stretch their bones for the dance, eager to enjoy them- 
selves (in Goethe's „a:otentana"). 3ltte« rennet, rettct, p^tet (Sch.). 
Da mag Denn ©djmerj unl ®enug, ©elingen unt SerDru§ mit einanler 
wed^feln »ie ed lann (F. 1756-8). ©tinfdbtoeigcnl ^jbrten |lc (three 
persons) )u, intern ieted in ft(!^ fettfl guriidfel^rte (G.). 

169. When adjectiyes are nsed substantively, the mascu- 
line and feminine denote sex, the neuter an abstract noun or 
thing : ttt ®ute, tie ®ute, the good man, woman; tad ®ute, the 
good (abstract), ^omm^ l^erai, o ^ofte ©d^ne, unb ^erlap teiii 
flolscd ®^Io§ (Sch.). Dtt ^afl ^errliii^ed i)oll6raci^ (id.). Dad S6fe, 
tad i(^ ni^t miO; tia^ t^ue id) (B.). 

SYNTAX OF SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

170. Names of persons and materials can take a plural 
only when they denote several persons, species, or kinds, viz., 
tit ipeinridje, tie Sert^ad/tie Die (the various kinds of oil), tic 
©rafer, tie gette, tie ©alge. 

171. Abstract nouns do not as a rule admit of a plural, 
but as in English the plurals of such nouns were once 
quite common, viz., 9Jlinne, ©nate, SBonne, ^uto, Sl^re^ Some 
of these plurals are left in certain phrases: in S^rcn, gu fi^ren; 
!oon ®otted ©naten ; gu S^ulten fommen lajfen, to be guilty of; 
Sm. ©naten ; tie iperrf^aften. Compare Eng. thanks, loves (in 
Shakspere), favors, regards. 

172. To the sg. -utttim in composition corresponds often -Icute, pi. 
only, which in sense really corresponds to 3Wenf^r 3JJenfd^cn, without regard 
to sex. Examples : (Sbclmann — (£bcttc«tc, gentry ; Canbmann, peasant, — 
Canblcute, country folk : S^emann, married man, — S^cleute, married people ; 
but the pi e^emdnner means " married men " ; ^ul&rmann — %uf^xlmt, driv- 
ers, carters : i^attfmann — itau jlcute, mercliants, etc. But Siebermantt, hon- 
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est man ; (Sl^renmamtf man of honor ; Btaativxatm, and a few more, form 
only the regular plural in -er« 

173, For certain nouns which form no plural, plural comx>ounds are 
used, some of which have also a singular. — E.g. : 



bad Seucr 


bic f^cucrdbrunile 


bcr Xob 


bie %oMm 


ber ERat 


bie Statf^iatge 


bet !Danf 


bie ^anffagungen 



174. Nouns only used in the plural are : 

a. Diseases : a3Iattem, a^aferiti SRoteln* 

b. Certain dates: Z)fttxn, ^ftngfletty SBeil^nad^ten^ %tntn, Saflettr bx SBod^ctt 
= in childbed. 

e. Names of relationship : Cltern; ®ebrubcr, brothers, as ®ebrfiber ®rimmr 
the brothers Grimm, but generally only in the names of firms ; ®t^<i^xox\ttx, 
brothers and sisters, rarely in the sg. = brother and sister ; other nouns 
as Oefllbe, Binfen, Srieffd^aftcnr Cinfunftc, etc. 

175. Masc. and neater nouns denoting quantity, weight, 
extent, preceded by numerals, stand in the singular, but fern, 
nouns (except 9BarI) in the plural as in Eng., e.g., 6 ®lad S3ier, 
10 %a^ 5Beln; „an bie treimal l|unDerttaufcnb 9Rann" (Song of Prince 
Eugene), 5 gu§ ticf, 3 9Karf 70 ffcnnlg(c), 70 x 7 = ficbengig 
mal Peben mal (B.). Feminines : 3 SRcilen brcit, 10 glafc^cn ^oxt^f 
xodn, 12 ©tunDcn^ The coins, ba« 3a^r, ber SJlonat, ©^rltt gener- 
ally stand in the plural, e.g., 50 3)fenni0c mad)cn 5 ®rof(ifeen, 
3 i)ulaten, 20 S^ritte lang; yet also sing., „90 3a^r — geMdtt lum 
Sobc"; 7 'ilRonat(e) alt; but aefen mart 

176. In older German the plural was used in all genders just as in 
Enpr. That the singular was ever used came from the analogy of masc. 
nouns and '* diu marc " with the neuter nouns, in all of which sing, and 
pi. would not be distinguished. See 431; 2. The fern, of the n-declen- 
sion never followed this analogy. For Mam see 59. Compare the Eng. 
" a ten-year-old boy/* now colloquial. " Year " is an old plural just like 
Sa^r. In the D. pi. the coins, etc., in 175 almost always have en. 

177. Notice the use of the singular in German for English plural in 
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such phrases as : unter bem ^lerten unb ffinften ®rabc norbl^er Srette (Hn.) ; 
ber erflc unb ber funfte »er« »urbe(n) gefungen; bie brel ©(^ulcr muffen jur ©trafe 
bie ^anb auf ben SWunb Icgtn; »iele Jabcn bad Cebcn ^erloren, many lives were 
lost or many lost their lives. 



SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 

NOMINATIVB. 

178. The nominative is the ease of the subject and of 
direct address: aHeiti greunt), fie ^tittn ter Serciangcnl^cit pnD uM 
ein Sttd^ mit fieJen ©iegcln (F. 575-6). 3Wit cuc^, iperr ^Doctor, gu 
fraalcren ifl e^ren^oH unt> ifl ®c»inn (F. 941). Absolute N. 297. 

179. Neuter verbs and verbs in the passive voice which 
govern two accusatives in the active, are construed with a 
predicate nominative. See 270. 

Such are : 1. ©ctn, wcrben, blciben, bunfcttr fd^einen, ^etgen (to be called), 
ficltem wad^fen, Pcrbcn, etc.: Dca |>immela gugungcn (Inb immcr bie bcflen (Le.). 
Slffcr Sob »trb neue« 8cben (He.), ©r wirb ein groger 9)rinj bid an fein (£nbe 
f(3^cincn (Sch.). Da« aUein mad^t fd^on ben SBeifen, ber W ieber btinft ju fein(Le.). 
These verbs denote a state or transition. Preceded by aid the construe- 
tion may be called an apposition : SlKeln er jlarb aU S^rijl (F. 2953). 5^^ 
fomme aU Q)efanbter bed ©erid^td (Sch.). (£r gi(t aid ein reid^er 3^ann, = He 
passes for . . . 

2. Verbs of calling, thinking, making, choosing, scolding, viz., 

fienannt, gebad^t, angefe^en, gentad&t, betrad^tet, gewablt, gcfd^olten toerben, and 
others: 2Bil^e(m »on Dranien n>irb ber ©d^weiger genannt, SBil^elm »on bet 
fWormanbier ber ©roberer. (£r »arb ein X)ieb gefc^oUen, aid ein Jlaugenidl^W 
betrad^tet. 3d^ barf mid^ nid^t bed ®lii(fed Siebling fd^eUen (K6mer). 

Genitive. 

180. The genitive is used chiefly as the complement of 
nouns and adjectives, but also of the verb (object). The gen- 
itive with nouns expresses the most varied relations. The 
principal ones are briefly given and illustrated below. Ger- 
man does not differ from other languages. 
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1. G. of origin, cause, authorship, relationship: ^ad SBunber ifl be* 
®lauUn& UcBjlcd ^inb (F. 766). ®octJe« gaujl. Die gru^te M Saumed. 

2. Subjective Q.: Die 2icl>c ®otte«, mld^t f^^tx i|l benn aHe SJernunft (B.). 
Der ®efang ber ©ogel* Da« ijl ber 5fampf ber 3)ferbe «nb Bifte (Hu.). 

8. Objective G,: Der SlnWidf biefer ®egenb (Hu.). Die (Jrflnbuttg ber »u*- 
brudferhtnf!. 

The personal pronoun is rarely found in this construction. Instead oi 
ivbte 2\tU feiner'' stands bie fiie^e }u i^ntr gegen i^n» 

4 Possessive G. : Dc« 2fatum« wtifld^tBare ^anb (Sch.). Der ®arten be« 
^ijnig^. Dod^ beffer tj!'«, i^r faUt in ®otteS ^anb aU in (bie) bcr2Rettfc^ett (Sch.). 
Sometimes the possessive pronoun is put after the G. in coUoquial lan^ 
guage. Lessing has it several times: Dad fc^ien ber ttlten Sfrtijlen iji 
©efd^mad nid^t lu fein (Le.). See 242, 2. 

5. G, of quality OT characteristic: Der Sfingling eblen Oept^lcd (H. and 
D., IV. 66). 

This G. and the preceding stand also in the predicate after neuter 
verbs : ©ellg flnb, bie reined ^erjend jlnb (B.). Siner aJJeinung fein; bed a:obed 
fein. (Sin \o\^ix Safferflanb tear alfo etned ^Uerd mit ben ro^en Den!md1ern 
wenf^lic^en ^un|lflei§ed (Hu.). 

6. Apprmtive or ^eeifying G.: Der getter bed Sfrgwo^nd; bad Safter ber 
2:runffu(^t; bie <Siinbe ber Unbanfbarfeit* ^arl er^ielt ben SBeinamen bed ®ro§en. 

This G. and that of characteristic are frequently supplanted by )9on + 
Dative : Cine Sici^e »ott ^o^em filter tt)urbe »om SBU^e getroffen. Dieb »on (einem) 
©ebienten; 3:eufel »on ©eik (Le.). See Prepositions, 303, 15. 

7. Partitive G,, dependent upon nouns of quantity, weight, measure ; 
with numerals, various pronouns ; comparative and superlative. Ex. : 
S^ut ntd^td (= no matter). (£r (ber tWantel) f^at ber 2!ropfen ntejr (Le.). film ber 
SBefd&eiben^eit gcnug (id.). Dem rei(^te fte ber ®abett kf!e, ber ©lumen atterfd^ijnfie 
bar (Sch.). gilnf unferd IDrbend waren f(^on . ♦ ♦ bed fii^nen 3Jluted Dpfer 
tt>orben (id.). 2afit mir ben BejUn S3ed)er SBeind in ^uxtm ®olbe xti^m (G.). Du 
fd^lugfl bid^ bur(^ mlt ^unbert a^t^i^ SWann burd^ i^rer 3:aufenb (Sch.). Unfer einer 
fann ^^ bad nii^t leifienr = " One like (of) us cannot afford that." 

181. In the spoken language and also in the classics (excepting 
poetry) this partitive G. has passed into mere apposition ; especially 
after nouns of weight, measure ; after numerals ; after nid^tdr nid^tr and 
the indefinite pronouns. Ex. : (£in 9)funb 3:^ec ; brei <S(^effeI Jtorn. (£ttt)ad 
^d^iined, nid^td ©ofedr 9iel (Sauted are no longer felt as genitives. The adjec- 
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tive used as noun is governed indei)endent]7 of the pronoun or numeral. 
Ex. : 3etgt bad »erfalf(^te S3latt nt(§t» man »oIIc ju ni*td ®utcm und »erbinbcn f 
(Scb.). Dad Wrmte ju ctWttd ©c^TCtflidbem fu^ren (id.). From Luther to Lessing 
this G. IS still quite frequent, and it still remains in certain phrases, e, g., 
^ier ijl melned SBleibend nidjt, " I cannot stay here." SJlel Sluf^ebend ma^^tnt 
" to make much ado." SBetm id^ mit ^Itenfd^en^ unb mit (SngeUungm rebete unb 
l^dtte bet 2icb« nt^t • ♦ . (B.), literally " and had nought of charity." It is 
supplanted by «on« aitdr unter + D. See Prepositions, 303. Ser 9on undf 
ttttter utid ? 

Genitive Dependent upon Adjectives. 

182. It stands after adjectives denoting possession and 
interest or lack and want; fulness or emptiness; knowledge or 
ignorance; desire or disgust; guilt or innocence; e, g., fii^tg, 
*§aB^aft, ftd^cr, tcil^aftig, unfa^ig ; bar, *lod ; *»ofl, *fatt, Iccr, quitt, 
»erIujHg; fun^ig, *gc»a^r, unfunbig; *miibe, kgicrig; f^ulbig, Ictig, 
etc. Ex.: Ded langen ipabcrd mittc (Bii.). Dcd 2ci6cd btjl tu lettg 
(id.). Ded ®erid)U fdjultig (B.). (§cngfle) bcgierlg bed ©tatted (H. 
and D., VI. 313). ®ic jtnb ttott [u§ett ffielnd (B.). lu bifl ed boci^ 
aufricten, Slitter ? (Le.). 

183. The adjectives marked * and others not given admit also of 
the accusative. In the last illustration ^ed" was felt as A., and therefore 
^bad** is much more common. See Pronouns, 199, 2. E. g,, Scfr bin bad 
fatt, mftbe* ** I have enough of it," " am tired of it." 

The prepositions nac^^ )}onf etc., + D. frequently supplant the geni- 
tive, e,g., /rbegiertg m^ bem ©taUe^ would be commoner; "0^% rein fein ))on 
ettoad. 

Genitive after Verbs. 

184. It may stand as nearer object, as remoter object^ and 
adverbially. 

As direct object after verbs with meanings similar to the 
adjectives in 182; also ad^ten, warten, l^arren, fpotten, ladjen, fci^onen 
gentegett, flerBen, pflegen, benfen, i)ergejfen, lo^nen, ^erfe^len, Brau(S^en, 
and others. 
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Ex. : Da« aJergigmclmii^t. 3d^ benfe betn (G.). -^ungerd Perben. T^a^ loljitt 
^6) ber 5Ku^e nic^t, = It is not worth the trouble. (£d j^nb nt(|t alle fret bte 
i^rcr ^ctten gotten (Le.). ®tbxau^t ber 3eitr flc ge^t fo f^nctt »ott l^inncn (F. 1908). 

185. After verbs governing an A. of the person the G. of 
the thing stands as remoter object, such as judicial verbs, those 
with privative meaning, verbs of emotion; after many reflexive 
verbs with meanings similar to the adjectives in 182, e.g., gei^en, 
t)ernagen,frci|>re(i^cn; befd^ufoigcn, htxauhn, cntlaben, entlaffen, cntbintcn, 
iibcrfiebcn, ^erjld^em, Bcle^ren, ma^ncn, and others ; fi(% freuen, bebic^ 
nen, erinnern, fd^amen, beflei§cn, erfrec^cn, fid^ ttjcl^ren. 

Ex. : (Eittlaffit mxd^ mciner Sl^ncntJrobe, id^ toxU m^ eurer ttiebcrum cntlaflTett 
(Le.). SKer htm mtd^ ciner ©iinbe jei^cn ? (B.). Scmanb bed Sanbed ^erweifeit ; 
eined ©erbre(3^end anflagen, flberfftjren, etc. (£ntf(^Iage btd^ atter f(^»arjen ©ebanfen 
(Le.). Du barffl bt(^ beiner SBa^l ni^t fc^dmen (Sch.). But many of these gen- 
itives are supplanted by auf, fiber 4- A., and by A. alone. 

186. Certain impersonal verbs expressing feelings, which 
are construed with the A. of the person feehng and with the 
Q. of the cause and object of the feeling. 

Ex. : (£d efelt nitci^, ed reut, erbarmt, jammertf terbriegt mx^ ; ed loljnt P(i^« 
2)arob erbarmt ben ^irten bed dten ^ol^en |)errn (Uh.). Unb ba er bad SJolf fal^e, 
(ammerte i^n belTelbtgen (B.). But the nominative supplants here the A. of 
the person, and the A. the G. in the spoken language as a ru]e; „ti'* was 
again felt as A. See 183. Ex.: !Z)ad gereut mid^r bauert ini($» X)er ©ere^te 
erbarmt |tcl^ feined SJiel^ed (B.). 

Adverbial Genitive. 

187. It expresses place, time^ manner, and other adverbial 
relations. 

Ex.: Place: Unfer $anb, red^ter ^anb, aHer Drteiif ** everywhere." 3d^ 
moi^te (it is not likely that . . .) biefcd SBeged fobalb ttt(^t wieber !ommcn (Le.). 
Time : biefer Za^t, bed Slbenbd, »bed ^Worgend in ber dxix^t.** 
Manner: trocfnen Su§ed, dry-shod; f!ebenben %vi^t^, immediately; »er- 
nftnftiger ©eife, reasonably, ©ie famen un^errtd^teter ©a(3^e jurudf, they re- 
turned without having accomplished their object. 
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A large number of these genitiYesliave passed into adverbs, e. g., |lugd# 
For genitive after Prepositions, see 302. 

Genitive in Exclamations. 

188. Interjections are followed by a genitive only when it 
denotes the canse or occasion of the exclamation. SSo^l and 
n?e^(e) have often a dative of the person and a genitive of cause 
or origin: D ted granjofen, ter feinen SSerflant, bicfcd gu uSerlegcn, 
fein ^era tiefed gu fit^Ien gel^abt ^ot (Le.). D tti ©IMi^en, bem ed 
ioergbnnt ifi, e i n e Suft mit euA au atmen (Sch.). 

Dative. 

189. It is the case of the indirect object, less remote than 
the genitive. The nearer object can also stand in the dative, 
bnt is more remote than the nearer object (the direct one) in 
the accusative. 

190. The dative stands as nearer object after intransitive 
verbs denoting: 1, approach and removal, similarity and dis- 
similarity; 2, pleasure and displeasure; 3, advantage and dis- 
advantage; 4, command and obedience; 5^ yielding and re- 
sistance ; 6, belonging to, agreement, trust, etc A large 
number of these verbs are compounds, viz., those with ent- 
ijer-, ai-, an-, auf-, bet-, eiit-, mi^, nadh-, »or-, ^oran-, trirer-, 
gu-, and those with noun, adjective, or adverb: leio t^un, nJofeU 
wUtn, fauer wcrtcti; juftatten fommcn, »etd madden, gu tell mxUn, tad 
2Bort rei>cn, "to defend,'' etc. 1, na^en, na6^Qt\^m, fcegcgnen, 
gletd^en, a^neln, aufcfcen, entfprcd^en, \cWn, cntge^en, naAflel^en; 2, 
0efaHen,t>anfett, gcnugen,kl^agen; ^ulftgen, ml^faUen, fd^mei^eln, laffen 
(to look), tiro^cn, groflen; fluci^en; 3, ^elfcn, n%n, Menen, beifle^ert; 
frommen, tot^xm, fd^aten; 4, geMeten, kfel)Ien,lJ5ren,ge^or(^en, folgcn; 
5, mi6:jtn, witlfal^ren, mitcrfle^cn, tt)tter|lrcbcn, tro^en ; 6, antworten, 
crmietem, geb&ren, cignen, beiflimmen, gureten, traucn, glaubcn, ter^j 
trauen* 
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Ex. : t>t^ Seknd itngmif^te %xtubt tt>aYt !einem ©tnrbli^m jtt tell (Sch.). 
©traflofe Srei^t ^pxxd^t ben bitten f^o^n (id.). X)u rebefl i^m bad SBort, attflatl 
i^n anjttflagen (id.). Dae @te^en n>irb i^m fauet; It is hard work for him to 
stand. 1. 2>u glei^fl bem ®ti\i, ben bu l^cgreifjl, ni^t mir (F. 512). Dad stoitidfl 
bu t^T (ber ^atax) nic^t a6 mil ^ebeln unb mit 64r<mBett (F. 675). 2. (£inem 
SBirte la§t nici^td itbler aid SReugierbe (Le.), Nothing looks worse in a host than 
curiosity. (So fiud^^ i^ aUtm, »ad bie ©eelc mit 2od^ unb Oaufetoerf umfpamU 
(F. 1587). Der fianbsjogt grottte bem Sell* 3. (Sic) »e|ret ben ^na6en, she 
restrains the boys (Sch.). Der ^nappe folgt bem flitter. ®ott |ilft benen, bie 
jl^ felber |elfen» 4. ©oil id^ gel^ord^n icnem Drang ? (F. 631). Du folgfl mir 
bo* balb na* (Sch.). ®e^or|l bu bir ? (id.). 5. Unb bie ®eMlbe ber S«ad^t toeid^en 
bem tagrnben fiid^t (id.). SS^o^l mx^t bu, bag id^ beinem dom nid^t tro^e (id.). 6. 
a^rauCf fd^aue tt>cm, SBem etgnet ®ott (Le.), To whom does God belong, = 
Who possesses him exclusively? Compound verbs: 3d^ |abe bir nid^t 
nad^gejlettt (F. 1426). ©e^r gern fie^t ^arlod bem SWmi'jler nac^ (Sch.). Die 
^onigin fa^ bem ifampfe ju (id.). 

191. After transitive verbs the indirect object stands in 
the dative and the direct in the accosatiye (see 198) : Ser^^IIe 
mir tad njogenDe ©etrdngc (F. 61). Dad 2Renfc^enreci^t, tad i:^m 
Slahir »ergonnt (F. 136). 

192. A datiye still farther removed from the verb is the 
ethical dative, or dative of interest (on the part of the speaker 
or hearer). It is generally a personal pronoun. 

Ex.: ®e5t mir, nid^td loeitet bawn (Sch.), "Go, I tell you, no more of 
that." SWir m i?ie6e, for love of me. 3Jm gu (£^ren. (<Sie) jinb bir gar 
lodfere, leid^te ©efelTen (Sch.). Die U^r fd^Wgt frtnem ®IudEU*en Gd.). 

193. After impersonal verbs: ed a-^nt, Belicbt, efelt, Qtf^t, felfelt, 
gebri(J^t, ed graut, graufet, gdingt, Hegt (mir) an et»ad, !ommt (mir auf 
ctttjad) an, fd^autert, fd)»intelt, trSumt, a^emt, and many verbs in 
190 can be counted here : Dem Sater graufet^d (G.). Sd liegt 
mir »icl baran, I care much for it. Dem staffer »arb^d faucr bet 
ipir unb Ui Mlk (Bu.). 

Datiye after Adjectives. 

194. These have meanings similar to the verbs in 190, 
e. g., angcne^m, a|nlidj, eigen, feinb, folgfam, bienjlbar, gnS^ig, l^ol^, 
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nadjtcilig, tjerbuntcn, autraglid^. Ex.: Da« flcl^t l^m a^nlid^, = 
. that's like him. aud^ toax tcr Slnfang i^ren ffiiinfci^en l^olo (Sch.). 
!Eie mcijlcn |lnt mir ^ugcrtan (id.), "devoted." 

195. Substitution of preposition + case, both after verbs 
and adjectives. 

d^Xt aufr an, gegettr vJbtx + aocusative, ntit and 'oon + dative may replace 
the dative : 3i$ l&tttt auf bt(i^» i(i^ gtaube an \>x(fi, t^ertraue auf i^n; Mn fTeunbU(i& 
gegen bie ^rmen. 2)et ^njug (suit) if! fe^r paffenb fur bi(]^# etc. 

•f ^ i' ' 196. Verbs with unsettled constructions. 

/ ^' ^ , ' ^ With a number of verbs usage is either unsettled or the classics still 

LitC'^y ^ow two cases, while the spoken language has settled upon one, e,g,^ 

^ now only ed bauc^t mir, but c^ bitnft mic^, classics have D. or A. after either. 

OlauBm with D. only, or an + A.; but F. 3438: 3c^ glaub' i^n (®ott) ni^t. 

. ' (Ed efelt mir and mi(^. 9»an bcjal^lt ben ifncd^t (person), bad ©rot (thing), bcm 

' » , , .^» 95drfcr bad ©rot. 3d^ rufe blr, I call out to you ; i^ nife bic%, I call you, etc. 

. [ 197. The few reflexive verbs after which the reflexive pro- 

noun stands in the dative are really transitive verbs, and the 
pronoun is the indirect object: Sr bifcet (td^ etwad ein, " he imag- 
ines something," "is conceited." 3d) ^arf mir f(!^meici^eln (Le.); 
but see 190, sub 2; 3<^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^tc ®<^^^ fo* 

Accusative. 

198. The accusative is the case of the direct object after 
transitive verbs, including many inseparable compoimds of 
intransitive verbs with be-, ent-, er-, i)er-, gcr-, lurd^, Winter-, 
liber-; unter-, urn- »ott-, t»iet)er-; such as befa'^ren, Befolgen, be^? 
feu(^ten, entfriiften, entfdbeiten, erfa'^ren, erfinben, tterlad^ett, vertreiben, 
gerjlreuen, turd^fe'geln, bintergc'^en, iifcerfe'^en, umge'ben, ttoHbri'ngen, 
tt)ieber^o'(cn. 

Ex.: Sl^r fc^t einen SKann wie anbcrc mc^r (P. 1874). SJcrad^te nur ©crnunft 
iinb SBiffcnfd&aft (F. 1851). !Dtc SRitben l^aben mi^ »crtrtebcn (Folk-song). Soof 
^at blc Belt umfcgelt. ». Sailor l^at ben ffaujl uberfe^t. 

199. Two accusatives may stand, one of the person and 
one of the thing, after verbs meaning to ask for, to inquire, 
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teach, to cause to do a thing or have a thing done, and simi- 
lar ones, e.g., fragen, le^rcn, faffen, bitten* Ex.: SBer (el^rtc Md^ 
ttefc gcujdtigcn SBorte ? (Le.) 2e:^re miif t^un na^ betncm ®o^U 
gefaHen (B.) (ti^utt = second ace). SBottm @le ben Sr^t ni^t 
fommen Ia{[en ? 

1. After fragen, bitten^ ilberrebcn, ^ercbeiir the two accusatives stand, as a 
rule, only when the accusative of the thing is a neuter pronoun, e. g., id^ 
blttc, fragc bi(^ ctwad, nic^t^, »iel. If the pronoun is lacking, then fragen 
na^ + D., bitten urn + A., ubcrrcbcit »ott or ju + D. or the G. without prep- 
osition is the prevailing construction : |)afl bu na(]^ ijm gefragt? 3c^ ^abe t^n 
barum gebeten» 

Siigen fhafen, Sunber nel^mcn govern an A. of the person : Dad nimmt 
mt(^ 2Bunbcr, " I wonder at that." 

3. Bat these pronoims, bad, nid^td; vie(, stand for old genitives which were felt as 
accusatives. The constniction was : SBunbev ntmmt mid^ bed or beffen, wonder seizes 
me on that accoant. (See 186.) Sfigen is probably a G. of cause : ^emanb tveoen bet « 
Sftacn prafen. Semen for Ic^ccn, though found in Goethe, is wrong, ft-^ (d, 4 >|//W * '^ 

200. Notice a choice of construction in certain cases, when 
the personal object is further defined by another case or prep- 
osition and case. The verbs that concern us here are such as 
fd^lagen, treffen, tretcn, flec^cn, and similar ones. 

1. Dative of the person and accusative of the affected part: 
3(3^ mafd^e mir tic ^ante or meine ipante* 

2. Dative-of the person and preposition + A. : 3d^ trete l^m 
auf ten gu§, fd^Iage i^m ixC^ ©efld^t. 

3. Accusative of the person and preposition + A. : 5Clr fc^Iagcn 
ten gcinti aup« ^aupt. SBir tretcn W ©(flange auf ten ^opf* The 
choice is between 2 and 3. But 2 is preferable after intran- 
sitive verbs; 3 after transitives. 

201., These accusatives are both object-accusatives, but 
after verbs meaning to name, scold, regarding, and others of 
similar meaning, the second accusative is a predicate or facti- 
tive accusative, while the first is direct object, e. g., after nennen, 
fdjelten, fdjlmpfen, glauben, taufen, l^eipen (trans.). 
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Ex. : 3n tlefflcr ©celt Wmetit wid^ ber ©pott ber grtmbUnse, ble un« ben 
Sauernabtl fc^elten, " who call ns by the nickname of ' peasant nobility ' " 
(Sch.). !Dle Zxtat . ♦ . t|l jcbcm ?Wenf*en »ic ber nac^fle SSlutefifeunb, aU i^rcn 
m^x fil^lt er fi4 geboren (id.). 9^o4 fit^le t(6 mu^ benfelben, ber id^ toar (id.). 
3^ a($te i^n aid einen (S^remnonn. 

202. 1. After laffen + fein and n>erben a predicate A. by attraction is 
found instead of the predicate nominative, but the latter is the prefera- 
ble construction, e. g., Sag bad SSixi^leitt beinen greunb fcln (G.)- 2ag biefc ^alle 
felbfl ben (Sd^anp(a$ ©erben (Sch.). 

2. For the passive construction, see 179, 2. The verbs in 199, 1, 
may retain the accusative (pronoun), also le^ren. This would also admit 
an accusative predicate noun in the passive : !Dad (S(^Ummfley n>ad und 
tDlberfd^rt, bad »erben »ir »pm %a^ gele^rt (G.). 3d^ »crbe ben Sanj gele^rt. 
But it is best to avoid all these predicate accusatives. They sound 
I)edantic. Better say : 3d^ ^a6e Xan^unterrici^tf Xanifhtnbe. 3(^ werbe immer 
tDteber barnad^ gefragty barum gelbeten» 

203. The inner or nearer object stands in the accasative 
called the '^ cognate." The noun has the same meaning as 
the verb. Its idea is generally included in the verb : Sinen 
gutctt ^ampf ^abe id) gefampft (B.). ginc ©(iblac^t fdfela^en, fcci§e 
Z^x&nm »eittcrt, etc. ; Sarten )>ielen, ®(!^Ilttfci^u^ laufen* ®ax fc^bne 
@plclefptcri*mittlr(G.). 

204. Notice that the noun is sometimes replaced by an indefinite 
pronoun, wad, ed, eln«> etc. CJompare Eng. " to lord it," the unclassical 
"to come it over somebody." 9Iber ble ©tferfud^t uber ©panien gcwann ed 
bie^mal fiber blefe ^oUtlfd^e ©pmpatl^ie (Sch.). !Dle ®6tter fatten e« mtt ben Sapfer** 
(ien (id.) ; f!(^ wad n^M (jured^te) laufem fpringen, tanjen, *' to run, etc., a great 
deal." Sfifien ©te mir eined anf etgene SRec^mtng »or (Le.). Sd^ W»a^e eind mit 
(Le.). See also F. 3416. 

205. After many impersonal verbs and some other verbs 
the logical subject stands in the accusative (see 186). The 
verbs denote states of the body and mind : cd turjlet, l^ungcrt, 
fAIafert, wunlicrt, tranft, tocr^rie^t mid^* 

Here belong also ed giBt, ed ^at, e6 fe^t, e« gilt t !Der9le{d^en ©ttmmen gibt'd 
(Sch.), " There are such voices." Sd.^at ®efajr,»cttn »ir nici^t ge^en, " There 
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is danger . . . ". (£« fc^t |>icbe, ^anbel, <B^ld^t, There is a fight, a quarrel 
going on, somebody is being whipped. CJomp. French U y a. See 236,4. 

206. After reflexive verbs the pronoun generally stands in 
the accusative : gntfd^lie^e Hid). Seflnnc Did) m tu bifl (Sch.). 
But see 185 and 197. 

Adverbial Accusative. 

207. It denotes measure (amount), time, and place. 

!• It denotes measure after verbs like toiegcn, fofien, gelten ; 
after adjectives like lang, breit, ^0(^, alt, mxt, etc. 

Ex. : Die SRu^c beincd grcunbed gilt e«, " is at stake " (Sch.). Die Stiftt 
toiegt brei ^ilogramm, jn>ci Bcntncr, fiinf Sot, etc. Die aSrflcfe ifi mc'^rere S^aufenb 
5u§ langr ^unbcrt fc(%ji3 ^o^ unb ad^tjtg §«? ^reit. Dad Dorf liegt eine ©tunbe (an 
hour's walk) »ott bet ©tabt. griebri^ iji einen l^alto 5?opf grSger aid Dictric^. 

The usage as to the case of the person with Jo^itn" is unsettled : Der 
©d^erj fojlet mi^ or mir »iel ®elb. Grimm's Dictionary favors the A. 

2. It stands with verbs of motion to express the distance 
and the way, the noun being often followed by an adverb. 

Ex. : ®ei(^e feinen ©d^ritt liurudf . B»ei ©anberer fle^t er bie ©trage jie^n 
(Sch.). (£« sie|t ein |)aufe bad obVe %^l ^erab (Uh.). Der %tU roUte ben ©erg 
Jinab. Wtxt leifen ©(^ritten ffiUd^ er feinen bofen SBeg (Sch.). 

The A. of measure and distance supplanted the G. of an older period ; 
that denoting the way is old. The G. still occurs frequently. See 181. 

208. The accusative of time denotes the duration and the 
moment of an action. The former is often followed by an 
adverb, lang, turcfe, iiber. Ex. : Der Sote fann ten 3lugenHi(f ^ier 
fein (Sch.). (Sr fd^laft Un ganjen SKorgen. !Du ^afl ed ^a^xt lang 
beDac^t. 

1. Compare the G. of time (see 187), which denotes a repetition of the 
action or a custom. The A. denotes a definite point of time or fixed 
period: (Der)Ueg ©etflunb^ ^Iten be« SJlorgen^ 0tei(^(Sch.). ©onnabenbe 9lac^^ 
mtttagd i^aben toix feine ©cftule (= custom). 9l5d^flen aJlittwo^ ^aben n>ir fcine 
@(^ule. 9^0^ biefe 9^adbt mug cr SRabrib »erlaifcn (Sch.). The G. denoting? 
duration of time is rarer now : (£in ®ift ba0 neutt ganjer Sa^re bauert (Le.). 
This may be partitive G. 
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Absolnte Aocusative. 

209. This is generally accompanied by an adverbial phrase, 
and denotes that with which the subject is provided. Ex. : ^n 
Dlon^d, bem Sprannen, fAlids 2Rbrod, ttn T)ol(ti im ®ctt)anl>c (Sch.). 
©ci^on ten ipate erUMB^t, ftiiet' ici^ auf mcinem SRantel (Le.). 

SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

210. The adjective may be used attributively, predica- 
tively, and substantively: tcr rcid^c Stad^barj ter Slad^bar ifl rclc^; 
t>er Sleidj? 



?»•♦ 



Attributive Use of the Adjective. 

211. Some adjectives are only or mostly used attributively, 
as : 1, the superlatives and ordinals; 2, certain adjectives de- 
rived from adverbs: l^iejtg, tortlg, ffit^erig, Mdl^erig, e,g,f liic ^iepge 
3eitung, but not Die 3^i^w^^9 ^1^ WH j ^> many adjectives in -ifc^, 
-HA -en : norl»lfd), IrDlfdj, tiigllci^, anfanglid^, muM, goH>en, feiben, 
jllbern, glafern; 4, the comparatives and superlatives in 76, 2. 

1. If they do stand in the predicate, they must be inflected, and the 
noun may be understood, e, g. , bic Cicfcrung iff cine tliinblid^c, not flunbUcJ^. 

For the adjectives in -en and -ernr »on + noun is substituted, e.g., cin 
93cd^cr »on purcm ®olbc. But in poetry the adjective is found: Dcr ©tu^l 
ttlcIfmbclnern(R.). 

212. The attributive adjective is inflected and agrees with 
its noun in gender, number, and case : 9Rit fiiper ^ojl unt 
frif(i^em ©d^aum l^at er midj ttJO^I genft^ret (Uh.). It may stand 
uninflected, however: 1. Before a neuter noun in N. (and A.) 
(very rarely before a masc. or fem.) : 3Kelnc SRutter l^at mandj 
fluteen ®zmxcti (G.). gg i(l cin ))Ut)elnarrifci^ Zkx (F. 1167). Fre- 
quently in certain phrases like „bar ®eh", " cash " ; ,,auf gut 
®lu(f". Rare : ®ro§ 3«ac^t unb ttiel 2ijt (Lu.). "ta^ Sllter ifl ein 
^bfli* SRann (G.); ^fremt unt) fremter ©toff' (F. 636.). 2. When 
it stands after the noun, mainly in poetry; commonly after 
coins, weights, and measures: Xer ^auptmann fii^rt Im ©djilD ein 
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3fl5«Ieitt rot i)Ott ®ofte unt) etncn gber »ilt) (TJli.). gin ®d^»arm »ott 
©ajlen grop ut(ti fleln (Bii.). 3^^^ guf rbeinifd), funf $funD flamifc!^. 
In prose also, when the adjective or participle has adjuncts: 
Dort tin gutartlge^, geflttetc^ ipantel^ttoK, f(!^melgenti 'oon Den ii^jpigcn 
griid^ten einc^ gcfegneten glei^ed, njad^fam auf ®efe^e, Me fcinc 2Co^t 
t^atpr ttjaren (Sch.). 3. Of two adjectives the first stands unin- 
flected in certain set phrases; when the two express one idea; 
in poetry, very frequently in Schiller : Xit gro^^ergoglid) tatlfdbc 
Slegierung ; lai Bniglid^ prcujlfdje 3'^0^»^t* 58^^ ^cw, l>er an Un 
tpurtlg aftcn ^au^rat i^m rii^rt (Sch.). ttn falf(i^ i>mattxx\6^tn fRat 
(id.). „3tt t)te mit unt) Breite SBelt" (G.). SchiUer has ^tranrig 
pnjher SSrgttJOl^n" ; „n)eltli^ citfe ipo^eit"; „D ungliidfelig jammewot 
ler Sag" ; „mit graufam teufclifc^er 8u|l/' etc. 

1. SttUtcr, and generally ettcl, both in the sense of " pure," " nothing 
but," also the adj. in -er, 507, 2, are undeclined : jE)a« l|l lautcr Unflnn. 
CflTct eitel ungefciuert S3rot (B.). 2)er ^Slner J)om. 

213. The attributive adjective is inflected weak after cer- 
tain limiting words, viz., after the definite article and pronouns 
declined like it; after cin, fein, and the possessives, exceptmg 
the N. sg. of all genders and the A. sg. neut. and fern. Ex. : 
ber gutc 2l))feI6aum (Uh. ) ; ^ur glMld^cn ©htnte ; au iencm v^oUn 
gejle; elnc« fdfeiJnen Saged ; an cinem langcn 3l|le (Uh.); fein griincd 
$au« (id.); elne arme Saucrin (N. and A. sg.); ein feit)ened ^leib 
(N. and A. sg.). 

214. The adjective is therefore declined strong, when not 
uninflected (see 218) and when not preceded by any of the 
above limiting words, mentioned in 213, e, g., ipolte ©e^nfucifct, 
fugeiS $offen (Sch.). ©tummc ipiiter toter @*a^e (Platen ?). Also 
after the uninflected pronouns l»elc^, folc^, ^iel, wcnig, n\i%x, ct»a«; 
nic!^ti3, and after uninflected numerals. Ex.: gr gibt tern treuen 
^irtcn manti^ Blanle^ ©tiicf (piece of money) ta»on (Uh.). ®el(^ 
xdiftx §immel (G.)- ®o^ treffli^er 3Ronar^ (Sch.) (see 216, 4; 
221). 
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215. The flyntactlcol dlntinction between strong and weak inflection of the adjec- 
tive, though very old, ia by no means clearly drawn even now. The oldest inflection 
of the a4}ective is the so-called '* oninflected,^^ identical with the strong nonn declen- 
sion. When the pronominal endings spread over the adjective declension, forming 
the present strong adjective declensionf the adjective probably was still declined 
strong even after a pronoan (Ind. article). Of this there are traces from O. H. O. down 
to the 17th centary. The n-dedension of the adjective is a characteristic of the Ger- 
manic languages. Having less distinctive and fewer endings than the strong, it is natural 
that the adjective should be declined according to it, when preceded by a word which 
had the strong endings. This has given rise to the syntactical distinction and to the 
feeling that two strong forms should not stand side by side. When an adjective be- 
came a substansive or was used as such, it was always inflected weak, with or without 
article. This explains 221, 1. In Gothic the present participle and the comparatives 
were always inflected weak. In O. H. G. appear only a few strong comparatives and 
superlatives. 

216. Unsettled usage as to strong and weak forms. 

1. The strong genitive sg. m. and n. turned weak in the 17th cen- 
tury, and this is now the prevailing form : w^o^ed ^nt^" (Ba.) ; blut^gen 
fRv^m^ (Uh.). wSSorte fu^en ^auc^d" (Sch.). The pronouns always remain 
strong, except jencTf ieber^ of which a weak form is rare, e. g,y jebcn 3$ol!9 
(Uh.) ; imm Sagd (BiL). This weakening is due to the feeling, that two 
strong forms should not stand together. See 215, 217. 

2. After personal pronouns the rule is strictly the strong form, as the 
pronoun is not a limiting word. But as early as M. H« G. weak forms 
begin to appear. Usage now favors : after vijt bUr er (in address), mxii, 
bid^ <?7iZy the strong form, e. g,y »btt flarfcr ^onig^fo^n" (Uh.) ; ic^ armcr SWann; 
after mitf bir mostly the strong form ; after xaixt i^r the weak (if fem. 
always), e.g., SBer nie fein Srot mit S^rdnen ag . • • ber fennt eu(^ nid^t» il^r 
^immlifd^en SWad^te J (G.). In ^©cgriigt i^r, fd^5nc Damen ! (G.), the comma 
makes a diflference. After un0 and eu($ (A.) strong and weak are equally 
frequent. After und and eud^ (D.) strong and weak coincide of course : 
^Wi foUte eu(^ fd^Ied^te Jterle ibetftetfen (arrest) laflen. ^vl^ faulm 93urf(i^en ifl ie^ 
ber Srotforl^ ^o^cr gd&angt. 

8. In the vocative the rule now is strong form both in sg. and pi., 
e.g.y Untcrfd^amter ! wennbid^ jcmanb gel^ort ptte (G.). 3)u, armcr ®cijl (Sh.). 
The plural is still found weak, but rarely, as : Cleben ^fretmbc, cd fiab beflf^re 
Seitcn aW bie unfcrn (Sch.). 

In O. H. G. the weak form was the rule ; in M. H. G., the strong in 
' \ the sg. 

<C-« 4. After certain pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and indefinite 
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namerals, Buch as ^ol(^t, m^t, etntger etUd^e^ aUt, man^, tdm, and others, 
there stands in the N. and A. pi. very frequently the strong form against 
the rule, but rarely in the G. pi. This strong form is the older. Even 
after btefe and iene strong adjectives may be found in the classics. Ex. : 
Der SBlumenl^anbler ^at feine fc^ane dtcfen mel^r* So l^afl bu fol^e f^ai^^^txfaultt 
aSirnen gcfauft ? After the Q. pi. j»eicr and brcter the weak adjective is fre- 
quent, but in the spoken language these genitives are very rare : ber 
^nfauf »on imi neuen ^(iutfern or itoti neuer ^aufer/ and not jweier mum (or -er) 

217. If two or more adjectives hold the same relation to the noun, 
they have the same inflection. If the second adjective, however, be more 
closely related to the noun, forming a joint idea, then it usually stands 
in weak form in G. and D., not in N. and A It can often be formed into 
a compound noun, and has less accent than the first adjective : (£r traftterte 
und mit f(!^Ie(^tem roten Seine (= 9totn>etn); bie Solgen blutiger biirgerlid^en ^riege 
(= Surgcrfriefie). 

1. After certain adjectives like folgenberr oVx^tx, ixtoSf^vttx, geba(^terr etc., 
the second adjective, as a rule, is inflected weak in all cases : ©enannle^ 
itnumfli^fUci^e ^xvaii^, obiget anerfamtte ®a^ 

The Adjective in the Predicate. 

218. The predicate adjective is uninflected. If it stand 
inflected in the predicate, the noun is supplied and the adjec- 
tive is looked upon as attributive: Die ^raft ift f^mad}, aUein tie 

2ttfl Ijl flro^ (F. 2203). Dein ©efd^aft ijl ein [(J^toicriged (supply 
**one"); „t)e« g)oIijiflen 8od ifl lein glitdfliil^e^.'' 

The adjective (or participle) is also uninflected when it is 
an appositional or factitive predicate : SBir famen glucHid^ an. 
9lun, tad fint ic^ tumm (F. 961). Der ©laube mai^t fclig (B.). 

219. Certain adjectives are only used predicatively. Some 
of these are really nouns, like feint, freunt, ^eil, fti^ate, not, niije, 
f(!^ttlt» Others, originally adjectives or past participles, have 
been restricted to this use, like ^ab^ft, ab^olt, getrofl, anjl^tig, 
ijerlujlig* All of them have not yet become full adjectives; 
and many, if with adjective form, are of late derivation : 

abfpcnjHg, ab^olt, abwentig, audftntig, l^antgemein. Ex. : Cttilte 
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fottttte tern iWat^ett ni^t felnb fein (G.). gin fASner iKann, eine 
fd^bne grau! Ifl Der Xlrcftor fllutflt* flenug,l^rcr ^ab:^aftau totvun, 
fo « « * (id.). Die Aned^te tourten ^antgemein. 

1. In O. H. G. the adjective in the predicate is still inflected, though 
not always. In M. H. G. it is rarely inflected. In N. H. G. »oHcr and 
^alber are stereotyped strong forms used for both nnmbers and all gen- 
ders: <Die ^a^t i^ Jalber ^in (coll.) ; M^ 9Ja*td urn ^albcr attSlp (student 
song), hotter <B^mtqtn unb ^ranf^eit (B.). 

Substantive Use of the Adjective. * 

220. The adjectiye when used as a noun is inflected ac- 
cording to the rules already given for the adjective proper : 
SWit ^leinem fiingt man an, mlt ®ro§em ^xt man auf (Prov.). Xu 
©d)»ert an meiner Sinfen (Komer). Xie gtjlen tottUn W Se^ten 
fein (B.). For gender see 160, 3. No inflection is the rule in 
certain set phrases: ©Icid) unt ©tcici^ gcfedt (t^ gem (Prov.). 
3ung uttt) ait, ®ro§ unb RUin, 9lei4 unD arm, ton Alcin an, »ott 
Sung auf; cJso in the names of languages : Snglifd^, grangbfifdi ; 
mein geliebted I^eutfc!^ (P. 1223). 2Bte ^eijt W^ auf Stalienifci^ ? gr 
l^at ton tftlnt) auf 9lor»egifdt gefonnt* Also of colors: ©run, 93lau. 

221. Usage admits of many irregularities. 

1. The weak form in the plural when no article precedes as Sebicittm» 
©eamten, ©ci^iJnen, Sungen, or rarely the strong form in the singular like 
any feminine noun, invariable in the sg. : ber ©d^one^ instead of bet <S(^dnen 
(G. sg.). See 215. 

3. The strong or weak plural after aUt, euiige, etli^c, etc. : aUe ®elebrtc# 
einigc Ocfanbte. 

3. After roa^, ttxoa^, ^iti, etc., the weak form is rare. See 214. 

4. If an adjective precede an adjective-substantive and is inflected 
weak, the latter is of course weak ; if the adjective is inflected strong, 
then the substantive may be either strong or weak. The latter form is 
perhaps more common for the neuter, the strong certainly for the mascu- 
line nouns : Slcitt, Pe (ba^ Seib) tjl, o |oIbc ed^onen, jur ©cfcfligfett gctna^t (G.). 
Die arwcn SJerwanbten <!nb gcwsinlic^ nic^t wiafommcn. $o(3^0ejlellte a3camte jlnb 
entlafTtn. Dcr neue Scbtente ^at ein ansenci^med %iim. See F. II. 6843. 
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a. Do not oonfoand bad ^t^\, law — bad $Re^te> the riglit thing ; bad ®ut» 
property — bad QJute, the good (abstract) ; (bad) ©d^warjr black (the color) 
— bad ©(i^warjc (the buirs eye of a target), etc. 

Sjrntax of Compaxative and Superlative. 

222. These may be used just like the positiYe, only that 
the superlative is never used predicatively, i, e,, uninflected, 
excepting aUerlieBjl, e, g., bie 33Iumc ijl allerlieb|l. If it stands in 
the predicate, it is always weak, being preceded by the definite 
article: iJiefer Saum ijl tcr Tbbcbjlc or ticfer Saum i|l am l^o^cit^ 
These two should not be used indiscriminately, however, as 
they too generally are in the spoken language. The first is 
the strictly relative comparison; it can be strengthened by 
atter-, e. g., Dcr l^mic tton alien, l>cr atlcr^ijcifefle* The prepositional 
superlative should only be used when not so much the objects 
themselves or different objects are to be compared, but the 
same objects under different circumstances of time and place. 
This is generally the " absolute " superlative, expressed by an 
adverbial phrase: 'Cer ©tarfe ijl am mati^tigftett all c in (Sch.), 
*' The strong man is most powerful standing alone, unimpeded 
by the weak.*' Die 3lpfel jlnt auf bcr fonnigen ©eite ted ©attend am 
reifjlen. 2lld Soot^ 9lid^elieu fpielte, »ar \iOi^ Sl^eater (am ttofljlen* 

1. The "relative" superlative is generally preceded by the definite 
article^ the " absolute " has, as a rule, etn or no article. Goethe is ^qtj 
fond of such an absolute superlative : (Sin allerUebfled ^tnb; a most lovely 
child. 2)ied bcutet auf etn ftdtcflcd (a very late) fflatormigmd (Q.). Notice 
also : tiocU'd bie SBenigflcn Wnnen (G.), because very few know how; bcr 
Surfl/ bie SUern, bie neuercn @^)rad§ctt» and other examples. They show 
absolute comparison with the definite article. The absolute superlative 
is best expressed by an adverb + adjective in the positive. The more 
common adverbs used are : fc^r, rcd^t, ^6^% dujcrfl, uberaud, e, g., cine ^ijd^jl 
angene^me Ubertafd^ungr ein xt^t bummer 3unge. 

223. Any adjective can be compared by -er, -ejl, except 
those that are never used attributively (see 219) and a few 
whose form seems awkward, like fned)tifd); ^errifc!^, but the latter 
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are not absolntely excladed. SCflein, toei§ ®ott, fie max me^r fAub 
aU {^ (F. 2960). 

224. When two qoalities belonging to the same object are 
compared, me^r, toeniger, mtnter are now used, bat the classics 
are still full of the comparatiYes in -er. 

According to Lehmann (L. Spracbe, p. 206) Leasing uses me^r only 
once : ^itfe Sn^rufungen flub xffttoxx\d^ aU grunbUc^ (Le.)- Present usage : 
D€T (S^efeKe ifl mm%tt ^imttt(fif(^ aU bumm. Der @olbat tfl me^r tapfer aU flug. 

• 

225. Logically the superlative cannot be osed of two objects, but it 
is so used much more frequently in German than in English, e. g., dtoei 
©o^ner toovon |te ben alte^en • . . mit einem ^feile erfi^ofi (Le.). 

1. For the conjunctions btnUf aid, after the oompaffative, see 333. 

2. Notice the bold comparative in H. and D., IX. 311 : 9lun, ijl bad 
fBttint meintr aid iemald. Such forms as bet Deinigfltf etc., at the end of 
letters are rare, fieibtr is a comparative of leib (adj.), which became a 
noun very early, (bfterer occurs in Lessing. 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

226. The cardinals, nsed attributiYely, are indeclinable 
now, except tin, tint, tin. The G. and D. of jttJci and brcl now 
and then occur still : 3»^ter ^tn^tn ^nnl mad)t aUt SBa^rlfeett 
funb (Pro v.). (Here „ia>titx** shows the case; a»ei ^tnQtn 3)1 wib 
would not be clear. ) ^mt 'oen eind bid ^unbert. 

1. To express the year the cardinal is merely added to „im 
3a^r(c)'' or to ,,in/' as Im 3a^re aditgel^n ^unbcrt tin um a^tgig, or 
shorter, in 1813* The cardinal shows the year, the ordinal the 
month : ®f)t§e jtarb ben 22ten 'SRixi 1832* ^annom, ben (1.) crjlen 
Slugufl 1881. The ordinals used only attributiYely, see 211. 

2. The time is expressed in various ways. Answering to 
such questions as: S3tet>tel U^r ifl ed, toeld^e 3^ ifl ed or t^ahtn 
tt)it ? Wic ifl cd an ber ^tit ? we say : Sd ifl jwijlf 'ooxiti, a6er no^ 
niiji eind. Sd ifl tin Siertcl brei or auf brei, or tin Siertel nacib (iiber) 
imi (all mean a quarter past two). Sd ifl brei Siertel brei or auf 
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trci or ein SBlcttel »or tirei, = a quarter of three. Sd ijl ^aft atoolf, 
= half past eleven, on the same principle as ^ierte^atfc (see 
229). We can say: 20 5Rinutett mif it^n (past ten), s^anjig 
»cr jcbtt (of ten). Dcr 3ug fa^rt 3 U^r 20 SKinuten nacJfemittagd ab. 
5Cir wUtn un« urn fiinf trcjfcn. 

227. Used substantively the cardinals are more frequently 
inflected, having a plural in -e (see 429) and a dative in -en 
(see 79): S« waren i^rer fiinf (e), ai»5lf(e)* 

1. Colloquially this -c is very commonly used as far as 19 incl., even 
when the figure itself be meant, which stands in the feminine singular : 
2)icfe mt(t) ijl m*t sut gcma^t. ©icfc 9^cun(c) Pc^t fd^icf. eif ifl blc ©iinbe. 
eife ii^erWreitet bie jc^n ®cbote (Sch). 

2. 2)te sWiflio'n, btc SBittio'tir bie fWittiarbe are regular nouns, and, unlike 
l^unbcrt and taufcnb/ stand in the plural after the cardinals, e, g., brci ^iU 
Uoncrir but pinf l^unbcrt, fcc^d taufenb. 2)ad ^unbcrt, ba« 3:aufcnb are common 
nouns, pi.: |>unbcrte + hundreds, Saufcnbe + thousands: e.g., ju ^unbcr* 
ten, a hundred at a time ; bcl ^unbcrttaufcnbcn bic SWcnfd^m briicfen (Le.). 

228. „©ei^e" corresponds to Eng. "both "in form and 
use: 3|i ^tt^ f^f^^ <^w Beltcn Slugen blinD ? It may have the defi- 
nite article before it: tie belt en Rix^t, "both the cows." 

1. The singular belb- means " either," "each " (of two), ©cibcd lagt 
jld^ l^orcn = either statement is reasonable ; bad Slbcnbmal^l unter bciber ©c** 
ftalt, the communion in either form ; but the masc. and fern, are archaic. 
I)nm ju eincm grojen ^amt gc^firt 6eibc« : ^leititgfettcn M ^leintgfcitcn unb 
tt>id^tige Dtnge aU toid^tige !Dtnge ^u bebanbeln (Le.). aSeibed has supplanted 
beibtr beidiu (pi.)} which are still common in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Notice beibea — unb = both — and. Seibcdr ein Ifiblid^er Stbnx^ unb ma(^ttgcr 
©(j^wittgcr ber Canae (Bii.). 

229. 1. Peculiar are the compounds of the ordinals with ^oXb following 
them and fclb preceding them : S)iert(c)5alb (SJ), ncunt(c)l^alb (8|), meaning 
bad ijierte nur ^alb or wcnigcr ein ^alb, bad neunte nur l^atb. X)rctjcljnteial6 %a^ = 
12 %ai aber bad 13te nur ^alb. Ags., Icelandic, Danish, and L. G. have the 
same forms, though in the two latter "half " precedes the ordinal. It 
does not go back to O. H. G. ©clbanbcr = er(feI6il) ber jweite, two of them ; 
fetbbrelje^nt, himself the 13th, thirteen of them (G.) ; felbbrltt, felbvicrt gen- 
erally uninflected. ©elbji jwanjigjler (Le.). The cardinal is not common, 
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' f but Lessing has »felb ptnftiger.* This composition is more common than 

'^'^ ^alb- in the modern dialects. 

^ -.^ 2. Notice also the cardinals in -cr, as in ben funfjiger Sa^ren — either 

^■>, ::7^ "from 1860-60" or "from 50-60 years old." It is now classical. This 

' • -er occurs in the names of the unit, ten, etc. : ber (&mx, ber Qt^ntt, etc. 

" Vj See 507, 1. Qu i»eit# britt also occur for ^u imxtn, breicn. 
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in the family and among intimate friends, in addressing God, 

in sermons, in solemn discourses and in poetry. Ex. : ^ennft 

C^ ^ lu Dad iant, wo tie Sitronen Miifen ? (G.). Slintier, alter SSater ! tu 

,^ ^ fannjl ten Sag ter grei^eit nic^t me^r f c!^ a u e n ; tu foUjl l^n ^ & r e n 

- (Sch. ). Sr^ab^ner ®eijl, bu gabjl mix, gabfl mix ailed, toaxnm iij bat 

' '^ (F. 3218). 

2. ©ie, 3. p. pi., is used everywhere else, even among rela- 
tives in some families; also when grown children address the 
parents: 5S3o wo'^nen ®ie, mnn iij fragen barf? 

8. This peculiar use of @ie sprang np early in the 18th century. It is due, no donbt, 
to the use of the singular Gr and Gie in address, which were the height of politeness in . 
■\ ^* the 17th century. Gr and ©ic are due to the use of iQcrr and grau in direct address. In 4 
Chamisso's ,,'^itiv ©i^lcmi^l" the gray-coat always addresses Peter with „ber §err," 
«. g., ,/3}2oge ber ^err meine ^u^^ins^ic^^cii entfc^nlbigeu . . . t^ \)abe etne S3itte an i^n." 
i&crr, grau, 3^rc ©naben, (Sure (Sjceflcna, ©etne aKajcfiat were followed by the " plural of 
y' * majesty" (see 311, 2): $ert Softer nmrben ha fatei^iflert (P. 8534). gftr« erfle woUcn 
©cine aWaiejiat, ba^ bie Strme'e oi^n' Slufjc^ub ^b^men vaumc (Sch.). ^err was reduced 
to mere „cr" as early as M. H. G., e. g.^ er Sigfrid ; in the 16th century, ,3ertcr et 
^farrer." This form encouraged the use of the pronoun er in direct address. 

^^ * 4. 3^r, in addressing one person, was early very respectful and has maintained itself 

*H in the drama, except in comedy, to this day, and might be called the " stage-address," 
and is due to Eng. and Fr. influence. See Schiller^s SSlaxKa ©tuart. 
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231. The gradation as to politeness and etiquette now is about as 
follows : 1. For princes and all persons of high standing, Sl^rc ©nabcrir 
Sure ©xccttcnjf Sure SWajcjIdu with the verb in the pi. 2. ©ie, addressing 
one or more persons, verb always in the pi., e.g., bitrftc td^ ®tc beglciten? 
^ 3. 3^r, pi. of bUr and 3^r in the drama addressing one or more persons. 
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e.g., ©pat fommt SJr, bod^ 3Jr fommt (Sch.). See P. 981, 988. 4. (gr, ©tc, 
addressing one person, now rare. 5. lb\x, x^x, as in 230, 1. 

232. The genitive of the pronouns of the 1. and 2. persons stands 
very rarely after nouns. Goethe has it once, winetn/ be« ®co0no'f!cn#*' "of 
me the geognost," but it is common as the object of verbs, after adjec- 
tives and numerals : ^^ Htt^ ettd^» ne^mt eud^ meiner an (F. 1875). The un- 
inflected possessive metn» bcin are by some interpreted as predicate genitives, 
e, g.y ber SBed^er ijl bcin (Sch.). As it is much more probable that the posses- 
sive adjectives were used as genitives of the personal pronoun than vice 
versa, this interpretation is hardly correct. (See 441, a.) 

233. The personal pronouns always accompany the verb. 
In the imperative „©ie" always stands, but bu and i%x only for 
emphasis: Stebet eure geinbe (B.). Slclkn ©ie gefalligjl. See 
F. 1908. 

1. In poetry, colloquially, and in merchants' letters the pronoun is 
often not put : SBin wcbcr ^rauleiit/ webcr f(3^on, fann ungclcitct m^ ^aufe gel^n 
(F. 2608). See P. 3429. S^r fficrtcd (viz., ©d^reibcn) »om 18tcn bicfc(5 (viz., 
SKonat^)/ JaBc cmpfangen. Notice the set phrases Vxiit, I pray ; banfe/ thank 
you ; gefd^wcigc (conjunction, " say nothing of "), before which i^ has to 
be supplied. S^ut vCx^ii, ber 3ubc t»irb verbrannt (Le.), no matter, the 
Jew . , . 

2. Colloquially the subject, if a noun, may be repeated in the shape of 
a pronoun, as in Eng. : ber ^ird^^of/ er liegt xoxz am Sage (G.). See 244, 3. 

234. The pronouns of the third person have demonstra- 
tive and determinative force. (Compare the cognate Latin 
is, ea, id,) Hence if they refer to lifeless objects or abstract 
nouns, they rarely stand in the G. and D. cases, but they are 
supplanted by the regular demonstrative pronouns or, if gov- 
erned by prepositions, by ba(r), l^ln, ^tx + the preposition. 

Ex.: I:em Sicken feinen ®ru^! 3<^ wiH t)attott nttofebrcn (F. 
2104). ipabt euA tjor^er wo^t ^jrapariert (F. 1958). Siaein \6) glaub\ 
bu ^a(t|l nlc^t »lel bai)on (viz., ^on ber 3fleIigion) (F. 3418). 

1. Also ed (A.) is thus supplanted, when referring to an individual 
object : 2Bo Itegt 9)ari« ? . . . !Dcn ginger brauf (not auf t^) bad ne^mcn tt>ir 
(Arndt). i^cnn'd ®liicf ! ^crj ! Sicbe ! ®ott ! x^ ^abe hinm Seamen bafitr (F. 
3455-6), ^ennflbuSonbon? S3efu(i^e baPbe iebenfalld. 
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Concord of Frononn and Houn. 

235. The pronoun of tlie third person agrees with the 
noun which it represents in gender and number. The con- 
cord of the pronoun with the natural and grammatical gender 
has been treated, see 165, 166; also the neuter sg. ed repre- 
senting a plursd and any gender, see 168. 

On the use of „ed"^ 

236. 1. Sd is the indefinite subject of impersonal verbs 
denoting states of the weather and other natural phenomena, 
e. g.y ce regnet, t>onnert, bll^t, fAneit, ^agelt, ed ^at gegla'tteijl, ed tagt, 
ee tpitttert, ed Dunfelt, tammcrt, taut, etc. 

2. Sd is made the indefinite subject of verbs, not really im- 
personal : gd fd)Iagt elf; e« brennt, ed Hopft, flingclt, ed flc^t Io«, 
lautet; also in the passive and reflexive: e^ toixl getangt, gcfungett, 
gcfpiett ; compare man tanat, man ruft. g« 9el)t, fpielt fid) %ier gut 
= it is good walking, playing here. SBo^ltt foil cd nun fle^n 
(F. 2051). 

a. Such an ed is nsed by poets to give a vague, mysterious, ghostly 
impression. Schiller's irSauc^cr," Goethe's ^^od^jcitltcb'' and »a:otcntattj*' 
are full of them : Unb aid cr im wiCigctt ©(^lummcr lag, betoegt cd ft(% unter bem 
©cttc (G.). The ed (treated so far) except in the passive and reflexive verb- 
forms cannot be omitted like, for instance, the expletive nt^" sub 3, 5. 

3. Se is made the grammatical subject of a verb, when the 
logical subject follows later: 60 gogen trel Surfdjc tro^t iikr ten 
SH^eln (TJh.). gd fc^rltt i^m frifi jur ©elte tcr Mii^enDc ®cno§ 
(Uh.). See F. 3490-1; 3674-77. 

The logical subject cannot be another pronoun, e ^., ed toar id^^ ed toaren 
@tC/ as in Eng. *' it was I," ** it was you," which is a late construction. 

a. In balladB and other folk-lore this eS is not required and inversion is still possi- 
ble, as was the mle in O. H. O., without ed at the head of the sentence. For after all, 
e8 was here used not merely to denote an indefinite subject, but to account for an inver- 
sion which had no apparent cause. It is an *' expletive " and superfluous as soon as 
any other part of the sentence stands at the head bringing about the inversion. It is 
oftenest translated by *• there." German tales begin „(5« war einraat . . . ", »* There 
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was once . . . " . @a^ ein StncA* ein 9t5Slein {lel^n (G.). ®teSt' etn JtnaBe ft^ mit an hie 
@eite (id.)- The constraction i^ (in ed, 3^c fetb eS/ '^yon are it," as in Ags. and as 
English-speaking children still say, is already the rale in O. H. G. Kor can we say 
in German „i^ Hn cr" and „^ie ^nb er,'' hnt t^ Mn ed, baS Bin i^, b» bin \^, i^ bin 
berfenige, weld^er . . . , I am he who . . . 

4. Peculiar is the impersonal „t^ fliett," " there are " or " is/* 
which is not a very old phrase^ but rare in M. H. G. , in which 
ed with pi. verb was even possible. 

,y(£d^ is here the indefinite subject and has taken the place of the more 
definite irbad** or a noun, which "gave," " furnished," ** produced" a cer- 
tain thing. Hence »t^ ^itht" is always followed by the accusative : ^ed 
gicbt ©^lager" '* Somebody is giving or will give somebody a whipping." 
(gi, ba gab 'a JDCjlfairfciJen <B^mkn (Scheffel). ^(£« giebt" is not weH followed 
by a noun in the sg. denoting one object or individual, e. g,, (£d gieM ^ier 
einen ^uvi>, but by nouns in the pL, by abstract and material nouns : (£d 
fiicbt feinen Sufall (Sch.). See F. 1118. >• 

6. Sd is used as the subject of impersonal verbs followed by 
an objective personal pronoun (D. or A.), denoting states of 
mind and body: (£« biirjlct mid^, e« ^ungcrt i%n, e« rent miii, ed i(t 
i^m bange. 

If the objective pronoun or any other part of speech precede the verb, 
ed is not necessary, but it may be retained. Ex. : 3d^ fd^toiire t\x^ ^u, mix 
ij^'d aU »ic ein Zxaum (F. 2040). Dir »lrb gcwij einmal Ux bctner Ootta^nlid^" 
felt bange (F. 2050). 9Wir i(i Wlc^t j« mute, " I do not feel well." 

6. @d stands further as indefinite predicate and as indefinite 
object. See 204. 3tt ticfem ©inne fannfl tu'g wagen (F. 16U). 
See further, F. 2012-14 ; 2080. @le metnt,ku feijl entflo^n ; unD 
^al6 unD l^alb bifl t>tt ed fdjon (F. 3331-2). 

In the last illustration and in similar ones ed» if translated at all, may 
be rendered by *• so " : @ie f!nb »ol^l mflbc ? D newr aber i(i^ Mn c« gewefm, 
= I was (so). 

Syntax of the Eeflexive Pronoun. 

237. The reflexive pronoun always refers to the subject: 
g« ifl bcr 2o^n ter T^emut, tie [xii felbjl fceawungcn (Sch.). Die Ut 
jld^ Jegllic^ erlaufct (id.), ? i, A \ . a r -. W J-^ 
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1. The dative was already lost in O. H. G. In M. H. G. the use of 
fid) as dative is very rare. Luther's Bible is still full of the dative of the 
personal pronoun for the reflexive, e.^.. Die |)eit)m, ba jte ba« ®efe& nid^t 
fyiUn, ftnb (tie) i^nett fe(6|l ein &i\ti^. Die 3Bei^^eit laffet i^r fagetw = wisdom 
will take advice. ®ott f(^uf ben >3){enf(^en t^m sum Stibe. Lessing has: SBer 
ftd^ ^mU uitb Son i^m felbfl m Iteben nici^t entfc^ltegen fann, ber lebet anberer ©flat)' 
auf immer. But this wibm" stands also because there is already one fid). It 
is very rare in the classics and does not occur in the spoken language. 

2. @elbflr felber strengthens the reflexive pronoun and prevents its con- 
founding with the reciprocal. For examples see above. But felbfl (felber) 
is far irom as common as the Eng. self (selves). 

Syntax of the Beciprocal Pronoun. 

238. As such are used und, tnij, ftA; both in the accusative 
and dative : UitD (fic) nicftcn ftc^ (D.) gu unD gru§ten ftd) (A.) 
freuttWi* im ©piegel (H. and D., Vn. 42). SBenn fid^ tie giirjlen 
bcfctocn, miiffcn Die titntx fic^ morbcn unt) tutcn (Sch.). 

But if any ambiguity arises, as is frequently the case, the unvarying 
form einanber or the inflected einer (ber eine) ben anbern referring to masc. 
nouns, bie eine bie anbere referring to fem. nouns, bte einen bte anbern pi. of 
both, are used instead of them and even, though tautologically, in addition 
to them. Ex.: unb Iteben un^ unter einanber (B.). ®ie fpotten ber eine be^ anbern* 

Syntax of the Possessive Prononns. 

239. The possessive pronoun used adjectively agrees with 
the noun like any other adjective. See 212. The uninflected 
forms mein, beitt, feln stand in the predicate and can be subjects 
only when used as nouns with or without the article, e. g., 
SReln unb Dein 1(1 al(e« ^anh^ Urfprung (Prov.). 

1. Standing in the predicate, therefore, it is right to say : ^ad fbn^ 
tjl mcinr meinedr bad meine, bad melnige. As subjects referring 1o bad a3u$ : 
?Weincdr bad meine, bad mctnige i)l ftcrlorenr = mine is lost. 

2. Care should be taken that the right possessive be used when per- 
sons are addressed with Sitt bUr il^r (3^r). 3l^r refers to Sit, betn to bUr 
cuer (guer) to ijr (3^r), e.g., ©ie Jaben SJre grau 3Rutter ^erloren? SGBoJin 
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»trb bi4 beine ^ermefrnt^it nod^ ffi^ren ? T>ux^ bed Scanned ftbtmnt, bm 3§t 
buTcl^ <£uer SBraut$ema(^ }um S^rone gefitl^rt (Sch.). 

240. Of Ux, tie, tai meine (ter, tiie, tad meinif^e), when used 
substantiyely, ber, bte SReine, pi. tie SRetnen (with capital let- 
ters), denote persons, yiz., friends, relatives, etc. ; la€ 9Reine 
or bad 9Retnigc denote my property, duty, share, deserts. 

Ex. : Dcr ^en fennct bie (Belncn (B.). ©ie ^at bad S^rige cr^ltcn (her 
dowry), ^arbinal ! 3d^ l^abe bad ^Wetntge fict^an. X^un ®te bad SJre (Sch.). 
Dlcfen SRorgm, aid {(i^ @ie im ^rcifc ber S^rlgcn fanb . . . (id.). «®attj ber 
S^Ttge,* »bic Deinige,* <rbic ©cine* are proper letter-endings. 

241. The possessive pronoun must be repeated like the 
article with nouns of different gender: ©cin l^ol^er ®mif fetne 
ebtc (8eflalt, feined SKunbed Sad^eln, feiner ^lugen ®malt ♦ . ♦ (P. 
3395-8). 

242. 1. As fein and il^r are both reflexive (referring to the subject of 

the sentence) and non-reflexive (referring to another noun) an ambiguity 
may arise, which should be avoided by using the demonstrative pronouns 
instead ; either bcffen, bcren always preceding, or be|fclbcn# bcrfclbcn either 
preceding or following the noun. Ex. : 9lolanb ritt ^intcrm SJatcr ^cr mit 
bcffen ©c^ilb unb ®c%tt)ertc (Uh.). »tWit fcincm ©dfeilb" would have meant 
Roland's shield. Compare the following lines of the same poem, in 
which i^m prevents ambiguity : fR, ritt ^intcnn SJatcr ^er unb trug i^m fcincn 
ftarfen ©peer jufamt bem feflcn ©d^ilbc. Compare grau SR, 9L gtng mit ber 
^audi^dltcritt unb i^rer fRic^te nad^ bem SKarftc, i. e , Mrs. N. N/s niece ; but 
mit ber ^audl^alterin unb beren ^x^tt, t. e., the housekeeper's niece. (£d eifre 
leber feiner (the father's) unbeflod^eneur t>on S^orurtetlen freien fiiebe nad^ (Le.). 

2. The possessive of the 8. person is in the people's language often 
repeated for emphasis after a genitive of possession and also after a 
dative*: „3Reinem abetter fetn ®arten.« Comp. " John his mark." This is 
not to be imitated though it occur now and then in the classics and quite 
frequently in the 18th century: STuf ber gortuna t^rem ©c^iff (Sch.) ; bed 
Tfllo fcinem ©tu^t (id.). Sljr artet mel^r xiaHi eured SJaterd ®eifl aid nad^ ber 
3»uttcr ijrem (id.). See 180. 4 . 

3. The definite article cannot precede the attributive possessive pro- 
noun. Sener, btefer and such adjectives as o60ebod)tcr, ertta^ntcr seemingly 
do, but such constructions as biefer bein ©ojn, obgebad^ter mein ©c^reiber are 
rather appositional. 

A a.^ Ore. '^ I. ^'^A.^^^'s. w iS/. 
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243. 1. By a license the possessives lose Inflectional endings in siicli 
set phrases as occur in 34 mod^te brum mein %a^ nid^t liebm (F. 2990). 
Wttin Sebtag benf i^ bran (Sch.). ^ab^ i^ bid^ bod^ metn Xage nid^t gefe^en (F. 
4440). These phrases are in the transition stage to adyerbs and the 
apostrophe may stand or not. 

3. ©cin is in proverbs and in one phrase »fciner Sett" = '* in due time," 
''in — time," still used for the feminine i^x, a remnant of the earlier 
periods, when i^r could not be used as the reflexive possessive: @ein S.^or 
fennt jcbe Stuff (Prov.). Untreuc fc^lagt feinen eigenen ^crrn (Prov.). „<Sclncr 
deit'' is an adverbial genitive, in which feiner has become non-reflexive 
80 that it apparently stands at times for i^rer, unfere^r etc Reflexive : 
»3HIcd Ding tt>ajrt felne 3eit« (Hymn) ; but non-reflexive : ©ie tt>ar feiner Beit 
(once) eine 0TO§e ©angertn. 

Compare the relation of Eng. "his" and ** its." The latter sprang 
up in Shakspere's time. ** Its" is the genitive of "it" In Sh. " his" 
stands frequently where later ** its" is used. 

8. The use of the German definite article where in Eng. the possessive 
is used, is by no means as strict and as common in the spoken language 
as the grammarians would have us believe. Take for instance : ^ein 
armer 5!opf i|! ntlr ^erriidft. SWein armer ©inn i|l mir gerfliitft (F., I. 3383-6). 
©olang id^ mid^ ncd^ frifd^ auf meinen S3einen fu^Ie, gendgt mir biefer ^notenflodE 
(F. 3838-9). See 154. 

In the 17tli century „fl^'' was used also for all persons. *' Slmplicissimus " is fnJl 
of this misuse. 

Syntax of the Demonstrative Pronoun. 

244. D c r, tit, tad, always accented, points out without 
reference to nearness in time or space. It is generally well 
translated by "that," also by "this," and by a personal 
pronoun. 

Ex.: !D em 2Jol!e ^ier (this) »trb ieber Xa^ eln fjefl (F. 2162). STber, »ie 
id^ mid^ fe^ne bid^ ju fc^auen, ^a^e i(^ »or b e m (that) 5Wenfd^en (Meplnstopheles) 
ein ^ctmltd^ ®raiicn (F. 3480-1). D gliifftid^ b e r (he), ben i^r bele^rt ! F. 1981). 
Dcr (for her) ^ab^ i^ bie Sfreube »erMttert (Bo.). 2Be^e b em, ber a5oltair(en)« 
©d^riften iiberi^aut^t ni(^t mit bem ffeptifd^en Q^eifl Uejir in tveld^em er einen Sell ber< 
felben gefd^rieben (Le.). 

1. The ffenitives M, belTen, beren Bg. fern., berer and beren, pL, are used 
substantively as follows : 
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a, *lbt^ is archaic, bat occurs in componnds like be^^alb^ be^n>egeny ber^ 
geflalt, etc., e.g., 2)ed freut jld^ bad entmenf^te 9)aar (Sch.). ^ir {!nb ber feined 
V^txii bad mir bitten (La.)> We are worthy of none of those (things), etc. 

&. !Deffenr beren G. sg. fern, and G. pi., are used when they have the 
force of possessives (see 242). 

c. The present usage favors bercTf G. pi., referring to persons and bereit/ 
Veffen referring to things. But the classics do not agree with this. Gen- 
erally these forms are antecedents of relative pronouns. Ex. : 3e|o fag' 
nttT bad C^nbe beretr bie loon %xm fel^rten (G.). ^at bad ^inb fi^on Bal^ne? (£d 
l^t beren vier* Dort fle^t man bie ©uter berer (of the gentlemen, lords) 9on 
SBebelo^. 

3. The lODgthened forms in -en and -er sprang np as early as the 16th centnry both 
in the article and in the pronoun. Luther lias ,/benen;" D. pi., but the short genitives 
„\iZ^" and ,M^'" ^ the 18th century they lost -it and -en again, owing, no doubt, to 
the desire of distinguishing between article and demonstratiye, and between the sub- 
stantive and adjective uses of the latter. Goethe has stiU^,unb von benen SOZenft^en ^i^ / f -^ 
fie befonbetd \^%tif.'* Present usage, however, requires the short forms of the pro- ^'^ 
noun, when used adjectively. X^yy^ ^?^ j 6 *^ 

3. Notice the frequent emphatic force of the pronoun, e. g,, Som dii^lt, bad mit.und ' * /l%xx%k^ 
geboren \% »on b e m Ifl lelbcr nie bie groflc (P. 1978-0). ''^ 

Dlefer, Jener^ ' 

245. Diefer points out what is near in time and space, iener 
what is remoter. 2)iefer is "the latter/' {ener, "the former.*' 
They are used substantively and adjectively : Xiefed iunge 
graucnaimmer ^at ®ctW unb Stlmme (Le.). I^iefer »itl'« troden, 
m^ imer feud^t bege^rt* Died Slatt ^itv — biefed wiUjl bu geltenb 
ma6^tn^ (ScL). 

1. X)adr bied like t^, but less frequently, can be tbe indefinite subjects 
of neater verbs. See 236. E. g,, Da3 x\i bie aJfagb bed fHad^bard. Dad ijl 
ein weifer Sater, ber fein eigen ^inb fennt (Sch.). Died iff bie 5(rt mit i>txm. urn* 
jugebn (F. 2518). 

2. Died unb bad, bied unb iened have the force of ^irgenb ein," e.g., 9Bir 
finb ttid^t me^r beim erjlen ®lad, brum bcnfen wir gem an bied unb bad (Song). 
Unb er fhecfte aU StmU bie ^anbe nid^t au^ m^ biefem unb ienem (H. and D. 
V. 64). 

8. Diefer is strengthened by Jier ; ber, {ener and bad by ha, e, g,, SWit 
bem ba werben ©ie nid)t fertig (Sch.). Scner, in the sense of " the other " and 
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" to come," iritt icntr 3eit«, in Imem Scbc«. ©Jaffrere^d ®efpettfl fSmmt wirflld^ 
aud iener SBelt (Le.). 

246. When not referring to persons ^ier + preposition 
may take the place of liefer, and ta + preposition the place of 
bet and jicner, e. g., SBet fonfl Ifl f(i^ull> Daran al6 i^r in SBicn ? (Sch.). 
Da»ott fd^ttjeigt te« ©iinflcrd ip&flici^!eit (?). ^lernadfe (according to 
this) xau^ Me fie^art eine gan^ ant)ere getoefen fein* 

1. Notice the two strong forms in Lessing's ^Sed biefed» feine (STflnbun^en 
unb bie l^iflorifc^en ^atertalien^ fnetet er bemt in einrn fetn langen* fein fc^toer ivl faf* 
fenben Stoman gufammen. For an bad, toad . • . , )»on benif toad . . * no 
barantoad . * .rbaoontoad * * * should be substituted, though this is done 
colloquially. »2Bir bac^tcn baran^ toad bu ie^t anfangcn n)iirbe|> is not elegant. 

247. ^ e r-, b i e-, t a e i e n i g e is generally used substan- 
tively followed by a relative clause or a genitive. Used adjeo- 
tively it stands for ttx, bie, tad when a relative clause follows, 
e. g., tielcnigen 9Renfc^en, weldje ♦ ♦ ♦ The best usage accents 
bcr, ble, bad. Used adjectively it has only medium stress. 

Ex. : Dieientden ber i^nabem m\^t i^re ^ufgaBen ni^t gemad^t l^atten, mupten 
nad^jt^en (stay after school). Siebet bieienigetw toelc^e eu(i^ oerfolgen (B.). 

248. I) e r-, b i c-, b a f f e I b e denotes identity. It refers 
to something known or mentioned. It is used equally well 
substantively or adjectively. It can be strengthened by 
„cben": 9Kit aUcr Sreuc tjcrtwenb^ iii cure ®aben; ber Diirftige foil f!d^ 
berfelben erfreuen (H. and D. n., 74-6). 

1. ^er ndmTt($e also denotes identity, but is not written as one word. 
wDerfclMgc* is rarer than berfclbc. 2Bar bad nid^t ber ^Dicnfbnann (porter),ber 
bie 5ludt©attberer betrogcn ^t ? !Der namlid^c. 

2. ^elbig without ber is rare, e.g., ©elbiged toeif i4 getoig (Heyse). 

249. ©elb, felber, felbjl distinguishes one object from 
another. It strengthens personal and reflexive pronouns. It 
is made emphatic by titn, also in the phrase ein(er) unb berfelbe. 
@elber and felbfl do not differ in meaning, but in use. ®elber is 
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never made an adverb as fe(6j} is. @el(er always follows the 
word it qualifies, though it need not stand necessarily directly 
after it: 3c% felber or fclbfl i^aht t^n gefc^en* fficr awcifelt ^ati^an, 
tag ibr nicbt (see 309, 2) tie g^rll(!^fett, Me ©rogmut felbcr feit ? 
(Le.) SBcr antern einc ©rube grabt, faUt fclbjl l^inein (Prov.). 

1. @elbf! has become also an adverb with the force of frfogar*'' and then 
stands best at the beginning of the sentence, unaccented : (Selbf! ein fo 
^immUr^ed ^aax (viz., Psyche and Amor) fanb mdf ber ^erbinbung fld^ ungleid^ 
(G.). 

2. Notice the compounds bafeltjl, ^ie(r)fcIBf!, in that or this very place ; 
also the force of »«on felbj!" in : !£)ie fStu^le ge^t nid^t t)on t'elbj! (of its own 
accord). 

For fclb with ordinals see 229. Alone it is very rare, e. g., »eil er in 
fel6cm (im. 3>ala'jle) affc um ft(^ \>crfammcU i^attc (Le.). 

250. @ 1 ^ means + " such." It describes what is pointed 
out. It is used adjectively and substantively : ipUfreicbe 9Racfctc ! 
cinen folci^ett (S3eg) jcigt mlr Mif ten id) ^ermag ju gc^en (Sch.). 38o 
toar tie Ubertegung, aU xoix ^ . . \t>\ijt 3Raci^t gelegt in foI(^e ipant 
(id.). 

1. The use of fold^ for the personal pronoun or bcr-/ W-, baffclbc is not 
good although found now and then in the classics, e. g, , %\^ {le bie ^ood^ 
l^itttc erreid^tcn, fanbcn jle fold^e auf bad lufligjlc (see 300, 2) au«gcf(^mu(ft ((3^.). 

3. For fol(% eiii/ fo ein is a frequent equivalent. It is more common in 
the spoken language than fol(3^ ein. Lessing and Goethe are very fond of 
it, e.g.y ©0 ein !Di(^ter ijl ©^affpere unb ©^affpere fajl ganj aflein (Le.). %^ 
!ann mici^ nid^t, wie fo ein ©ortjelb, fo ein Jugenbfc^wa^er, an meinem SBiKen roar*- 
men unb Oebanfen (Sch.). 

M@o ein'' does not come from „\xi\^ ein," but from ein fo before adjective and noun : 
„ein fo l^o^er Sturm"— „fo ein ^o^er Sturm," then „fo etn Sturm." 

Syntax of the Interrogative Pronoun. 

251. SB e r, + " who/* " which," and m a d, + " what," are 
used substantively only: SSJad fiimmcrt ed bie Sowin, ter man tie 
3ungen rau6t,in t»cjfen SBalte flc bruflt (Le.). 9lun, wen Heben amet 
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»on cu^ am mclflcn (id.). 3Ba« ifl ter langeit fRm furgcr ©inn ? 
(ScL). 

1. Once the genitive after »er and tt)ad was common. SGBcr is almost 
entirely supplanted by ml^tx^ and tt)a«a by wad fiir cln» But j»ad + geni- 
tive, which generally looks like an accusative^ stUl remains in phrases 
like 2Bad ffiunbcr(^) (Le.). ©ad bed ZtnftU, 2Ba« |)mfer«* SBad i|l SQBeipce 
- bort am 0Tunett SBalbc (G.). See 181, 188. 

^^^"^^f^X i SBcm only refers to persons. When it refers to things or whole 
i\ip^OJ sentences »o(r) + preposition is substituted. SGBoju bcr Sarm ? (F. 1322). 
'y*^* SGBoran crfennfl bu ben Dicb. ©or before a vowel, »o before a consonant. 

*-^'. 3. In the spoken language wtoad'' is preceded by a preposition that 

rtJif^^^^ does not govern the accusative: ju xoa^, mit n>ad; but tt>omit, tooju are pref- 
erable. The classics have it too. Even fftr \»^^9 vox Xoa^f burd^ toad are 
supplanted by n)ofur# tDorum, tt)oburA« 3u toad bie 9)o|fe? (G.) ^it toad 
fann id^ aufwarten ? 

14. 9Bad in the sense of loarum and tote is originally an absolute accusa- 
tive, e, g., aBad fle^t i^r unb legt bie ^dnbe In {= in ben) ©d^og (Scb.). ^a^ 
tt)trb bad ^erj blr fd^toer (F. 2720). 

5. Mark the interrogative adverbs : toO/ + where ; toantt/ + when ; 
tote, + how ; n>o(r)- with preposition ; toanini# + wherefore, + why, only 
interrogative. For their etymology see 551. 

252. 28 e I (!^ means + "which " and singles out the indi- 
vidual, though etymologically it inquires after the quality. 
It stands adjectively and substantively: Uttb tt?el(^er ifi^d, ben tu 
am mcijlen Itebfl? (Sch.). SScId^ed Unge^curc flnnct itr mix an'i 
(id.). 

In exclamatory sentences weld^ is originally interrogative, often fol- 
lowed by ein : SBeld) efn Subeln, toeld^ ein 6ingen totrb in unferm $aufe fein ! 
(Song). See F. 742. 

253. 2Bad fiir, tcad fitt ein inquires after the nature 
and qualities of a person or thing, ^ai fiir always stands 
adjectively, ttjad fiir etn adjectively and substantively. SSBad is 
separable from fiir ein. Lessing is particularly fond of this 
separation. SBad fiir stands before the singular of a noun 

^}>^.( J ,nt)-z:^ ^^r.2- f.^^v^:.^ ^jx 
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denofcing material and before a collectiye nomi; before the 
plural of any noun. SQad fiir ein inquires also after an indi- 
vidual. 

Ex. : fBa^ ffir SDein ifl bied ? SBad f&r f&tx^t . . « tretmen ttnd htm nod^ ? 
(Le.). SBad is fbamon id^ bir f&r einen W^ntn etojf gefaufi (id.). 

Syntax of the Belative Pronouns. 

254. There being no original relatiye pronoans, the other pronouns were nsed as 
each or conjunctions like M>, dar^ da, unde (see below) connected coordinate sentences, 
one of which later became snbordinate. The first pronoun nsed as a relative was ber, 
bie, bad, in O. H. G. SBeld^er, votx, wod developed into relative pronouns gradually. First 
they were made indefinite pronouns by means of the particle «o, O. H. 0. 90 hwelichiao)^ 
80 hweriso)^ so hwasiao) > M. H. O. sweUeh^ stoer^ awas = whosoever, whatsoever > 
N. H. G. welder, mt, wad, which can be strengthened by nur, au^, imtner (= ever). To 
say therefore that the interrogative is nsed as the relative is hardly correct, though, no 
doubt, the indirect question had its influence in the coincidence of the forms of the 
interrogative and indefinite relative pronouns. The demonstrative betr bic, bad intro- 
duced the coordinate clause, which aftenvards became snbordinate ; toad dause and 
pronoun were then called relative. 2BeI^er is only of the 16th century. 

255. Der and toeld^er are equivalent. After personal 
pronouns bet is preferable. Euphony should decide which is 
to be used. Sin graucnatmntcr, tad tmtt, tjl ebeit fo elel aU tin 
9Rann, bcr jtd) fdjminft (Le.). SCc^er is preferable after ter^? 
ienige. The following sentence is bad : Hit, tie tie ilRutter ter 
Sinter mx, ijl geflorten. ^ij. U.d . U^<^'^vl>'v 1- ; J/ 

1. Of the four relatives htt, m\^, V^tt, Xoa€ only » e I ^ can also be 
nsed adjectively, the other three only substantively.. The genitive of 
ter, bic, M is always beffctt, bcrett* sg. and pi., never bercr. Ex.: SBcr fctn 
®efe^ ac^tetr ifl e6en fo m&i^ti^ aU mx fein ®efe^ fyit (Le.) %m ^orda^, an 
m^ivx Xage toix abreiflen • • . But this is not very elegant. 

256. !Der and mlijtT will take any antecedent soever. 
But met, toci^, having sprung from indefinite and compounded 
pronouns, require none. SBer admits of no antecedent at all ; 
toa^ may have any other neuter pronoun, an adjective (pref- 
erably in the superlative), or a whole clause, e. g,, %ixv n?a^ 
trein ge^t unt ni(i^t trein (ind ®e^im) gei^t, ein prac^tig SSort ju 
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tienflen jlc^t (F. 1952-3). Mti mi x% ijl ijcrniin^g (Hegel). 
SSad Du ercrtt »on teincn Sateni iajl, erwirt ed «m ed gu bejl^en (F. 
682-3). Dem ^crrlic^flcn, wad auci^ ter ®elfl emjjfangcn, trangt 
immer frern^ uni) fremter @toff {!(^ an (F. 634-5). 

1. (&x, tDcr; ber !Kann »cr; btt, ton are impossible. But Goethe has (in 
the *' Walpupgisnacht ''), F. 3964: ©o (E^rc bent, ttem (£^re gebii^rt. The 
proverb says : i,(£^rc,bem (£^re gcbii^rt," the Bible »6^re,bcm bie (S^xt gcbu^rt.* 

2. SBad referring to a substantive and ml^ti referring to avrhole 
clause are not present usage, though the classics use them so. ^te ^Hten 
fannten bad !Din9 ni^t, wad toix ^5fli(^!cit nermcn (Le.). SJon frfi^cr Sugmb an 
^atte mir unb meiner ^d^wefter ber ^atei felbjl im 3:anien Unterric^t gegeben* welched 
einenfo emfl^ften 9)lann wunberlid^ genu^ l^otte fleiben foUen (G.). 

8. If toer has a seeming antecedent the latter stands after the clause. 
The antecedent is nothing but the subject of the main clause repeated 
for emphasis in the shape of another pronoun. If, however, mx and its 
seeming antecedent do not stand in the same case, the latter is indis- 
pensable. Ex. : SKer 3)c(^ angrcift befubcit jtd^ (Prov.). 2Bcr iibcr gcatflc Swinge 
ben S5cr|!anb nit^t ^etttcrt, ber IJat feitien ju sjerlieren (Le.). 2Bet »lcled Bringtjtwirb 
waiK^em etwad bringett (P. 97). But ©er cin Wtal Iflgt, bem glaubt man nid^l 
unb toenn cr aud^ bic 2Bal^rl^ett fprid^t (Prov.). SBer ba ^at, bem tt)lrb gcgeben (B.). 
The same is true of wad: 9Bad man ntd^t wetgr bad eben braui^te man unb toai 
man wetg, fann man ntd^t brau(]^en (F. 1066-7). fjru^ fibt fi^, toai ein SKeiflet 
Werben WiU (Sch). For the gender in this illustration see 168. 

4. The old short form wed is now archaic except in wed^alb/ Wed^ 
W e 9 e n : SBed aftrot idj e|fe, bed Cieb td^ finge (Prov.). 

257. If the dative and accasatiye, governed by a preposi- 
tion, do not refer to a person, W, now rarely \)a, with that 
preposition, are generally substituted: Sli^td ifl 3^1^^; ^<n 
wcnigjlctt bad, »oi)Ott ble 2lbfid)t fo Mar in tie 3lugctt leud^tet (Le.). 

1. @0r the oldest relative conjunction, has now been crowded out from 
the spoken language, though it was very common in the 16th and 17th 
centuries: ^ie Unfe ^anbr baju bad $au))t# fo er tl^m abgel^auen (Uh.). S^on 
alien, fo ba famen (Ba.). 

258. The relative adverbs too, "where" and ba (colloqui- 
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ally); ta, toann, wenn, too, "when"; wle, "as" take the 
place of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition when 
they refer to norms denoting time, place, and manner. 

Ex. : ^cnnfl bu ba« Canb »o bic eitronm blfi^n? (G.). (£d glbt im gyienfd^cn" 
UUn ^ugenblicfe/ tt)o er bent SBeltgeifl ndi^er tft aU fonjl (Sch.). 3n btefem ^ugett" 
Blitfe, ba tDtr tcben, i|l fein Spra'nn mel^r in bcr ©(^njeijcr Canbe (id.). wDic 9[rt 
unb SBeife wie," ** the manner in which." (wSSiC is more forcible than »tn 
toeld^er.") O fii^oner Za^, totm enblid^ ber <Bctbat ind Seben l^eimfc^rt (Sch.). 

1. This construction is old only with the demonstrative adverbs used 
as relatives, viz., da, dd/r, danne. ^lltDOr aUbar toofelbfl are archaic. 

Syntax of the Indefinite Pronouns. 

259. Sin and e i n i g e can precede a numeral generally fol- 
lowed by a noon. They mean " some," " or so," " odd ": cin 1 
ad^t Safle, a week or so; elnlge tolergig 3^^^^/ forty odd years. 
The order may also be: ,,cltt 3^^^^ fiinfec^n^" 

1. Grimm thinks this phrase has lost ffOUx," as if it meant einen %a^ 7 
ober itf^n, em ^a^x ober fitnfj^el^n. No doubt „tin\Qt tiierjig 3d$i" has lost / 
„ttnb'' and stands for eintge unb ^jierjig ^af^x, forty (and) odd years. 

260. Sin, tiwa^, toa^, totx, itmanX), totlS^^, tini^t 
can be strengthened by irgenb (compounded of io + hwar and 
gin = "ever," "where," "you please," grin corresponding to 
L. -cun). For the origin of toa^, tott, m\6:i, see 254. 21^, ttjenn 
Id) et»ad auf bic^ fonnte ! " if I could influence you at all (F. 
3423). SBad anber^ fuc^e au Beginnen (F. 1383). Die ^ago i|i bod^ 
immer wad unb cine 2lrt !oon ^rieg (G.). $ier f!nb Sirf^cn gu »er:? 
faufen. SSiUjl bu weld^e ? ^ajl bu irgenb wad ioerlorcn ? 

1. They stand generally only in the nominative and aocusatlva (Sinig 
is rare in the singular, and for it irgenb ein is better used. 

261. 21 1 1-. The following examples show the many vari- 
ous forms of an- : all bad ©efc, aK bed ®elbed; aHcd bad ®elb, t»ad 
foil Dad aOed? 



f 
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1. inie stood iu M. H. G. only after prepoeitions as still now, e. g., M 
affe bem, " withal." SKir »trb »on alle bem fo bumm (F. 1946). The form allc 
before the article and not preceded by a preposition, thoo^h very com- 
mon in the classics and in the spoken language, is not so good as att or 
all with strong endings, e.g., ^U ber ^(^merj (G.). M or alle in sach 
phrases as ber SBein ifl aU, ** there is no more wine," has hardly been satis- 
factorily explained yet. 

2. Notice the following meanings ; 5fffe ©tunben einen Sl^ecloffcl »olI, '• a 
teaspoon full every hour." The singular in the sense of "every "is 
rarer, auf affcn ^aM, in every case. Sfller Sfnfang ijl fd^wer (Prov.). Sltte^J 
Ding XQ^^n felnc 3ei^ Ootted Sie^ in (£»igfeit (Hymn). The singular in 
the sense of Eng. " all " is archaic, aHen SB inter (Logau, quoted in Grimm's 
Diet.), all winter. For all day, all night, we say best bie ganje 9la<3^t, ben 
ganjen %(k^* Notice also in aller %x^t ** very early," in alter @tille# in allc Sett* 

8. The plural of jeber, jebweber, vt^x^ix is rare. It is expressed by •atte.*' 
Even the singular of the last two is now archaic and rare. 

262. iBt a n (j^ e r does not differ from the Eng. '' many " in 
use and force. Compare tin maniier, mani^ eincr, manner flute 
^ann, manc^ etn fluter ^ann, m(kn&it fc^5ne SBIume» 

263. S i e I and m e n i fl; denoting the individual and used 
substantively denoting persons, must be inflected ; if they 
denote an indeflnite number, quantity, mass, they are gener- 
ally uninflected. Xenn ^iele jint) berufen, aber ttjenigc finb au^cr^^ 
wii^tet (B.). Sid no(i^ l^afl tu tton mix gu ]§5ren (Sch.). ^xoax wcig 
ici^ »iel, todj moftte Of aUcd tt)ijfen (F. 601). e^ fhtbieren i)iel Slmem 
taner in !Deutfd^tanb» 

1. SJieter, -e, -ed denotes "various sorts," e.^., loieler ©ein; in composi- 
tion »ielerlei ®eim ** many kinds of wine." 

A fliller treatment of the laige nmnber of indefinite prononns and numerals belongs 
rather to the Dictionary. y»L 

* . t 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

CLABBinCATION OF YeBBS. 

264. According to meaning and construction the yerbs 
may be yariouslj divided : 1, into independent verbs; 2, into 
the small class of tense anxiliaries and the modal auxiliaries. 
See 267. Again: 1, into personal verbs, which can have any 
person, the 1., 2., or 3., as subject; 2, into impersonal verbs, 
which have the indefinite subject ed, „ed regnet." See 236. 

The personal verbs again divide: 1, into neuter or subjective 
verbs, as W @onne fd^etnt (see 179); 2, transitive or objective 
verbs, the direct object of which stands in the accusative 
(transitive proper, see 198) or in the genitive or dative 
(called also intrans., see 184, 190). 

As subdivisions of transitive verbs may be regarded: 1, the 
reflexive verbs; 2, the causative. 

The reflexives again : 1, into reflexives proper, which occur 
only as reflexives, e.g., jjiij gtamtn, to pine; ftd^ erbarmen, to feel 
pity; 2, into both transitive and intransitive verbs used re- 
flexively, e. g., flcift wafdjen, (14 tjercinen, ^dj tot ladfecn. 

The pronoun is always in the accusative, but see 197. 

1. Transitive verbs have often intransitive or neater force, but there 
can be no direct object then. ®a^ S^ferb xic^t ben 2Bagcn, but 2)ic ©olfcn 
gie^en am $tmmel* Personal verbs can also be used without a logical sub- 
ject : ^ft« SBaffer raufd^t, but (Sd xm^^i im fRo^xt. Also the modal auxilia- 
ries occur still as independent verbs ; SBad foS bad? but SBo^in foU ber 
T)ie( gePd^tet fein ? See 267. 

Syntax of the Auxiliaries. 
I. i^aben and fein. 

265. ip a 6 e n forms the compound tenses, active voice: 

1. Of all transitive verbs : id^ ^abt getragen, tci^ t^abt itltit, iij 
|a6e angeflagt. 
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2. Of the modal auxiliaries^ of reflexive and impersonal 
verbs proper. Sr ^at ed nici^t gemod^t, ^at jld) gcwafd^en, cd ^at 
geregnet, e^ ^ot mi(^ gereut* 

3. Of intransitive verbs which have no direct object, at most 
the object in the G. or D. fit ^a\tt mcin gcfpottet, cr l^ot mix 
gef^aDet, er ^tte itlaijt, gemeint; gef(!^Iafen« 

4. Of (intransitive) verbs of motion when the mere action 
within a certain space, the effort, and its extent are to be 
emphasized, without reference to direction, point of depar- 
ture or destination. 9. 'oon ^nmMU l^at )7iel gereifl, = was a 
great traveler. Der ©taUfncdjt ^ot tint ©tunte ^in uttt) l^er gcritten. 
Sr ^atte in SJJim ge^n ^ai^xt gefa^rcn (Le.). !Dad SSmmd^cn ^at 
geppft, ter gifc^ ^ot gefd)»ommen. Dad Aletne (the little one) ^at 
noil nit gegangen (has never walked). (Bo^W ^at geflettert unt 
jjHj Die ©ci^urae gerrijfen. Ter ©d^ncflliiufer ^at ^ijon liingfl gelaufen 
(finished running long ago). Good usage favors: Die U^r ^at 
cinmal gegangen, aber ie^t (le^t (Ic jllU. lie SKii^le, tie SWafd^ine, tad 
9lal) ^at gegangen, but ifl is frequently used. 

5. Of ft^cn, flel^en, liegen, anfangen, beginnen, auf^bren. But in 
S. G. fein is more common and it is also found in the classics. 
SBo ^abt i^r gefeffen, ge|lanten ? 9Bann f^at tie @d)ule angefangen ? 

266. @ e in forms the compound tenses: 

1. Of all verbs of motion, except some, which take ^aitn, 
when action simply is denoted. See 265, 4. These take fein 
when the direction, points of departure, destination and ar- 
rival are mentioned. These circumstances are often expressed 
by inseparable and separable prefixes in compound verbs. 
Ik. : „Der SWai ijl gelommen." Sr mlrt gefaUen fein, = he proba- 
bly fell. SCir fint fci^nett ^inabgejHegen* Die ©eefa^rer flnt auf ter 
3nfel ©fpe gelantet. Die ©t5rd^e flnt naii ©iiten gejogen. Der 
©tattlne^t ifl in einer ©tunte l^in nnt l^er geritten, = he rode to a 
certain place (there) and back. Die geinte flnt entflol^cn, tnU 
laufen, eingetroffen* 2Cir flnt fdfton me^rere 9Rale umgegogen (moved). 
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2. Of certain yerbs denoting a springing into being or pass- 
ing away, a transition and development, growth and decay, 
often expressed by er-, »cr-, ger-, and separable prefixes. !Clc 
^ilil ijl gefroren (< gcfrieren, but ed ^at gefroren < fricrcn, there 
was a frost). Dad @eil i{l aerrifen. Der @^nee ifi gefd)moIsen. 
„t)tx Cruder xD&xt nid)t Qt^ximJ' £)ad Saum^en ifl getoad^fen. Die 
rcic^en Scute jln^ im Sriege \)erarmt. Xa^ Sic^t ifl crIof(!^en. Xte 
©(S^ale ijl gcfprungcn (cracked). Tcr Se^rliitg tt>ar cittgcfd^lafen (had 
fallen asleep). In the compound verbs it is just this prefix 
that called for feln. Compare trinfcn — crtrinfen, fd^eincn — cr^^ 
fdjeineit; wad^en — ewadjett, l^unflcm — »eri)un0cm, fricren — crfrtcren. 

3. Of fein, Hciben, begegnen, folgcn, gcUngcn, gefcfeel^cn, gliicfcn, for 
which it is hard to account by meaning, but see 283, 2. Ex.: 

Sd ijl i^m ntdbt gclungen, gcglurft* !E)a0 ifl [djon ailed tagcwefen^ 
etn fuper Srojl ifl it^m geblteben (Sch.). 

4. ^abtn has gained upon f ein in German, bat not so mnch ae Bn^Iish " to bave ** npon 
*' to be." golgcn and ficgcgncn were once generally compounded with ^Qt>cn. Also the ten- 
dency to nse intransitive verbs as trausitives, so strong in Bng., has increased in Ger- 
man. While in Bng. one can *' mn " a locomotive, a sewing machine, a train, a ship, 
in German ffi^reiti leiten, in ®ang Sringen, gebraud^en, or the verb of motion + lalfen or 
tna^en, will have to be nsed. <X)er ftutf^er ^at unS f^nell gefa^ren. <X)er ipofltQion ^at ben 
SBagen oorgefa^ren. SRan tonnte bie ^euerfprfi^e ni^t in ®ang (ringen. 

5. The difficulty as to the use of f)aUn and fein lies after all mainly in the way in 
which a verb is nsed, transitively or intransitively, and in the meaning. The student 
should attend particularly to these points and not be too timid, as in many cases usage 
is by no means settled. 

As to the omission of ^aBen and fein in dependent clauses, see 346. 

n. Special Uses op the Modal Auxiliaries. 

This subject belongs really rather to the Dictionary, but the appreciation and trans* 
lation of these verbs is so difficult that a brief treatment of them is given here. 

267. 1. ^ tt n e n denotes ability : Der 9fif^ fann fd^toimmcti. ^icr flc^^ 
ic^r id^ fann niti^t anbcrd (Lu.). Possibility : ^x Knntet i^x 9Berf|icug fcin, mi^ 
in bad Oarn jujie^cn (Sch.). Knowledge, " to know how," its oldest mean- 
ing: 5fann|l bu 3talie'mfci^ ? Compare Umtn, "to have leamt," then ** to 
be able " ; fennen (< kanjan^ causative of fairn — !onncn)# "to be acquainted 
with" ; »i(fen, "to know." 

2. ^ it r f e n denotes : 1. Permission and authorization : Du barfll au($ 
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ba mtr fret erfi^ettten (F. 836). . O^ne 3agbf4etn barf niemanb anf bie ^a^^ fie^n* 
3. ** To have occasion to," *' reason for," ** need " : 5Wan barf ben ©t^luffel 
nur j»)ei !Wal umbrc^en «nb ber Spiegel fpringt juritcf, "You need ..." !E>tt 
barffl \iit^<ta^tf^nf bie Suft ifl $ier fe^r W^d^t, " You have good reason to go 
out ..." This force is the oldest, but rather rare now. 8. "To trust 
one's self to" : 2Ber barf ijn nennen unb wer bcfennen: ^^ glaub i^n (®ott) (F. 
8488-^). This force has sprung from 1 and % and from the verb tar — 
tiirren + dare, whose meaning was embodied in barf — biirfen. On the 
other hand, it has nearly given up the original force of " need," " want," 
still apparent in 2, to its compound (eburfen* In some editions of the 
Bible biirfen, " to want," and lar — tiirren, ** to dare," are still the rule. In 
later editions bebvirfen and biirfen have been substituted for them. 4. The 
preterit subjunctive (potential, see 284, 3) biirfte is used for a mild asser- 
tion,: X)ie ^Oi^xoili biirfte S3cben!en tragen, biefed Urteil ju unterfd^rctben (Sch.), 
** Posterity very likely will ..." !Da^ biirfte ju fpdt fein, " I fear very 
much, that is too late." Etiquette admits such redundant phrases as : 
3)urfte or barf id) ntir eriauben, etc. 

3. !i^ 5 9 e n denotes : 1. In its oldest, but now rare sense except in dia- 
lect, " ability " and " power." This it has given up to wffinnen.* Compare 
its cognates " may" and "can" in Eng.: 3^r STnblicE glbt ben ©ngeln ©tarfe, 
wenn feiner flc ergriinben m^% (F. 247-8), ** although no one is able ..." 
2. Concession, no interference on the part of the speaker : ®er 93iirfd^e 
ma^ na(^ ^aufe ge^n (It lies with him, I have no objection). 9©er mtr ben 
SeiJ^er fann wieber jetgen, er mag x^n befallen (Sch.). 3. Possibility, the action 
does not concern or influence the speaker ; fonnen means a possibility that 
lies in the ability of another person or object. 2Ba0 fiir Oriinrotf ^ mogen 
bad fein (Sch.). ®r mag bad gefagt l^aben, er mcL^ bad tl^un. It is possible he 
said so, he may do it. 3)ad S^ier mag je^n Sabre alt fein. With this force 
it supplants the potential and concessive subjunctives ; if it stands itself 
in the subjunctive of the present or preterit, it supplants also the opta- 
tive subjunctive. 3d^ wunfd^e bag bte ganje SEDelt und ^oren mag, l^oren mijgc. 
9JJ6dbte au(% bod^ ble ganje SBelt und l^Sren (Le.). 4. From 2 springs the force 
of ** inclination," " liking," *' wishing." ^a^ ftd& »ertragt mit meiner 3)fl((i^t, 
mag \^ l^r gem gewobren (Sch.). 5(3^ mij(^te, bag er ed nidbt toieber erpi^re. 3d^ 
effe x^^ \^ mag unb leibe xo(n9> i^ mug (Prov.). 

4. ^WuffeUf 4- must, denotes : 1. In its oldest sense, "to have occa- 
sion, room," "to be one's lot," "it is the case." A trace of this is left 
in the following uses : SWein ^unb »ar ol^ne 3RauIforb iinaudgelaufen. 5Run 
mugte wx^ gerabe ein ^oli^i'ft balder fommen (as luck would have it, a police- 
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man came along). Der dnfatt vxaftt iHjn ^toJot t^n brtngnt. 2um loeiten 9tal 
foa mir fein ^(ang erfc^aQen, et mfigtc benn (ttnleas it ghoold) befonbem @inn 
bcgrunben (G., quoted in Sanders' Diet.). 3. Necessity of variona kinds : 
Mt !0{enf4en muJTen fierben* 2>er ^enne mug f^eiben (Sch.). (fin Ober^aupt 
mug fein (id.). X)ad nmi ein fi^Uc^ter 3RMtt fein^ bent niemaU fiet bad SDanbern 
ein (Song). (£t mug fe^r franf %tm\tn fein; er ijl nod^ fo fd^oad^. The force 
of bttrfen : 34 mug nidjjt vergeJTen, " I must not forget." 

SBraud^en + negative generally takes the place of muffen + amative when it denotes 
moral necessity. XaB htan^j/^ bu ni^t ju t^vin, menn bu ntd^t toiOfl. SBo^I beni/ bcr tnit 
ber neuen (3eit) nit^t me^r braiui^t )u leben (Sch.). 

5. Pollen, + shall, denotes: 1. Duty and obligation. !&u fo0fi @)ott 
beinen ^errn Iteben von gan^ent ^er^enr «on ganger @eele unb von ganiem ®emUte 
(B.). Du bdttefl ba fein follen, You ought to have been there. 2. Neces- 
sity and destiny: !Ciefe gurd^t fott enbtgenJ i^r ^aupt foil fallen. 34i nnff 
grieben ^ben (Sch.). 3d^ tt>eig nii^t m^ fott ed bebeuten (Heine). fBa^ fott 
bad ? What (is that) for? Darin follte er ft(^ taufc^en^ In that he was bound 
to be deceived, disappointed. 3. It denotes the statement and claim of 
another, " is to," " is said to " : Dad 5»eter fott ad^t Xbaler fofien. Der (B6^f^ 
ber 9libelungen foil tm SR^eine liegen. ©ieben (Strajlinge fotten entfommen fein. 4. 
Sonte approaches the force of the conditional, + ** should." (SoUte er nod) 
lommeny fag^ i^m^ id^ b^tte nidbt langer n>arten fonnen* Oolite er aud^ n)obl franl 
fein ? Is it possible that he is sick ? 

6. 9B 1 1 e n, + will, denotes : 1. The will and purpose of the sub- 
ject, ©ad wottteji bu mit bem Doldbe? fpridb (Sch.). 3d^ toitt ed »icber vergef- 
fen, tt>eil ®ie bod^ nid^t xooUmMi i^ ed wifTen foff (G.). ©olle nur vi>a9 bu fannfl 
«nb bu tt)ir|l fonnen xoa^ bu »ill|i. 2. "To be about," "on the point of." 
(Kin amier 93auer tt>ottte fierben (Nicolai). (£d will regnen. Frequent in stage- 

, directions, »rtt)itt ge^em*' /rttill abgebn.** ©ill fld^ Rector ett>ig »on mir wenben? 

4^ (Sch.). 3. The claim and statement of another, who ^'says" or ''claims 

*^ to " : T)er deuge n>ill ben STngeflagten gefeben b^ben. Du toiUfi ibn {u einem guten 

I ^ 3»ecfe betrogen b<ibcn. Notice the ambiguity of such a sentence as Der ^err 

^ will ed gct^an babcn, " claims he did it," or according to 1, " wills or wishes 

^jss.^^ that it be done." 

^ 5!Bo(Ien is really the most difflcalt to understand and use. It occnrs in a great many 

^. ' more idioms with ever varying shades of meaning. Notice, e. g,, (SS will terlauten, " it 

^\ is spread abroad." 2Bad loiQ bad fagen? = "What does that amount to?'' "that is 
^v^ nothing." 3^ will ed nid^t gefeben baben, I will act as if I had not seen it or " nobody 

^^ shall see it," according to 1. ©cnn ber ©(bftlct l)o6) blefe Weget Jernen wollte, ** if he only 

wonld . . . = conditional. SBolIte (9ott ba^ . . . , wonld to God that . . . ^iefe ^eber 
niU ni^t, this pen does not write (well). But it Is impossible to give all these meanings. 



X 
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StiU Eng. " will " is not far behind the Gennan. @c1Ien and woOen shoiild not be con- 
founded with Eng. " shall " and " will " of the future, see 279, 8. 

7. iQaffeti/ sometimes classed here, is really a causative aaxiliaiy 
and never used as such without an inf., which stands as a further object, 
^cine ^Ittge Wgt f!c f^aHett (Sch.). UntJcrjiifiUd^ Ucp cr brci a3attcrtcn auftterfen 
(id.). See 202, 1. A second force is " to allow," «* not to hinder." Dcr 
©efangenwarter lieg ben ©cfangcncn cnttwtWen. Saffen ©ic bad tleibcn (= to 
leave a thing undone. Saffen, to look, is a neuter verb. 

For lajfen + reflexive, see 272 ; in the imperative, see 287, 4. 

Bbxabx.— Verbs of motion can be omitted, particularly when an adverb expresses 
the direction. mUft bu mlt ? 3^ mu^ ^in. <Da8 ^adt'i foOte fort (ought to be sent), 
^ei 4>ut mu^ in tit ©dbad^tel. But all except mfiffen and bfirfen can be used as inde- 
pendent verbs, i, &, no other verb need be supplied. There is no call for a verb in iSSad 
fo0 ber i^ut? (Sch.), ** What is this hat (here) for ? Notice that foQen, mogen, and tooHen 
are really the only ones that deserve the term modal auxiliaries, since they assist in 
expressing the mood. See 287. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

268. The active voice needs no comment. Only transitive 
verbs form a complete passive. But transitives whose mean- 
ing admits only of an object of the thing, also intransitives 
and subjective verbs, form only the third person singular 
with the grammatical subject eg or without it. 3^ncn voixl 
flel^olfen. Sd »lr^ gelad^t unD gefungen. ©cjlerit »urt)c gefpieft, 
Set un0 gtt $aufe (where I come from) wirD )7tel SS^ifl gefpielt« 

269. In the transformation of the active into the passive 
voice, the direct object in the accusative becomes subject- 
nominative and the former subject is expressed by »ott + 
dative denoting the agent and by tiurd^ + accusative denot- 
ing means and instrument. Saumgarten erfcfelug t»en SBolfcn^ 
fci^iegen. 2B. wurbe »on S3, crfci^lagcn. Ttx Srlef wurtc turd^ cinen 
Dienjlmann beforgt (through a porter). See prepositions, 304, 2. 

270. When a verb governs two accusatives both accusa- 
tives become nominatives with the verbs of naming, calling, 
scolding. Sr »urtc fein greutib genannt. See 179, 2. 
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1. With le^en and fragm the accoBative of the thing may he retained, 
particularlj if that accosatiye he a pronoun, e. g., ^ad ®(i^limm)le,n)ad und 
n>iberfS[^rt« bad loerben toir 9om Sag gele^rt (O.). For et»ad gek^rt tverbot it is 
better to use unteniii^tet loerbett ; for etlMid gefiragt mxHn, better m^ ttxoa^ 
gefragt toerben. The accasatiye of the noun now sounds pedantic, though 
It^rtn in M. H. G. always retained the accusative in the passive. See 
202,2. 

271. With a verb governing an accnsatiye, a genitive, or 
a dative, the accusative becomes nominative in the passive, but 
the genitive and dative are retained, ip. tt)urt)e Ded ^oij'otxxcit^ 
angeflagt. X)einer murDe geDaci^t (no grammatical subject) or ed 
ttDurte beiner getaAt* 9Rir tonxU gefofgt, /was followed. 

1. The verbs folgen, ^elfen, ge^or^en, f^mei^eln, wfberf piemen, banlen often fonn a 
personal paBsive in the classics and in the spoken langaage, bnt it Is very questionable 
whether this use should be imitated ; certainly not by foreigners who are accostumed 
to this construction in their own language and are apt to make mistakes in the active 
and say „idf folge btd^" if they hear or say „i6i toerbe gefolgt, gef^^mei^ett.'' l%ose who 
defend the personal passive appeal to the older accusative after ^(fen and f^mei^K^n. 

272. The reflexive, encouraged by French influence, and mattf ed + 
active often replace the passive. For (£d toirb gefungen^ gepod^t stands fBlan 
fln0t« po4t. Da ofnet ^ bad ZJi^Xf Then the gate is opened. X)er (Sd^Ififfel 
KDirb fid^ flnben^ Tlie key will be found. More frequent than the reflexive 
alone is f!($ . . . la^tn, e. g., (£r toirb ^ befltmmen laffen )u ...» He will 
let himself be influenced to . . . , He can be induced to . . . X)ad ld§t 
P4 (eic^t xna^Xif That is easily done. Dad Idift |1(^ ^5renr That is plauslbla 
See 290 3, h. It is dear from this that the German passlye is less fre- 
quent than the English. The grammars boast more of the full and long 
compound tenses than actual usage justifies. 

273. Origin op thb Passivb Voice. 

1. In O. H. O. fctn («l», wesan), werbcn {werdan) were used to express the passive. 
Gothic alone shows traces of anything like a Latin passive, hat even there the peri- 
phrastic form had to be resorted to. In M. H. G. the present is ich wirde gekbet ; pre- 
terit, ich wart gelobet; perfect, ich bin gddbet ; pluperfect, ich was gelobet. Worden 
was added to the perfect flrom the 13th century downward, but was not considered 
essential until the 17th century. The passive idea lies originally only In the past or 
passive participle and not in wct^en, which means only *' I enter into the state of being 
„%Qlkht," ^geWagen," etc. Compare the ftiture, i^ werbe UeJen, " I enter into the state 
of loving." The M. H. G. ich bin gdiebeU ich was {war) geliebet are by no means lost. 
Only they are not called tenses now. 3^ bin ^tUtit, bad 3imme¥ ifl fiefegt mean ** I am 
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in the stats of being loved," '' the room is in a swept itate,** ** has been cleaned,'* '* is 
clean." The participles are felt as acUectives. 3^ Bin geHcBt wotben/ ha9 dimmer ift 
flcfegt worben mean * I have passed into the state of being loved,** ** the room has 
passed into the state of being swept.'* The transition into this state, and not the 
present state, but the fact or action are emphasized, hence the idea of iense is promi- 
nent. The fitness of the name of perfect passive for this form and not also for i^ bin 
Seliebt is apparent because i^ bin gcUebt wotben is composed of i^ bin (9e)n)0Tben (the 
perfect) + geliebt. In O. H. G. fein still formed the present as '' to be *' now in Eng., bat 
abeady in M. H. Q. werdm was the prevalent auxiliary (see above), while sein was 
prevalent in the perfect. 

2, Perhaps the following examples will illustrate the force of the vari- 
ous forms : 

Die Sod^trr ifl ^txhht, is engaged to be married, ^om Stfe befreit ftnb 
©tTcm Bnb »a(^e (F. 903). Diefcr ^ejTcl ijl »on Scrgen bcgrenjt (Hu.) These 
three are not passive tenses. But compare : S« bent Sfici^erltd^en »irb ein 
(£dntTa'|l »on SJoIIfomxnenl^lten unb UnvoHfommenJeiten erforbert (Le.) (present 
tense). Diefer 9)ttnft iff »{el befhritten worbeti (perf. pass.). The same diflfer- 
ence between toitrbe + participle (= imperfect pass.) and toar + partici- 
ple (no tense), e.g., ^ome'r noar wr Sflterd unftreitig (lelfilgcr gelefen aW jc^t 
(Le.). Die ^aufer xoaxm fcflUd& gef^mMt (no tense). Det Slauberjauptmarm 
tt>ar f(^0n gefangen genommeti worbem aid feine Seule l^erlbeifomen (pluperfect 
pass.). Der ©pio'n tourbe oljne toeitere« an einen %^ gefnfipft unb erbctngt (imper- 
fect pass.). 

Examples of the future and conditional perfects passive are very rare 
in the classics. 

Syntax of the Tenses. 
SiHFLE Tenses. 
274. The Present. 

1. It denotes an action as now going on. 3Bie gfangt bte 
®Ottnc, »ie lad^t Me glitr (G.). 

2. It is the tense used in the statement of a general truth 
or fact or custom, in which the idea of time is lost sight of. 
Dreimal Drel ijl neun. ®ott ijl tic Siebe (B.). Sorgen ma^t ©orgcn 
(Prov.). 

3. The historical present is used in vivid narrative for a 
past tense. T5a« gu glnj gegeBene SeifpicI flnbrt attflemeinc 9lad^^ 
a^muitfl ; matt tjcrflud^t tad aitbetifen bed Serriterd ; alle airme'cn faHett 
)90ti i^m ab (Sch. ). 
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4. For the English perfect Oerman (also French) uses the 
present when the action or state continues in the present 
time^ but there is generally an adverb denoting duration of 
time qualifying it. Ex.: 3?utt bin i^ fteben Sage l&ier (G.). ^mi 
Za^t gc^ctt tpir fci^on ^Icr ^erum (id.). 3c^ Mn all^icr erjl tur^c 2^\t 
(F. 1868). 

This use is by no means new in German or unknown in English, e.g., ** I 
forget why." *' The world by what I learn is no stranger to your generos- 
ity " (Goldsmith, quoted by Matzner). It is closely related to the present 
sub 2 and 3, and generally translated by " have been " + present participle. 

5. The fatnre present, that is, the present with the force of 
the future, is much more frequent in German than in Enghsh. 
Ex.: 9leitt, nctn, i^ ge^c nad^ r>cr StaDt guriid (F. 820). SEer »cif, 
mx morgen fiber und befic^It (Sch. ). 

It is a very old use of the present, from a time when the periphrastic 
future was not yet developed. 

6. The English periphrastic present in " I am writing," ** I do write " 
rarely has corresponding German phrases. For instance, tjun is dialectic 
and archaic. Unb t^u^ tttd^t mcl^r in SBorten framcn (F. 385). A large num- 
ber of present participles are looked upon as adjectives and stand in the 
predicate after fciri/ but they do not form a tense (see 273, 1). There is 
a diflference between the simple present and fcin + pres. part. The for- 
mer, if it occur at all, denotes an dct of the subject, the latter denotes a 
quality of the same or of another subject. Ex.: a^an nlmmt tcil an ttxoa^, 
one takes part in something. Semanb ijl tctlneljmenbr one is sympathetic. 
2)ie %axU fd^rcit is hardly used, but bic ^arbe ijl cine fci^reimbc, the color is 
a loud one. X)ic %u^fi^t refjt eincn,imnict pijcr ju flctgcnr the prospect entices 
one to climb higher and higher, but bie STudjld^t tjl rcijcnb, the prospect is 
charming. Compare the Eng, *' charming," " promising," etc. 

275. The Preterit. 

1. It is strictly the " historical " tense, nsed in narration, 
when one event is related in some connection with another 
event, as following it or preceding it. Ex. : SSfar lam, fa6 uttt 
fiegte* gr warD geBoren, er IcBte, na^m cin SBeib uitti jlarb (Gellert). 

In the stoiy of the creation in Genesis only the pret. is used until 
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chapter 2, yerse 4, when the account is summed up ^Ifo ift ^tinmcl unb (£rbe 
getDorberw which has the perfect as it should have. See 276. 

2. It represents a past action as lasting, customary; also as 
contemporaneous with another action. ®e{iem lam tier 9Ret)icud 
l^lcr avt^ tier ©tatt l^iitaud ^um Slmtmann (connect „^mvi^" with 
„3um/' not with ,,aud Der ©tat)t") unt) fanb ntid^ auf ter 6rt>e unter 
Sottcnd ^inHertt, toit einige auf mlr ^erumfraWeften, anbere ntic^ mdttn 
(G.). Sii^n »ar tad SJort, »cU ed Die S^at tti(3^t ttjar (Sch.). 

Compound Tenses. 

276. The Perfect. 

It is used to denote a past event as a separate act or inde- 
pendent fact. The act is completed, but the result of it is felt 
in the present and may continue in the present. Ex. : 3^) ^^ 
gcnoffen U^ irDifd^e ®\ixd (Sch.). ®ott ^at tile 2Bert crfcbaffcn = God 
is the creator of the world, but 3nt 3lnfaitg fci^uf ®ott ^immel unt 
erte (B.). Xu |a|l^« crrcid^t, Dctaijio (Sch.). See 279, 2. 

1. In the best writers this distinction is generally observed, but not in 
the spoken language, in which the perfect is crowding out the preterit. 
As an illustration of the exact use of the tenses, particularly of the pre- 
terit and perfect, may be recommended the introduction to Schiller's 

©efd^id^tc bed %h^aM bcr tjcrcimgtcn 9"?ict)crlanbe. 

277. The Pluperfect. 

It denotes a past action which was completed before another 
past action began. Ex : SiK? ^atte Unm fcitten Sludmarf* ange^j 
tretcn,ate tier ^5ntg fetn 8ager ju ©domett auf^o6 unD flegen granffurt 
an ter Dter rMe (Sch.). 

278. The Future. 

1, It denotes an action yet to take place. Ex : JBad ttJirt 
au« tern ^intilcin ttjerten ? (B.). Der ^aifcr wlrt ntorgen abreifen. 

2. It denotes probability and should then not be translated 
by an English future as a rule. Ex. : Der ipunt) toxtt feci^« 3^^^^^ 
a\t feitt (= ifl »o^l or toa^x]6^dnliii), the dog may be or is prob- 
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ably, six years old, ffler Bopft? fid »to cin Settler fein, it is 
probably a beggar. 

3. In familiar language it stands for the imperative implying 
confident expectation of the resuli Xn twirfl ^ier Melben, You 
shall stay here. Du mirfl (id) ^iiten, Take good care not to do it. 

For the present with the force of the future, see 274, 5. 

279. The Future Perfect. 

1. It is the perfect transferred to the future. Sergekttd 
ttjerDet i^r fiir eurcn gete^errn tnii geopfert l^aben (Sch.). More fre- 
quently than the future, the future perfect denotes probability: 
S55o tt)lrn er Die 9lad)t augebrad^t ^ahn ? (Le.), Where can he have 
spent the night? g^ ttJirD »ad anDred mil toeutet \)aim (Sch.), 
It probably meant something else. 

2. As the present can have future force, so the perfect can 
have future perfect force. 9ll(J^t c^er fcenf iij Mefc« S3(att ju 
bvauiitn, 6id einc S^at get^an ijl, tite unttJiterfpreAIid^ Un $oc%»errot 
iejeugt (Sch.). 

3. In M. H. G., the future perfect is unknown and its force is expressed 
by ge prefixed to the present, and by the perfect. 

( a. Guard against confounding the modal auxiliaries in German with 
the Eng. future. Approach to a future might be felt in tDoIlen and foUen/ 
e.flr., ©ad »ottcn fie berai ]^erau«»erpren, ttcnn einer unfc^ulbig i|l? (G.). !Dcr 
!Rei(i^dta$ )u ^ugdburg foil (offentUii^ unfere ^roje'fte sur IReife kingen (G.). See 
283, 4. 

280. The Conditionals. 

They are future subjunctives corresponding to the preterit 
and pluperfect subjunctive as the future corresponds to the 
present. As in all subjunctives, the idea of tense is not empha- 
sized. Preterit subjunctive and I. conditional, pluperfect sub- 
junctive and n. conditional are nearly identical in force, but 
preterit and pluperfect deserve the preference, particularly in 
the passive. In dependent conditional clauses the preterit or 
pluperfect subjunctive only can stand. In the main sentence 
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there is no choice between them and the conditionals. Ex. : 
D^ne Mntn 9lat voUxU id^ ed nt(^t get^an 6a6en or ^iitte id) ed ntd^t 
get^an. SBad miir^efl tu an meiner ®teUe t^un? SBareft t>u l^ier 
gemcfen, mein Sru^er ware niijt gejiorfcen (B.). 

281* The conditionals should be sabstltuted for the sabjnnctlve of 
the preterit and of the pluperfect : 1. When the force of the future is 
to be emphasized as in : ff^a^me ber ^tanfe bie !D{ebi}in regelntagtg tin, fo wiirbe 
ba(3 Siebcr »ott blcfet (Btunbe an attmfii^ltd^ »erf(%tt)tnbctt. ©ie glaubten, f!e ttiirben 
f!d& Icid^t aU C)elb?tt barPcflcn (Sch.). 3. When the indicative and subjunc- 
tive forms coincide as is the case with certain persons in weak verbs : 
9Iuf mm (£ib witrbe id^ ijm nid^t glaukn. i»®laulbtc« might be pret. ind. 3^t 
tt)urbet bic3 9iatfcl mir erflaren, fagtc fie (Sch.). ,r3l^r werbet" could also be 
indicative future. 

Tu -t ' ''^ T^® ^^^8® ^^ Indirect Speech, ^rti^* 

?^^ 282. The rule is : The indirect speech retains the tense 

of the direct. Ex.: t\t "SHmt feien flcbannt, fagt er, un^ »er fie 
fdjabtge, t)cm wad^fe fetne ipanD ^erau« 3um ®rabe (Sch.). ggmont 

V,. * 6eteuerte, tiag bad ©an^e niite afe eltt Safelfcifeera gewefen fct. !Eer 
ftnaSe bc:^au))tete, er ^atte e« nld^t get^an, menn er itiAt tton feinen 
©efii^rten baju ^erleitct worben tuSre. Sr fagte au(j^, er wofle ed ntdfet 
wieber t^un, »enn man i^m jie^t ijergebe* Der S^wfl^ J«5««tc nic^t 
f(!6»oren, bag er ben 2lngeHagten ie gefe^en i^aJe* 

1. But this rule is not strictly observed. If the main clause contains, 
for instance, a past tense, the other clause may take a preterit for the 
present, a pluperfect for the perfect, or a conditional for the future : Dad 
wdrcn btc ^Xwtlvxt fagte mir ber Su'^rcr, j!e rcgtcrten bad ©cfd^itf (Sch.). %x 
wurbct bicd SRfitfcI mir erflfiren, fagte pe (id.). Wx melbct (pres. for perf.) cr, er 
lagc !ranf (id.). If any ambiguity arises, as is not unfrequently the case, 
this license should not be indulged in. If the main verb is in the pres- 
ent, it is not well to substitute the preterit or pluperfect in the sub- 
ordinate clause, because this license is due to attraction of tenses, viz., 
preterit in one — preterit or pluperfect in the other. Compare : (£r 
beteuert; cr fct bagegeitr he asserts, that he is opposed. (£r Bcteucrt, cr »fire 
bagegctt might be construed as meaning cr wfirbe bagegen fein, which means 
*' he would be opposed." (£r beteuert, er fei bagcgcn gewcfcn, he had been 
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opposed ; er n>dre bagegen getvefen might moreover be understood as haying 
the force of the IL Conditional. 

For the mood of the indirect statement, see 285. For fiirther remarks on the nse 
of tenses, see 284, also the Qeneral Syntax. 

283. Obigik of the Compound Tenses. 

1. Hie compound tenses in all the living langoages are products of the derelopment 
of Bo-calied periphrastic conjugation, which uses certain independent verbs denoting 
existence, possession, transition, or the beginning of an action, in connection with an 
infinitive, participle, or gerundive. The more the inflectional endings of the simple 
tenses of the earlier periods weathered, the more favorable were the chances for the 
growth of analytical and circumiocutory tenses. Compare the Latin amor^ amattts 
9um or fid ; eoscusavi, exeusatam, -4im habeo or U-mo with French je suis aime, -ie, 
Jefus aime^ -ie ; je Cai accuse^ -le, je FavcUs excuse, ■4e. The Germanic languages 
have only two simple tenses. Gothic shows still a mutilated passive. But the future 
perfect and pluperfect active and passive sprang up within historic times from a com- 
bination of an independent verb with an infinitive or participle, which were at first 
felt only as predicate noun or adjective. The participle in O. H. G. could be inflected 
^ like any predicate adjective. 






1 



V. 



2. At different periods of High German there were different verbs which could be 
thug employed. Besides the modem auxiliaries ^aBeti/ fein and meYt)eiir in O. H. G. 
ei^an, 4-to own. In Gothic haJban + inf. was made to express the future, in O. H. G. 
tuln (shall) and werdan + pres. part. ; in M. H. G. besides these, w^en, mSezen. ^^ 
' \^ ^aBe Den j^ut a&genommen or aufgefe^t means originally I have, possess the hat in some 
state or position, viz., in my hand (taken off) or on my head (put on). The German 
' " order, too, shows this early construction much better than the English *' I have taken 
•^ off my hat.^^ Compare the Latin Excusatum. habeas me rogo, "" Have me excused, 

^ prayr /;53itte, ^a6e (^alte) miiSf (fiir) entf^ulbigt." i&aBcn could only be used with tran- 

^•> ^ sitive verbs, but losing the distinctive meaning of possession, it could combine with 
verbs having an object in the G. and D. and even with no object, viz., with intransi- 
tive verbs. $a6cn required the past participle in O. H. G. in the A., but fcin required 
\. it in the N. @ein could not, from the nature of its meaning, form the perf . or pluperf. 

active of any transitive verb, but only of intransitlves denoting a continuance of a state 
(bleiSenr fetn) or transition into another state, where it, however, collided with werben, 
X used in the future. But notice that the idea of transition and change is in most verbs, 

here in question, due to the prefix. @ein + past participle could only mean existence 
in a certain state, at most the beginning or ceasing of an existence. 

8. As to verbs of motion, their relation to these verbs is very intimate. When it is 
not, ^abcn becomes the rival of fein, as soon as the activity of motion is to be brought 
out and not the result. That fetn could be used with a past participle of a verb of mo- 
tion at all, was partly brought about by its use with a present participle and infinitive. 
Such forms as oermutenb, Dermdgenb, nail^geBenb fein, vermuten fejn are remnants of the 
use of sin + pres. part, or inf. in M. H. G. We do not feel the participle or infinitive 
as such now. They form no tense. 

4 SGBerben + pres. part, was in M. H. G. more common than werben + inf., but the 
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latter ivss the established fiitnre in the 16th centmy. From "■ I pass into the state of 
praising " to " I shall praise " is not a long step. 

5. The conditionals formed with n>urbe sprang np in the 14th century and were set- 
tled in the Idtii, according to Grimm. In M. H. G. before the 13th oentary " etOde,'^ 
" wolde " were used as in the other Germanic languages, but these lacked the omlant. 
and therefore were not easily distinguishable as subjunctiyes. 



THE MOODS. 
Subjunctive. 

284. The indicative is the mood of reality, the snbjnnctive 
is the mood of unreality, contingency, possibility. 

1. The imperative subjunctive helps to fiU out the impera- 
tive for the third persons sg. and pL and the first person pi. 
It is a strong optative, see sub 2. 

Ex.: ^lled fd^u>etger ieber neige enif!en X5nm nim feht D^x (Song). @e$e ieber 

»te er'd trctbe, fe^ jcber »o cr blet^e (G.)- ©«tctt @te mir wiflfo'mmm. CafTcn 

rove btt^; let us not do this. ®t^tn tt>ir biefen S^aragrap^en) W(S^ mal bur^, let 

us go over this paragraph once more. ®e^en ®ie. 3^reten bie ^enen gefdl^ 

ligf! ein (rare). 

SBerbe and \ei, feib really sal^unctives. are used as imperatives in the second person. 
SBerbe munter; mein (Setnftte (Hymn). &ei mir segru^t^ mein lOerg (Sch.). 

2. The optative subjunctive expresses a wish or request. 

The present subjunctive implies confidence of fulfilment. 

Only the third person is used. 

Ex. : Dt* fiiDre bur(3^ bad wllbbewcgte Selbcn ein gnablged OeKitf (Sch.). !E)eitt 
fRame fei m^t^tn (Uh.). ®ott tjcrmc^re bic ®abc (G.). 

The preterit subjunctive implies less assurance, and, like 
the pluperfect subjunctive, even no expectation of realization. 

Ex. : D to&xm xoix mittx I o to&x {6^ in ^aud (G.). D fd^fl hu, tJoHcr 3Kon- 
bcttfd^cltt ♦ . . (F. 38e). Scire er nur no^ am 2tbtn I (Implying m ifl aber tot"). 
Qfrommer @tabr o $dtt^ id^ ntmmer mit bem (Sd^merte bid^ vertauf^t (Sch.). See 
also F. 392-7. 

3. The potential subjunctive expresses an opinion as such, 
a possibility, a mild assertion of an undoubted fact {diplomats 
subj.); it stands in questions, direct and indirect; in exclama- 
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tions. The preterit and L conditional are the potential sub- 
jnnctiyes of the present ; the pluperfect and IT. conditional, 
of the past. 

Ex.: 3(^ reimo b^d^t^ id^, bo(!^ no($ fc itemlid^ jitfammen, &>ad jufammen ge^ort 
(Le.). Dad glrifie nod^, "that might do yet" (id.), ffier wiigte bad ni(^t? 
Everybody knows that. •$)atte ic^ bo(^ nimmerme^r gebad^tr bag er fo grop n>et' 
ben »urbe (Le.). aSic Ucje fid^ afled fd^reibenl (G.) (Implying »ed ijl itnmiJgUd^''). 
9afl ^otte id^ bad a3e|le ^ergefftn (id.). a3eina^ mare ic^ geden einen Saum geraimt. 
Du ^^ttefl bad gett>u§t? (Implying ,rid^ glaube ed nid^t)* ^i^^' ^^@ ^ toiigter not 
as far as I know. 

See also the modal auxiliaries, 267. 

4. The concessive subjunctive denotes an admission, yield- 
ing, and supposition. Generally only in the third person of 
the present and perfect. It borders closely upon the optative 
and conditional. 

Ex. : (£d !o|le xhol^ ed tooUe (Le.). Sd fel, "(it is) granted." ®efelle, bu 
frtfl eln guter ober fd^Ummer, Icg^ bi(^ aufd £)^r (Uh.). See mogen, 207, 3. 

5. The unreal subjunctive stands in conditional sentences 
both in the premise and the conclusion, t. e. in the dependent 
clause and in the main clause, when the premise is not true. 
The preterit and pluperfect stand in the premise; the preterit, 
pluperfect, and the two conditionals in the conclusion. The 
preterit has present and future force, the pluperfect has future 
force only. 

Ex. : (£d Uege ftd^ ^^i^ trefflid^ fd^tic^tettr fonnte man bie Sadden jtoeimal *titt* 
rid^ten (G.). si ware nit^td/ ttenn id^ \i\\t\>t xs>^^ id^ bin (id.), ©enn »ir ®elb 
bet und ge^abt fatten, fo n>itrben mir ben ^mten Xb<x^ gegeben ^aben. 

The premise omitted or represented by an adverb, etc. : 3d^ tljfite bad 
nid^t an Deiner Stefle = wenn ic^ an Ibtmx ©telle »are. 2Bir warcn bed S^obed* 
DJne Sll»)enjlo(! wdre ber SKanberer in bie Xiefe ^Inabgefatten. 

The conclusion omitted : 3a »enn tt)ir nid^t tofirenf fagte bie Sateme jum 
5Wonb. 2)a ging fie aud (Folk-lore). 

285. The subjunctive is the mood of the indirect state- 
ment, in which the speaker expresses the ideas of another in 
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his own words without sharing the responsibility for, and 
belief in, the statement. For the mood in the dependent 
clause included in the statement notice especially the 3. and 
4. sentences of 282 and the last of 328. For examples and 
tense see 282. 

Imperative. 

286. It expresses a command and occurs only in the 2. p. 
sg. and pi. For the 1. and 3. p. pL, see 284, 1. @i(e mit SBeile, 
Make haste slowly. Se^re liu mid} mtint Seute fennen (Sch.). 
Sintet i^n (id.). SJartet l^r, intern voir »oran laufen. 

1. The pronoun is quite optional ; only when there is a contrast, as in 
the last sentence (t^r — mir), it should stand. In the subjunctive it al- 
ways stands. 

The imperative is only used in the present and has future force, 
but by a license also a perfect imperative occurs : 93cfenl 93efcn! ©cib^d 
gemefen I says the apprentice when he wants the brooms to cease being 
watercarriers (G.). 

287. Other verbal forms that take imperative force and a 
very strong one, are : 

1. The infinitive : 9RauI (5IRunb) l^altcit ! Hold your tongue. 
9li(^t anfajfctt 1 Do not touch. 

2. The past participle : "Lit Srommcl gcriitrt (G.). %ti\if auf 
^amcraHen, aupd 5^fcrt), aup^ 5>fcrt> ! In t)a« gelt), in Die grei^eit 
geaogen (Sch.). 

3. The present and future indicative : Oeorg, bu Heifcfl urn 
ttti(^ (G). Du tt)irjl t)Ctt 2l))fe[ fc^iepen 'oon Urn i^opf be^ ^nakn 
(Sch.). See 278, 3. 

4. The modal auxiliaries denoting a necessity, duty, can 
express imperative force, also lajfen. Du fofljl nid^t flel^Ien (B.). 
Sein Mtn^ij mn^ muffcn (Le.), no man ought to be compelled. 

Since the Eng. " let " shows no inflection, notice the German forms : 
Ca§ und ge^en, to a person addressed as bu; plural gaff! un« gcjen. Saffcn 
Ste und ge^ettf to a person addressed as ®ie. 
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Infinitive. 

288. It is a verbal noun and the present infinitive has 
neither voice, tense, nor inflection. The compoond infinitive 
arose like the compound tenses (see 283) : gelobt totttm, to be 
praised; geIo6t tooxUn fein, to have been praised; gelott ^aben, to 
have praised. 

1. Notice the marked difference in meaning between the present of some 
of the modal auxiliaries + perfect infinitive, and the perfect or pluper- 
fect + present infinitive. Ex. : Der ^tfd^er »ill ben ©cfangcnen gefei^cn 
^abcn = claims to have seen him, but l^at t^n fe^cn wotten = wanted to see 
liim. 2)cr ^aujlrer mug sorbcigcgangcn fein = must have passed by, but ^at 
»orl)ei0e(cn mitiTmy was forced to pass hj, etc. 

289. We distinguish between the infinitive wUhout 3U and 
vxUh 3U« 

The former Ib the older conBtmction. Beang a nonn, the inflnitive always stood in 
the B. after ju in O. and M. H. O. Bnt in early N. H. G., when it was no longer in- 
flected, the prepositional infinitive gained ground and gave also rise to the gerandlve 
(see 298). Usage is in many cases still unsettled as to the use of ju. Its frequent use 
is the source of much bad style (see Sanders^ ^/j^auptfd^wiertgfeiten" . . . sub Inf.). The 
cases where the infinitive has taken the place of the present participle are mentioned 
below under each head. In the gerundive alone the participial form has taken the place 
of the infinitive. See 298. 

The Iotinitivb without jtt» 

290. 1. It is dependent upon the modal auxiliaries. !Der 
Sote ttJifl e^ au^ aHer Seute 3Runr> erfa^ren ^abcn. ^an fott ten ^oc^ 
nid)t 'oot tern 3l6ent) loBen (Prov.). Also upon t1:)nn in quaint and 
dialect style, e, g., J)a t^aten jte fl4 trenncn (Uh.). See the 
speeches of SJfart^e and SJlargarete in F., I. Upon ^aben in the 
phrase gut ^aben. I)tt 6afl gut retcn, it is easy enough for you to 
talk. @r t^ut niijt^ al^ ♦ ♦ ♦ , he does nothing but . . . 

2. In ceiijain phrases dependent upon some verbs of motion; 
also upon ^elfen, ^ti^m (command), lajfcn, Ui)Vtn, Icrnen, mac^en, 
nennen* The verbs of motion are: fpajicren reiten, fa^ren, gelfecn; 

fc^lafen ge^en, (left [(iftlafen Icgen, etc. ^ci§t mi(^ nl^t rcten, 
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:^cigt miij fd^weigen ; tenn meiit ©el^elmnid tjt ntlr 3)flid^t (G.). Se^re 
mi^ t^utt nail teinem SBo^Igcfaaen (B.). See SchiUer's TeU, 1549. 

3. Dependent upon certain verbs of rest: Hei6en (most fre- 
quently), licgen, jle^en (raiely); and upon verbs of perceiving: 
finDen, fii^len (rarely), ^xtn, fc^en; also ^abcn* ©teden Udkn, to 
stick fast (intr.). ©djlafen liegcn. SBtr fantien Den 2ci(^nam im 
SBatoe Itegen. SBir fallen t>ett git^rer vibtv t>cm Slfcgrunte fc^toefcen* 
Der S^roler ^at gemo^nlic!^ gebem am $ute fledcn, Icr SnglantJer 
Sanger l^emnter^angen. 3c^ ^a6^ ed bfterd rii^men l^orcn, eln ^omiJ:= 
Dia'nt BmV eincn 3)farrer leferen (F. 526-7). 

a. ©etn is etill bo need In dialect. Sr t{l fifc^en, iagen, he has gone afishing, ahunt^ 
ing; er ifl fif^en getoefen, he had been aflshing. With all the verbs snb 8 and several 
sub 2 the present participle was once the rule in older German. Compare the partici- 
ple in the predicate, 294, 3. 

b. After ffi^Ien, l^5ren, laffen,fe^en the infinitive has either passive or active force, 
and often an ambiguity arises which should be avoided by a different construction. 
8Btr ^aUn eg fagen ^5ren/ We have heard it said. Q)ie ^ogge l&^t fid^ ni^t neden. The 
bulldog will not be teased. SBir ^dren ben ftnaben nifen, calling and called (generally 
the first). ®er Sol^nlutf^er lie^ und nic^t fasten, the hackman did not let us go, did not 
allow us to drive, did not liave us driven. ®ev anetjter lie^ bie Stod^ter nid^t malen; did 
not allow her to paint and did not have her portrait painted. 

4. As subject or predicate with fein and l^ct^en, to be, to 
amount to : 9loc^ ei'nmal ein SBunDcr ^ojferi l^ie§e Oott i)crfud)cn 
(Sch.). ®itt Sergttflgen cmartcn ifl auc!^ tin SScrflitugen (Le.). 

The Infinitive with ju. 

291. 1. It expresses the purpose of an action and in gen- 
eral the indirect object ; also necessity and possibility after 
neuter verbs, e. g,, fein, Hciben, flefecn, when it has passive force. 
T)ic ©a(^e ijl nidjt gu anDern. g^ MeiBt nv6:) i)iet ju tt)un. I)ad fiet;t 
no^ gu iiberiegen. Da txdW^ if^n, Den fb|Mld)en 9)reid gu emerben 
(Sch.). 

This is the old and proper use of the infinitive, originally a noun in 
the D. governed by ju. In N. H. G. um was added to express purpose, 
but it was really superfluous, though common in the spoken language. 
Um bic (Btromung abjuUitcn gruben jle tin frifd^c^ S3ctte (Platen). SBir leben nici^t 
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urn 3U effen,fonb€rit toir effen urn $u leBen. The force of }u wasmacU weakened 
when urn could thns be added. Besides unt; anf!att and o^ne can precede 
ju : ttttflatt toeg ju laufcn, tarn bcr Sftar n&^er ^cran. O^ne j!ci umjufel^eiwlief bcr 
T>\th bavon. Bat wum'' should never be used except to express purpose. 
It is used too frequently. See sub 4. 

2. It stands as direct object of verbs, often preceded by, or 
in apposition to, a pronoun or pronominal adverb + preposi- 
tion. Ex. : g<ing an gu l^acfen unti gu graven (F. 2355). 9licman5 
fflumc 3U gcien, 3(^ tcnfc nici^t latan, lit tai gu Qmii^xtn. 

In older periods of the langaage there was no )U in this case. 

3. It stands as subject, in the spoken language, more fre- 
quently than without gu ; there is no choice. ©efa^rlicJfe ifl^^ ten 
geu ju tpeden (Sch.). Sine fd^bne SKenfd^enfecle fintcn ijl ©etoinn 
(He.). 

4. As adjunct of nouns and adjectives, the latter often being 
qualified by gu and genug* „Xie ^unfl ft(^ belicBt ju madden." 3" 
jlo(3, Dan! cinauerntcn, »o iij i^n ni(^t facte (Le.). Du toarefl MinD 
genug, l>a« nicfet eingufe^n ? ♦ ♦ ♦ Sereit, tlr gur ®efettfd^aft ^ier gu 
Blelfcen (F. 1431). 

After adjectives ,rum iW is now far more common than ;u alone. 3^ 
bin jtt alt, urn nwr ju fplclen, ju jungr um o^ne ©unW 5U fciit (F. 1546-7). Quite 
rare is al0 ju + infinitive. 

5. For the independent use of infinitive, see imperative, 287, 1. 
With or without ju in elliptical expressions ; ®a« tl^un, fprtd^t 3cu« (Sch.). 
SDad, am 9lanb bed &xahd ju litgen ! (F. 2961). 

ACOUSATTVE WITH THE XnTINITITE. 

292. In this construction the logical subject of the infini- 
tive stands in the accusative. The infinitive stands with or 
without au» Ex.: ipier ntl^et SWartln gaulermann, menn man ^en 
ru^en fagcniann, tier feinen 8e6tag nx6)U get^an (Weclcherlin, quoted 
by Blatz). Sugen, tie man Siigen gu feln weig (Le.). 

1. Accuaative with infinitive was not rare in O. H. Q. in the tranelations from Latin 
and Greek. It is largely due to foreign influence. In M. H. Q. it is very rare. In 
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modem Gennan it is dlBcoaraged by the best authorities, though Lessiog uses it quite 
frequently. 

2. The corresponding English constructions must therefore be rendered freely into 
German. I believe him to be my friend, 3(1^ glaube bo| er mcln grcunb ifl or 3^ ^atte i^n 
f&r meinen (Jfreunb. German loses thus a compact construction. 

The Infinitivb as a Noun. 

293. Some infinitdves are felt as nouns only, e. g., tad SeBen, 
H^ Slnfc^cn, tad Sctocn* The infinitiYe used as noun generally 
has the article. Dad SfJaudjcn i|l l^icr »crbotcn. ^nm Uberfc'^cn 
muf man bid an''^ Uniibcrfc'^Iii^c ^^crange^tt (G. ). Dcr ^xhtn SCclttcn 
ijl ein ^eimlid^ Sac^cn (Prov.). 

Participles. 

294, The participles are really adjectives derived from 
verbal stems. ' The -present participle retains more of the 
verbal construction and force than the past, in which the 
idea of tense only appears in intransitive verbs. 

The present participle has active force in all verbs and the 
noun is the subject of the action. Xer IS^elntc (See, tie an^f 
fle^ente ©omtc, tad ((^lagente SBetter, " fire-damp." Both parti- 
ciples can be used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs very 
much as in English. They stand in apposition^in the predi- 
cate and as attributes. 

1. Participles in which the noun is not the subject of the action, and those 
in which lies passive rather than active force, are still current, but not so 
frequent as in early N. H. G. They are not generally countenanced, e, g, , 
bei fd^lafenber Vla^t, "at night time," '* when everybody sleeps" ; cine fi^cnbc 
Scbendart, a sedentary habit of life ; ejfenbc Waaxtn, eatables (better ©^^ 
»aaren); cine »or^abcnbe 9leife, an intended journey. Some of these can be 
defended: fa^rcnbc ^abcr movables, chattels (intrans. verb); crffauncnDc 
9lad^rid^t, astonishiug news (trans, verb) ; etne mclfenbe SMi (intrans. like 
,,mil(^cn«); bie Tcitcnbe 9)o|!, postman on horseback. Poetic are bcr fc^win* 
bclnbc %tU, the giddy rock. SJon bed $aufed tt>eitfd&auenbcm ®icbcl (Sch.). 

2. In the predicate appear now only such present participles as have be- 
come regular adjectives : bcbcutcnbr important ; rcijenb» charming ; bittrcigenb* 
ravishing ; Icibcnb/ in pain, iU health ; bringenb» urgent See 274, 6. 
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3. In apposition : J¥o(^cnb» tt>ie and Dfend ^a^n, glit^n bie IBtlfte (Scli.). 
SdJ empfange fnicenb bie« ®eWen! (id.). 

4. The participial clause with the present participle is only in very 
restricted nse in German compared with English. It cannot express an 
action preceding or following another action, a cause, purpose, etc. It 
has usually the value of an adjective clause and can often be explained 
as in apposition. X)er ^ntte^ fi(^ on m\^ toenbenby fpra^: fHiben <B\t ^itleib, 
meln |)err. 

295. The past participle of a transitiye verb has passive 
force ; that of a verb which forms its compound tenses with 
fetn has active force: ter laubumfriinate Se^er (Sch.); bad l^erge^ 
fii^rtc SSolf (id); ble abgefefldten ©djijfc; bcr b«r%efattene (unsuc- 
cessful) Santita't. 

1. But not all verbs that have fetn in compound tenses can be thus used ; 
the participle must denote the state produced by the action of the verb. 
Die gefegelten ©d^ifer ber geloufene ^ne(^t would not do. Det entlaufene ©flat^e 
means **the runaway slave." This force is dear from the origin of the 
compound tense with fetn (see 273, 283). 

2. Seemingly a large number of past participles have active force, but 
they are either quite wrong or they can be explained as having had origi- 
nally xxassive force. Thus : ^Ungebetet tgt man nui^t*' (Gerok) ; ^rungegeflfen ju 
S3ette gel^n^' are as wrong as their English equivalents: One does not eat 
unprayed, go to bed uneaten. ^Sebtent" means ** in service," "invested 
with an office," hence a servant, em ©ebienter, wSJerbientr" one who has 
merits, Weil er jid^ nm ettt>a^ or jemanb »erbicnt gemad^t ^at; eingeMlbet means 
conceited, taken up with one's self ; etn verlogcner SRenfd^f a man given to 
lying ; Derfoffener Wltn^^, given to drinking, and many other compounds 
vTith »er- : Jjerwetnte SCugenr eyes red with weeping. 

a. That some are now felt as having active force cannot be denied, else the wrong 
Qse mentioned could not have spmng np : gotts, )){ii^t»ergeffen, forgetful of one's duty, 
of God; uerf^lafeii/ *' one who slept too long"; Bermeffcn, " presmnptuous " j verlcgen, 
embarrassed ; besides the above. 

296. The peculiar past participles of verbs of motion, 
which seemingly have active force, stand in a sort of apposi- 
tion or as predicates with tommm, rarely with ^A)m* Ex.: 
Ram ein Sogel gcflogcn (Song). Da fommt ked SBeg^ geritten etn 
fd)mu(fer gDeltne^t (Uh.). 
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1. This nse is by no means modern, j^ommtn and gebn are felt as 
auxiliaries. Compare )>erIoren ge^en. 

2. Special notice deserves the past participle with l^et^ettr feittr and 
nennettf which has the force of an infinitive, but belongs under this head. 
2)ad ^eipt f(^(ed^t gemorfen^ That is a bad throw. Unter e^rliti^en Seuten netmt 
man t>tt« i,0clogcn.* Srif# gmagt i|l Jalb gemonncn (Prov.). 

297. The participle appears in an absolute construction. 
The logical subject is left indefinite (Leasing is very fond of 
this). The logical subject stands in the accusative and with 
a few, like au^genommcn, eingefd^Ioffen, aBgercd^net, even in the 
nominative. SJtle toaxtn gugegcn, ter 5)farrcr au^genommen* Un^ 
Mefed nun auf Saoloon angcnjentct, fo ifl tic ©aci^e tlax (Le.). 

1. Closely related to this construction is the absolute accusative + a 
past participle (see 209) and in some cases there may be doubt as to 
which is meant Unb |te ftngt l^inaud in bie ftnflere ffla^t, bad ^uge )9on SBeinen 
fietriibct (Sch.). 

The past participle is in elliptical construction in the imperative, see 

287, 2. 

The Gerundive. 

298. It stands only attributively. In the predicate the old 
infinitive stands, which it has supplanted. T^er no^ gu "otx- 
laufenbe ^Bijxant, the wardrobe which is still to be sold; but l)cr 
®cil)ranf i|l nod) ju »erfaufen, the wardrobe is still to be sold. 
See 289, 452. 

Though the form is rather that of the gerund than of the gemndive, in conatroction 
it closely resembles the Latin genmdive. Hence the name in German. 

SYNTAX OF THE ADVERB. 

299. The adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective or another 
adverb. Ex. : Z\i ^afl ntidj madbtig angeaogen (F. 483). Die 
unbcgreifli(fe ^o^cn SBcrfc flnt ^txxliii »ie am crflen Sag (F. 249-50). 
Da« ift fe^r \6^on gefc^riekn* 

1. The adverbs of time and place often accompany a noun 'with the 
force of an attribute : S5or Scncm broBen jlc^t gebiitftr bcr ^clfen lel^rt unb 4>Ufe 
mat (F. 1009-10). ®coT0 V. (bcr gunft«), einjl J^antg »ott |>attno»er, flart im 
^(udlanbe. 
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3. The adverb stands as a predicate : Die fd^antn 3ettcn »ott STranjucj 
flnb raitt »oriiber (Sch.). Die J^ur t|l }u (one can supply n^ma^i*'). 2)cr or 
bcm SWini'per if nic^t wojl. 

a. Do not confound gut and »o% Except in a few cases, as in »o^I t^un, to do 
good, too^I does not quaUty a transitive verb. We do not say in German wo^l f^reiBen, 
n>o^( antworteiir vo^I anfangen in the sense of English " well." (Sr f^at eS wol^t gefii^rte^en 
means ** he wrote it, indeed, (I assure yoa) ^' ; or it is concessive and can mean : " to be 
Bore he wrote it, but then — /* In the last sense no^l lias no stress. 

8. With adjectives or participles used as nouns that are felt rather as 
substantives than as adjectives or as derived from a verb, the adverb 
changes to an adjective : ein na( Sertt>anbter > ein na^er ^ermanbter; ein 
intim S3e!annteT > ein intimer Sdefannter. But compare Goethe's famous line : 
X>ad (£tt>id'3BeibUd^e ^ie^^t und ^inan. 

300. An adverb may strengthen the force of a preposition 
by standing before or after the preposition + case. This is 
always the case when the adverb is the prefix of a separable 
compound verb: ringd urn tie 8tabt (l^erum), mitten turd^ ten 
SBalD, in bad Dorf ^tnein, and tern ®arten l^eraud* Sd ritten bret 
Slciter ^um S^ore ^inaud (Uh. ). 

1. Mark the adverbs which are only adverbs and not adjectives : 
too^Ir faflf fi^on, fe^r^ neuU(^# fxtili^, fru^ (rare), fpat (rare), balbf and others. 

2. The uninflected comparative and superlative of adjectives serve 
also as adverbs. Notice the difference between auf + A, and an + D. 
@ie fangcn auf ba« bejle (Uh.), they sang as best they knew how. This is 
dbsoivie superlative. <3ie fangen am beflen# thej sang best of al], any. This 
is relaiwe superlative. 

SYNTAX OF THE PREPOSITION. 

301. The prepositions express the relations of a noun to a 
verb or to another noun. 

1. Prepositions are originally adverbs, and the distinction between prepositions, 
adverbs and conjonctions is only syntactical, ^enn is, for instance, a conjunction = 
for, and an adverb = then, than ; lo&^renb is a conjnnction = while, and a preposition 
= daring. Prepositions conld not originally *' govern " cases. A certain case was 
called for independently of the preposition, then still an adverb. In Greek there are 
prepositions governing three cases, which shows how loose the connection between 
case and preposition was. In fact nearly all adverbs, old and new, can be traced back 
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to cases of nonns or pronouDB. They are isolated or ** petrified " cases, and as sach 
coald only stand in the loosest connection with the living cases, which they gradoally 
began to " goTem.** 

2. Prepositions can govern different cases in different periods of the language. 
The preposition has been partly the cause of the loss of case-endings. Its function 
becomes the more important the more nninflectional (analytical) a language becomes. 
It is one of the most difflcnlt and subtle elements to master in the study of a living 
language. For another reason the preposition is very important, viz., the preposition 
H-case has supplanted and is continuing to supplant the case alone, directly dependent 
upon a verb or noun. The two together are much more expressive and explicit than 
a case alone. In ^Die fiiebe bed Saterd, the genitive may be subjective or objective, but 
there is no ambiguity about bie Siebc {um iBatei; bed SaterS fiiebe jum @o^ne. 

Olassifioation and Treatment of the Prepositions AccoBDiNa 

TO THE Cases they Gk)yERN. 

302. Prepositions governing the Genitive: 

Uttweit, mittcfe, fraft unt wa^renD; lavd, tjermbfle, ungeat^tet; oBcts? 
f^ali nnt unter^aft; Innervate unf aufcr^alb; tle^feit^, ienfeit^, ^aUtn, 
wcflm; jiatt, aud^ Iang«, jufolge, tro^. 

These are all cases of substantives or adjectives (participles) and their 
number might be easily increased, e.g., by be)UgU(i^, with reference to ; 
andef!($tdf in the face of; feitend^ on the part of ; inmitteni in the midst of, 
etc. 

(The order is the one In which they are given in German grauunars. The semicolon 
shows the ends of the lines of the doggerel.) 

We comment in alphabetical order briefly upon those that seem to require comment. 
Often a mere translation will suffice. 

1. 9tnf!att, an — (latt, (latt, + instead of. !Drau« (from which, 
from whose breast) jlatt bet golbcnen Cicber ein aSlutfhra^l f^o^ auf fpm8t(Uh.). 
5(n Sod^tcr flatt, in daughter's stead, ©tatt sometimes with the dative. It 
also governs an infinitive like o^nc, translated by " without + participle." 
See Infinitive, 291, 1. 

2. Stttger^alb + outside of; inner JalB + inside of; oJ>tx^an, 
above; nnttx^alb, on the lower side of, below. They are all more 
expressive than the simple forms. They rarely govern the dative. 

8. D i c « f e 1 1 (e), { c n f e i t («), this side of, on the other side, beyond. 
Rarely with the dative. 

4. ^albenr ialhtx, ^al^, on account of, + in behalf of. Follows 
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its case. Freqnent in oomposition : bed^al(» therefore ; meinet^alben^ on my 
behalf ; ^Iterd l^lhtx, on account of age. Comp. toegm and tt>iSen* 

6. St t aft, according to, by virtue of. Stxaft bed ®efe^ed ; fraft bed 
SImtcd. Formerly only in ^raft, e.g., bag jlctd bcr Ucbfle (@o^n) . ♦ • in ^xaft 
aUein bed 9lingdr bad ^aupt; bet ^itrfl bed ^aufed tt>erbe (Le.). Comp. laut. 

6. Qaut, from, i»na4 Sant,'' lautd (Luther), means "according to,* 
" by." Saut S5efel^ld» by command ; laut bed Xe|lamented# according to the 
last will and testament. 

Plural nouns without articles in which the genitive could not be dis- 
tinguished stand in the dative : laut SBriefen^ according to letters, fiaut 
means literally according to a verbal or written statement ; fraft gives a 
moral reason. 

7. !D{itteld» mittelfl (most common), ))ermtttelf!/ by means of, 
with. Mittelfl eined ^ammerdf eined S3ol^rerd. It is more expressive than 
mit or burci^. Rarely with the dative. 

8. D b, rare and archaic. With genitive if causal (on account of) ; 
with dative if local (above), and temporal (during). Da toeinten jufammen 
bie Orenabier' »o^l ob ber flagUci^en ^unbe (Heine). Db bem ©alb; nib bem 
SGDalb (Sch., Tdl) ; ob bem Slltare (id.). 

9. 2^ T ^r with genitive and dative, in defiance of, in spite of ; in the 
sense of *' in rivalry with," *' as well as," always with the dative. Sro^ 
bed ^eftigen fRegend fu^ren »ir ah, !Die (Sangertn fingt tro^ einer fRa^tigaU, as 
well as a nightingale. Comp. the forms }U or jum ^^ro^e preceded by a 
dative : Wix jum 3:ro^e filler er fort ju lefeur in defiance of me or to defy me 
he continued reading. 

10. U n a n 9 e f e ^ e nf setting aside, unbef^abet, without detriment to, 
ungeacibtet, notwithstanding (very frequent). The last two also with a 
preceding dative; bcmungeaiibtet is felt as an adverb. These are very 
modem prepositions. Unweit, unferm not far from, occur also with 
dative. 

11. S e r m 8 9 e, in virtue of, through, in consequence of, by dint of. 
Denotes a reason springing from a quality of the subject : ^jermbge feiner 
9lebllc%feit, through his honesty. We could not say fraft feiner 9^.; ^ermogc 
(and not fraft) grower Sfttftrengungenf by dint of great efforts. (Perhaps from 
wna^ ©ermSgen.*) 

12. SBSl^renb, during. Sometimes with the dative: tt>5$renbbem, 
meanwhile. 

18. SB e 9 e Ui on account of, both preceding and following the noun ; 
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also with the dative. 9Begen denotes also a motive and an impediment. 
Reiner ®roge megen fornite bad S^iff ni^t bur(^ ben StanaU Der WtMit toax 
iDcgen feiner ®tarfe bcru^mt. 9Begen from )}on — m^m, still common in n^en 
Stec^td toegeur'' strictly, in justice. 

14 9B i n e Hf generally urn — t9 i 11 e ti/ denotes the purpose, the ad- 
vantage or interest of a person. Urn meiner 9{u^e toititn ttUaxtti <3te fid) 
beutUc^er (Sch.). Urn bed ©o^ned xoititn, urn meinet»illeni for the sake of or in 
the interest of the son, for my sake. 9Bcgen» ^alben^ and tviQen all appear 
with pronouns, and are used promiscuously. 

15. 3 u f ( g e^ as frequently with the dative, denotes the result, *' in 
consequence of." Bufolge bed ^uftraged^ in consequence of the commission ; 
ten ^^erabrebungen lufolge^ in accordance with the verhal agreements. 

Prepositions governing the Dative. 

303. ©d^reib: mit, nad), m6^% neBjl, famt; feit, tjon, gu, jutpi'ter ; 
enti^egen, au^er, aud — jletd mit bem Dotb nleter* 

1. ^ ^, still used in the Alemanic dialect (Baden, Switzerland) as a 
preposition. In business style it denotes the place from which merchan- 
dise is delivered or the time after which anything is to be had : ai> ^am^ 
burg, ah ffttiiioHix, ah = "all aboard." 

2. ^ u d denotes the starting point of a motion, the opxx)6ite of in + 
accusative, = "out of," "from": Slud ben 5lugen, an^ bem ©tnn, "out of 
sight, out of mind " : aud bem genfler fe^en, to look out of the window. 
Origin and descent: aud alten deiten^ from olden times; ani ^axmo^tx, 
from Hanover. Material : aud Se(m» of day ; au€ S^e^I^ of meaL Motive : 
aud ^Kitleib; $ag, from pity, hatred. Origin also in au^ (Erfa^rung/ from 
experience ; aui ©erfe^en, by mistake. Notice the idiom : aud ^iiln gel&urtig, 
a native of Cologne, bom in G. 

3. Stuger, outside of, beside, the opposite of in + dative. Denotes 
also exception and " in addition to." More frequent in the figurative than 
in the local sense, because auger^alb is more precise. Sluger bem |)aufe, not 
at home ; au^er ^ufe fpeifen, to dine out ; auger fici feln, to be beside one's 
self. 9?ur bet better »ar auger mir ba. Mark once the prenitive auger Sanbed 

e^enr to go to foreign parts ; also the accusative in auger aEen d»)eifel fe^en» 
o put beyond all doubt. (vSe^en being a verb of motion.) 

4. S3 e i. Original meaning is nearness, hence by, near, with : bei ber 
<5cl^eune; near (by) the barn ; ^ei ber S^ante^ near the aunt or at the house of 
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the aunt ; bcim 3eu«, by Jove ; bic ©d^Ittd^t Bel SGBort^ the battle of W. ; Bet 
Sifcfe fetn, to be at dinner ; bei Xag unb Bei 9?acBt» by day and by nij^ht ; Bet 
(einem) Seamen nenncn, to call by name (but griebrid^ m i t S'lamen, Frederic 
by name) ; Bei (rare) neunjtcj ®efangenen, about ninety prisoners ; Bei ©trafe 
»on jeBn Wlaxt, ten marks fine. 3c^ ^aBe fern ®elb Bei mirr I have no money 
about me. The accusative stands in Bei (Seite legerir Bringen, flettert; to lay, 
put aside. In M. H. Q. after verbs of motion regulariy the accusative, 
but in the spoken language now discarded, though still found in the 
classics. 

5. SBinneit/ sometimes with genitive, expresses now time only, 
" within " : Binncn brei ^al^ren, within three years. < be — innen. 

6. ©tttge'gen denotes approach, both friendly and hostile, towards 
and against ; stands generally after its case. 2Bir gingen bem greunbe cnt^ 
gegen; fuBren bem 2Binbe entgegen. With verbs of motion it frequently forms 
separable compounds and is really more adverb than preposition. 

7. ® e g e n ii' B e Tf opposite, facing ; generally after its case ; rarely 
gegen — itBer. !Dem ©d^loJTe gegeniiBer, 

8. ® e m d f # preceding and following its case, according to, in accord- 
ance with ; really an adjective. Dem SJerfpre^cn gemdg, according to the 
promise; gemdf bem Oefe^e, according to the law. It is more definite 
than nad^« 

9. !0l i t means " in company with," " with " ; denotes presence, ac- 
companying circumstances and instrument. Sinn in 5lrm mit bir, fo forbore 
ic^ mein 3aBr^unbert in bie ©(^ranfen (Sch.). Mxt greuben, gladly; eile mit 
©eile, hasten slowly ; mit gug unb 9led^t, justly (emphatic) ; mit ber 3eit 
<>Ptft man 9lofen, in due time . . . ; mit gleigr intentionally ; mit bem 9)feiT, 
bem S3ogen (Sch.). (See mltteW, 302, 7.) 

10. ffJ a c^ denotes originally a " nearness to," being an adjective (naBe); 
then "a coming near to," and generally corresponds to Eng. "after" in 
point of time, order. With verbs of motion (literal and figurative) " to " 
and " after." ^(lH^ et»ad jlrcBen, fic^ feBnen, to strive after, long for ; nad^ 5Wit^ 
ternad^t ; nad^ bir fomme id^, it is my turn after you ; na(^ SBerlin reifen* " In 
accordance with," not so expressive as ^gemap," in this sense often after 
its case. 9lad^ ben ©efe^en »crblent er ben Sob; bem SSorttaute m^t literally. 
Aim: nad^ etn>a$ fd^Iagen^ f4)ie§enr to strike at, shoot at. 9{acB ettoad fd^medfen, 
riedBen, etc., something has the smell, taste of; nad^ ettt>ad urteilenr to judge 
by ; nad^ ettoa^ or ]m(c^ fd^idfen^ to send for. (See jtt and gemdg.) 
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11. 91 fi d^ fl is the Buperlative of na^e (na6^), and denotes Tery close 
nearness to in place, order, = + " next to." 3utift<3^fl has no different force. 

Unb nad^il bem Scbcn wad crflel^jl bu btr? (G.). 

12. 9^ebjl denotes very loose connection and connects also things 
and persons not necessarily belonging^ together; famtr on the other hand, 
only what naturally belongs together. Sluf cincr ©tange trdgt f!e cinen |)ut 
nth\t eincr ga^nc (Sch.) (a hat and a banner). < nc^cnjl < L. G. nevena, 

13. ©am t, mit famt, ju famt, " together with." !Ki(ft fawt meinem 0an5en 
^ccrc bring^ id^ bem ^crjog (Sch.). See nebjl. It implies a close union, which 
does not lie even in mit* 

14. © e i t, older jintf = + since, denotes the beginning of an action and 
its duration to the present moment. @eit biefem Sage fc^toetgt mir ieber 
SWunb (Sch.). (£r ijl herein felt mejreren ©tunben (id.), it is several hours since 
he came in (into the city). <Seit eittigen Sa^ren jal^lt er feinc Binfcn, For .sev- 
eral years he has paid no interest. 

15. ^ oUt*' from," denotes the starting point of a motion or action in 
time and place. Its case is often followed by another preposition or by 

l^er. S5on ber |)anb in ben ?Wunb; »on SBorten fam'd ju ©(^lagen, from words 
they came to blows. 23on D)lern bid ^^ffngflen ijl funftig Xa^t, Origin : 
SBalt^er »on ber SBogelmeibe. gurfl »on Stdmarcf. ^err ^5on ©c^ulemburg. 
Hence von in the names of persons denotes nobility : ^en ^on ©o unb 3o. 
SJon Sugenb auf; \)on ®runb aud, thoroughly ; von Dflen Jer. Separation : 
fret, rein t)on ettt>ad. Supplants the genitive : ein 5Kantt »ott (£^re, »on groien 
5?enntni|Ten ; ber ^5bel von ^arid. Denotes the personal agent : SDaUenflein 
n)urbe von ^iccolomtnt ^tntergangen unb von vielen (Seneralen im ©tid^e (in the 
lurch) gelaffcn. Notice: ©(^ur!e von einem SSirt (Le.). Cause: nag vom 
(with) Xau, vom Dtegen. 

16. du denotes first of all the direction toward a person (but na^ 
toward a thing) + " to " : ju jemanb ge^en, fommen, fprec^en, etc. @ie fang ju 
ibm, jie fprad^ ju i^m (G.). 3u jl(^ fommen, " come to" ; etwad ju jid^ fletfen, to 
put something in one's pocket. (This is its only use in 0. H. G. In 
M. H. G. its use spread.) In dialect and in poetry it stands before names 
of cities and towns (= at). 3u ©tra§burg auf ber <B^ani (Folk-song). 3Jr 
feib mein ®afl ju ©d^wvj (Sch.). 

In certain very numerous set phrases and proverbs ju stands before 
names of things. Direction: von IDrt ju Ort, from place to place ; ^u 
a3ett(e), jur Rixd^t, jur ©d^ule, ju Orunbe, ju Slate gel^en = "take council"; 
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many loose compounds with fa^ren; p gall, ju Stattta, in ©d^obeiir ju Snbc, 
IVL (S^ren fommen; iu ^c^anbrn, m ^it^te; jum ©d^elme toerben* 

Place where?: ir^u i)eibcn ©citen bc« Si^ein^" (Song) ; ju f)a«fe, jur ^anb 
fetn; ju gugcn licgen. Manner of motion : ju Sanb, ju ©aifet; ju 9)ferb (ju 
Slog), jU SBagcti, JU gug = Eng. ''by" and *'on." Transition or change : 
sum ^onig maci^en, todf)ltn, emennen ; jum ^axxtn, jum 6ef!en i^abm^ to make a 
fool of. Degree or size, numbers : jum Seilr in part ; ju ^unbcrtenr by the 
hundred ; ju breien toaren mir im Qimmtx, there were three of us in the 
room ; jum Sobe 6etr^(t (G.), sad unto death. Combination of things : 
Vlt\)mtn <Ste nie 9)feffcr, (Salj ober ©enf ju (with) bem (£i? Oft l^atf cr !aum 
SBalfcr j« ©(ft»arjbrot unb SBurf! (BU.). Notice the use of ju before nouns 
followed by l^lncitt, ^craud, etc.: inm SJorc Jinau^; jum genjler ^craud. Time 
(rare) : Unb fommt et tti(i&t ju Dflern, fo fommt er ju SCrinita't (Folk-song). After 
the noun = " in the direction of," " toward " : bem jDorfe in, toward the 
village ; nad^ bem Dorfe, to the village. 

Prepositions governing the Accusative: 
304. 93i«, turc!^, fiir, gegen, o^ne, fonDcr, urn, miter* 

1. S3 i d» tUl, until, denotes the limit in time and space. When denot- 
ing space it is followed by other prepositions, except before names of 
places. The nouns of time rarely have an article or pronoun. 93td Sfaft^ 
nad^t ; bid and (£nbe aller Dingc ; bid l^ier^cr unb ni(i&t »eiter ; bid an ben l^eUen 
%a^ ; ncunjlg bid ^unbert 9Rarf ; bid SSraunfu^weig. (SB id <M -h as, + Eng. 
by + at.) 

2. Dur^f 4- "through," denotes a passing through : burd^ ben Satb» 
bur(^d ^labeW^r. Extent of time (the case often followed by binburc^): 
burd^ Sal^rjel^nte ^inburd^; bte ganje 3eit (i^tn)burd^. Cause and occasion, very 
much like au^ i burc^ ^a^U\^xoftxt, bitrd^ eigene <S^ulh. Means : burd^ einen 
9)feil »er»unbenf burd^ ctnen X>ienfhnann bcforgcn, attend to through a porter. 
(!£)UTd^ more definite than mtt. See this and mttteld. It denotes now no 
longer the personal agent.) 

3. %Tix, + for, denotes advantage, interest, destination : SBer nid^t fiir 
mid^ x% ifl tt)iber mtd^ (B.). ^r fammelt fftr bie 5lrmen, !Dic @*eere i|l fein Si^xtU 
jeug fur ^inbcr. Die SBal^r^eit ifl »or^anben fiir ben SBeifen, bie (Sd^onjett fiir ein 
fiiblenb $erj (Sch.). Substitution and price : Da tritt fein anberer fiir i^n ein 
(Sch.). 3Rein Seben i|l fur ®oIb nid^t fell (Ba.). Limitation : 3d^ fiir metne 
9)erfon, ®enu3 fSr btefed 3Ral. 3^r jeigtet einen fetfen SWut ... fiir eure Sabre 
(Sch.). ©tiidf plr ©tiitf, point by point. In its old sense (local) only in 
certain phrases : ©d^ritt fiir (by) ©d^rim Xa^ fiir (by) Sag, <Sa^ fiir (after) 
(Sa^* (See ^ox.) 
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4. ® e g e n denotes ** direction toward/' bnt with no idea of approach 
that lies in ju and na^. It implies either friendly or hostile feeling if 
persons are concerned =" towards/' '* against" (2)egen bte SBanb le^nen; 
gegen ben ^trom f(^n>iinmeit« SBenn \(i^ mi^ gegen fie i»erpfli(i^ten foil, fo miiffen fie^d 
au^ gegen mx^ (Sch.). Q^'if>t ed ein 3R\nd gegen bie ©^ttinbfu^t ? ©egcn Dttmst" 
^eit fdm^fen ®dtter felbft s^ergebene* Exchange, comparison : ^^ mttt l^nbert 
gegen etn<9. 9loIanb tt>aT ein 2mt^ gegen ben SRiefen. Indefinite time and num- 
ber: "towards." !DeT ^ranfc fi^lief erjl gegen SWorgen ein. !Der gclbjerr ^atte 
gegen brei^unbert taufenb ©olbaten. ®egen brei U^r* ®egen once governed the 
dative almost exclusively and traces of it are still found in Qoethe. 

® e n is still preserved in irgen ^tmmel.* ®cn <. gen < gein < gegen^ 
+ again. See entgegenf which implies a mutual advance. 

6. D J tt e, " without," the opposite of ^mit," J>tl'' SWit ober ol^ne iJIaufel, 
gilt mix gleid^ (Sch.), " With or without reserve, it is all the same to me." 
(Sin 9{itter ol^ne 9uT($t unb 3:abeL In irO^nebem'' is a remnant of the D. in 
M. H. G. ; stt>eifeldol^ne of the G. occurring after the M. H. G. adverb dne, 
from. (Sttoad ifl ni(i^t ol^ne, there is something in it (Coll.). D^ne ai Com- 
position, see 489, 3 ; + infinitive, see 291, 1. 

6. ©onbetr "without,'' is now archaic except in set pnrases like 
„fonber ®leid^en,* i»fonber Bweifel," " without compare," *' no doubt," + Eng. 
asunder. Once governed the accusative and genitive. 

7. Urn, "around," " about." Unb bte (Sonne, jte mad^te ben weften fRxtt am 
bie SBelt (Amdt). Unb urn l^n bie ®rogen ber j^rone (Sch.). <^er or l^erum often 
follows the case: 3n einem |)alb!retd fianben urn il^n 1^ fe($d ober fleben gro§e 
^onigdbilber (Sch.). It denotes inexact time or number : Urn 3)littema(^t 
begrabl ben 8el^ (Bii.). Urn brei l^unbert ^orer, an audience of about three 
hundred. (®egett is rather " nearly," urn means more or less.) But »um 
breiijiertel funf' means "at a quarter to five." "At about" would be 
,r«ttgefa:^r urn" or irttm ungeffijr,* e.g., ungefd^r urn 6 Uljr. It denotes farther 
exchange, price, difierence in size and measure : ^ug^ urn ^uge, Ba^n um 
3a|n (B.). SlCed ift en* fell um ®elb (Sch.). ttm jtt>el Boll ju Hein. €r l^t 
fid^ um jtt)ei 3)fenmge uened^net. Loss and deprivation : um^d SeBen ^tlngen, to 
kill ; um^d ®clb fommen, to lose one's money. ®a »ar^« um il^n ge^e^n (G.), 
He was done for. ®er brad^te mx^ brum? (um beine Siebe) (P. 4496), Who 
robbed me of it? It denotes the object striven for: um ettoad »erben, 
fpielen, frageni bitten, fheiten^ beneiben, etc. The object of care, mourning, 
weeping : ©ein' um ben a^ruber, boc^ nlc^t um ben Oeliebten »eine (Sch.). ©djabe 
ttdr'e um eure ^aaxt (id.), m^t um biefe t^ut'd mir leib (id.). 
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8. © i b e r, " against," always in the hostile sense. Denotes resistance 
and contrast : Sad l^tlft um 2Be:^r uitb SBaffc »iber ben? (Sch.). (£« fic^t i^m 
»ibtr bie SRoturr It goes against his grain. + Eng. *• with " in withstand. 



Prepositions governing the Dative and Accusative. 

305. 8ltt, auf, Winter, in, neSen, fiber, unter, »or, gnjlfd^cn. 

1. In answer to the question whither? they require the 
accasative. In answer to the question where? the dative. 
9^an^t tic Siiumc »or bad ^an^. lie Saumc jlefem »or bem ipawfe* 

2. In answer to the question how long and until when ? 
they require the accusative. In answer to the question when ? 
the dative : 3nt '^a^n 1872 tt)urbe ©traf burg wiecer ate beutfdje 
Unit)cr|ltat crBffnet. SBir reifcn auf »ierje:^n Sage ind Sab* 

3. When an, auf, in, fiber, unter, ii>or denote manner and cause, 
then auf and fiber always require the accusative, but an, in, unter, 
ttor generally the dative, in answer to the questions how and 
why? 25}ir freuen und fiber (= over) and auf (= looking for- 
ward to) feinc Slnfunft* 2luf biefe SBeife, but in biefer SBeife* 
Der Settler weinte ijor greuben fiber bie ^mixijt ®a6e* 

The above geaenl roles, as given in Eraase*B grammar, will be fonnd of mnch 
practical value. 

306. 1. Sin + Dative. 

After nouns and adjectives of plenty and want : SJlattgcI ait ®cTb, re{(| (tn 
®iitem. After adjectives when the place is mentioned where the quality 
appears : an ^eibm Supcn la^m, an cincm Sluge blinb. After verbs of rest, 
increase or decrease, and after those denoting an immediate contact 
or a perception : 9ln bcr DucIIe fag ber ^naBe (Sch.). 6« fejit an a3ud^em. 
I)er 5lttd»anbcrer Utt am SBed^fclfie^cr* Der Bigeuncr fu^rt ben aSaren an ciner 
^ctte* !Dcn ©ogel crfcnnt man an htn gcbcrn (Prov.). It denotes an office 
and time of day : am Sweater, an ber Uni»erf!tat, am SImte angcjletlt fcin, to 
hold an office at ... ; am ^ox^ttt, ^benb; cd ifl an ber deit * « • r it is 
time .... 
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2. 3[n + Accusative. 

After htvXtn, tt'mnttn, ma^ntn and similar ones, and verbs of moticm. 
Denfet an ben diufim, ntd^t an bie ®efa^r. <Se^en <Bk f!c^ bpd^ and Benfler (near 
the window). Inexact number : an bie brei mal (unbert taufenb Wtann (as 
many as). From its English cognate "on" an differs very much in 
meaning. *' On" generally is auf. See also 300, 2. 

3. aitf + "upon." For auf + Dative, see 305, 1, 2, 3. 
It denotes rest or motion upon the surface. 

3(uf + Accusative. 

Stands after verbs of waiting, hoping, trusting, etc., «.^., auf etn)ttd 
tparten, ^offen, i!c^ bepnnen (recall), gcfagt feln, |!d^ freiten (see 305, 8), »erjtd(>ten# 
(e«) auf et»ad toa^tti, IJoren. Here it stands generally for the old gen* with- 
out preposition. 34 ^t^i^n tniti^ auf bie genauen Umfldnbe nid^t befinneur I cannot 
recall . . . !Der ^unb toartet auf fetn grejfen. 5Ker!e auf bie SBorte bed Cel^rerd. 
Srofet nl(!^t auf euer fftt^t (Sch.). After adjectives denoting pride, envy, 
anger, malice, e.g., eifetfud^tig, neibifcl&, jlolj, b0fe, erbofl: eiferfui^tig auf feine 
(£^re (Sch.) ; ftol) auf feine Uufd^ulb; erbofl auf ben (^efangenen (itber would mean 
cause). Exact time, limit, and measure ; often with nM*^ Here belongs 
the superlative, see 300, 2. 831^ aufd ©lut. ©id auf ©peif unb Xranf 
(Le.). (£d tjl ein Sicrtel auf brei, a quarter past two. 9!uf bie 5Winu'te, 
<Sefu'nber auf S(^u§n>eiter at shootin^^ distance. S3 id auf bie 9{eige, to the 
last drop. STuf fieben fd^on eined toiebcr (Le.). (Nathan had '* toward " or 
" as a return for " his seven-dead sons odo child in Becha.) ^uf eine ^axt 
gel^en l^unbert 9)fenn{ge. 

4. $ i tt t e r + " behind," opposite of „t)or." See 305, 1, 2. 

It denotes inferiority : Die franjojlfd^e Sfrtillerie flanb »ett Jintei ber beutfd^en 
iVxM (ambiguous, either stood far back of the Gt. or was much inferior to 
the G.). Notice the following idioms : f!d^ Winter ettoad mac^eUr to go at with 
energy. 3d^ fann ntci^t baMnter fommen, I cannot understand it. (£d t^inter 
ben D^ren l^aben, to be sly (oolL) ; binter bie D^ren fd^lagen, to give a box on 
the ear : ^^ ettoad l^inter bie D^ren fd^teiben, to mark well. 

5. 3tt + iii> iiito (A.). 

The German and English prepositions are more nearly identical than 
any other two. See 305, 1, 2. 
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3n + Accusative. 

Denotes direction, including transition, change, division : SBenn bet 
Setb in ^Btavib itxfaUtn, Itht ber groge 9lame no(i^ (Sch.). !£)eutfd^(anb ierrig auf 
biefem 9let(i^dtage itt ^ei Sfieltgto'nen unb ^ei poUtifc^e ^artei'en (id.). 

6. 91 e 6 e n, near, by the side of. See 305, ly 2. < eneben, 
lit. "in a line with." 

7. fiber + over, above. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
fiber + Accusative. 

After verbs denoting rule and superiority over, e.g., l^errf^eitr flegen^ 
t^erfugen (dispose) ; laughter, astonishment, disgust, in general an expres- 
sion of an affection of the mind, «.^.,ubcrettt>a^ lac^cn, crflaunciir M ♦ • . be* 
flagcn^iid^ . . ♦ cntruflciv jic^ argern. (For an older simple genit.) ^arlber®ro§e 
jtegte fiber bic ©ad^fen. 2)ad 2:ejlamcnt verfugt fiber ein groped Sermogen. 9Kie 
fhi^te ber 9)6bel fiber bie neuen !Gi»re'en (G.). 2)ie Oefangenen bcHagen jid^ fiber 
i^re S3e^anblung. Uber fetn SBenebmen babe ic^ mtd^ rec^t gedrgert. It denotes 
time and excess in time, number, measure : Uber^d 3abr» a year hence, 
only in certain phrases, duration : fiber 3la(l^t, bte 9{a(^t fiber, ^en (Bah^atf^ 
fiber waren jie fiille (B.). fiber ein 3a^r, more than a year (ambiguous, 
either *' more than a year " or " a year hence "). fiber brei taufenb ilanonen. 
fiber aHe SBegriffe fdbbtt/ beautiful beyond comprehension. 

When it denotes duration or simultaneousness, or when the idea of 
place is still felt, then the dative follows ; when it denotes the reason 
then the accusative follows. This is clear when the same noun stands 
in both cases, as in 3c^ bin fiber bem S3ud^e eingefd^l^fcn* means " while reading 
it I fell asleep." 3d^ bin fiber bad SBudb eingefc^lafen means " it was stupid, 
therefore I fell asleep." fiber ber aSefd^relbung ba ^ergefT td^ ben ganjen ^ricg 
(Sch.). <Sd^abe, ba§ fiber bem fd^bnen SBa^n bed Sebend befle 4>dlfte bal^in ge^l 
(Sch.). 

Notice »on etwad and fiber emad fprecjen. 3d^ ^aU ba»on gefprod^ettr I have 
mentioned it. 3(^ ^abe barfiber gefproc^en^ I have treated of it, spoken at 
length. 

8. U n t e r + under. See 305, 3. 

In the abstract sense this rule holds good. It denotes protection, in- 
feriority, lack in numbers (Dative, opposite of fiber), mingling with, con- 
temporaneous circumstance (D.). It stands for the partitive genit. 
(= among). Unter bem ©d^u^e* !Der Srelbwebel flebt unter bem Dfflner. SHJer 
1»\U unter bie ^obaten^ ber * « . » he who wants to become a soldier (Folk- 
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Bong). (Sr if! brunter geBUeBettf lie did not reach the number. damUai 
effnete fetncm CErjl^ifi^ofe untcr (amid) freublgcm Burufe Me S^ore toicbcr (Sch.), 
©er wnter (among) biefen (D.) reid^t an unfern ^ricblanb ? (Sch.) (»on bicfcn would 
be " of these "). It denotes time when none of the exactor modes of ex- 
pressing time is used : SBir ftnb geborcn unter gtcid^cn ©terncn (Sch.). Unter 
ber Siegierung bcr ^onigin SJictoria = in the reign ; wa^rmb implies not a sin- 
gle act, but a commensurate duration, = during. Der ©afrifta'n f(^!ief 
tt>ajrcttb bcr 9)rcbi9t, but ging untcr bcr SJrcbigt l^inau^. In »unterbcffcn,« and 
other compounds of that class, inbclTen/ etc., the gen. is probably adverbial 
and not called for by the preposition. 
See jnjifc^cn. 

9. SS r + before, in front of. See 305, 1, 2, 3. 
9Sor + Dative. 

Introduces the object of fear and abhorrence : ^ein (Sifengtttcr fd^it^t »or 
i^rer Sif! (Sch.). S5or gcwiffen Srtnncrungcn m^V i^ mi^ gem ^liitcn (id.). W\x 
grant »or btr. Time before which anything is to happen or has happened : 
2)er ^finig ijl gcfonncn, »or 9(bcnb infWabrib nod^ cinjutrcffcn (Sch.). ©or brcipig 
^a^rcn^ thirty years ago. ©or a^t 3^agcn; a week ago. Hindrance and 
cause : t>it ®ro§mutter ttjirb »or Summer flerbcn (Sch.). Den ©alb »or lautcr 
aSaumcn ntc^t fe^cn (Prov.). ©or hunger, »or Durfl flcrlben. Preference : »or 
alien 2)tngen, above all things ; l^crrlid^ »or alien. 

©or and fur are doublets and come from fora and/wn respectively. In 
M. H. G. f&r + A. answered the question whither ? var + D. the ques- 
tion where ? In N. H. G. they were confounded, even in Lessing very 
frequently, but in the last seventy years the present syntactical difference 
has prevailed. Goethe and Schiller rarely confound them 

10. 3»if(!^en. 

' * Between " tvjo objects in place, time, and in the figurative sense. SRein 
mug e^ 16lciBen jtoifd^en mir unb if)m (Sch.). !Dic ©olfcnffiulc fam jtttfd^en ba« |)ecr 
ber Sg^pter unb bad ^cer Sdracld (B.). See 305, 1, 2 ; also unter = among, 
sub 8. 

SYNTAX OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

307. The conjunctions are divided : 1. Into the coordinat- 
ing, like unb, benn, etc. ; 2. Into the subordinating, e. g., treil, 
ba, aU, etc. They are treated in the General Syntax, where 
see the various clauses. 
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GENERAL SYNTAX. 
I. THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

308. Subject and verb make up the simple sentence. This 
sentence may be expanded by complements of the subject and 
of the verb. The subject may be either a substantive, a sub- 
stantive pronoun, or other words used as substantives. The 
attributes of the subjects may be adjective, participle, adjec- 
tive pronouns, numerals. These are adjective attributes. 
Substantives, substantive pronouns, and the infinitive are 
substantive attributes. Their relation to the subject may be 
that of apposition and of coordination; or they may be con- 
nected by the genitive, or by preposition + case in subordi- 
nation. Preposition + case is more expressive than the 
genitive alone, when the subject is to be defined as to time, 
place, value, kind, means, purpose. 

The predicate is either a simple verb or a copula + adjec- 
tive or substantive or pronoun which may be again expanded 
hke the subject. The complements of the verb are object and 
adverb. The object is either a noun, substantive pronoun, or 
other words used as nouns. It stands in the accusative, dative 
or genitive, or is expressed by preposition -f case. The 
adverb qualifies the verb, adjective, and other adverb. It is 
either an adverb proper or preposition -{- case of substan- 
tive or what is used as such. It may also be a genitive or an 
accusative. 

309. As to form the main sentences may be divided as 
follows : 

L Declarative sentences, which either affirm something of 
the subject or deny something with regard to it Affirmative : 
«ur3 iji Her ® djmera unD cwig i|l Die grcuDe (Sch. ). Du Ijaji Eia^ 
ma'nten unH 3)erlen (Heine); Negative : Da3 Seben ijl ^er Outer 
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'>>,^ l^5^fle« niiit (Scb.). ©ie foflen il^ti ni^t ^aben, ten freien fceutfd^en 
C y JR^ein (Beck). 

^ 1. The double negative is still freqaent in the classics and ooUo- 

\ ^ quially, but it is not in accordance with correct usage now : itclne Cuft »Ott 

^^ feincT <Seite (G., classical). SWan fle^t, bag er an nic^td fcinen Slntcil nimmt 

(F. 3489) (said by Margaret, coll.). After the comparative it also occurs 

in the classics : SDir muffen bad SBer! in biefen n&'d^flen Xagen toeiter fi^rberm aU 
XT. ee in Sa^ren ntc^t gcbie^ (Sch. ). 

^^C"** 2. After verbs of "hindering," "forbidding," " warning," like »cr* 
^^^ pten, »cr^inbcrn# waxntn, "otxWttn, etc., the dependent clause may contain 

frnici^U: ^vx ^ittet eu(i^f ba$ i^r mir ni(^td vergieft (G.). 3lmm bid^ in ^c^t, bag 

bid^ fRa^^t nid^t verberbe (Sch.). 

8. When the negative does not affect the predicate, the sentence may 
still be afBrmativa iRid^t mtTf ben eignen ^ugen mogt i^r glauben (Sch.). But 
nid^t mir stands for a whole sentence. 

2. Interrogative sentenees: $afl bu tad ®(^Io§ f^efe^en? (Uh.). 
3Cer rcltet fo frat burc!^ 9lad^t Uttt> SCtnH ? (G.). Double question : 
3Bar bet Settler »eiTudft oter war cr Betrunfcn ? ®Iau6ft bu tad ober 
nl4t ? ffitUfl Hu immer wetter fdjweifen ? (G. ). SBer tt)cl§ bad ni*t ? 

For the potential subjunctive in questions, see 284, 3. 
For the indirect question, see 325, 2. 

3. The exclamatory sentence has not an independent form. 
Any other sentence, even a dependent clause^ may become 
exclamatory: D, bu SBafc, o i^r Serge trilben wte feib i^r fo jung 
geMieben unb iij Hit worben fo alt! (Tlh.). Dad ijl tad Sod ted 
©d^onen auf ter grte ! (Sch.). 2Bad UnV (owe) Ici^ i^m ntdjt aKcd ! 
(id.). SBie ter Stmh gewad^fen ifl ! 

For the imperative and optative sentences, see 284, 2 ; 286. 

310. Elliptical clauses generally contain only the predicate 
or a part of it, including the object or adverb. ®uten 9Rorgen ! 
®elt I Truly I ©etroffett I You have hit it ! Sangfam ! ©c^neH ! 
etc. It is very frequent in the imperative, see 287. 

Proverbs often omit the verb : SJicl ®cf(|rei unb ttenig ©olle* itletne 
Winter, Heine (Sorgen; groge ^xnhtt, groge ©orgen* See 809, 3, in which the 
last examples are really dependent questions. 
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Concord of Subject and Predicate. 

311. The predicate (verb) agrees with the subject in num- 
ber and person. 

Two or more subjects (generally Connected by unt) require 
a yerb in the plural : Unter ten %nm\mltti tt)ed}feln gurd^t vint 
(Srjlaunen (Sch.). l:o^ an tern ipcrjen nagten mix ter Unmut unt tie 
©trcitbegier (id.). 

* 

1. If the subjects are conceived as a anit and by a license greater in 
German than in English, the verb may stand in the singular ; also in the 
inverted order if the first noun is in the singular. Ex. : Sad ifl bad fur 
ein Wlam, ba§ il^m SS^inb unb 3lttx gel^orfam ifl (B.). df^^ fpred^ SBelt unb fftad^^ 
mlt, etc. (ScIl). Da fommt bcr Soulier unb feine ^nc^tc. By license : <3a^m 
unb X^tttt ifl imittUi (Prov.). ®ad 2)li«trauett unb bie (£iferfud^t . . . txxoa^tt 
balb toiebcr (Sch.). 

2. The plural verb stands after titles in the singular in addressing 
royalty and persons of high standing. In speaking of ruling princes the 
plural also stands. Servants also use it in speaking of their masters 
when these have a title. Ex. : (Sure ((£».) ^ajefldit, 2)ur(i^lau(i^tr (SxceHenj 
befe^len? ©cine SKaiejlat ber ^aifer Jaben geru^t, etc. Der ^err Oe^eimc 
^ofrat flnb nid^t ju <)aufe. Die ^errfd^aft jtnb audgegangen. 

312. After a collective noun the verb stands more regularly 
in the singular than in Eng. Only when this noun or an in- 
definite numeral is accompanied by a genitive pi., the plural 
verb is the rule. In early N. H. G. (B.) this plural was very 
common. Die 9Rengc flo^. Mt SCelt nlmmt Seil (G.). Unb ba^J 
iunge Solt ber @(!^nitter fliegt aum Sana (Sch.). Mt 9Renge beine^ 
$aufe6 fotten flerben (B.). 

313. When the subject is a neuter pronoun, ed, tied, ba^, 
etc., the neuter verb agrees veith the predicate noun or sub- 
stantive pronoun in number: Dad »arett mlr feligc Sage (Over- 
beck). g« jinb ble gtii^te iftred Sl^un« (Sch.). ®d jogen brel SSflcr 
»o^I auf Me 55irfd^ (XJh.). In this case ed is only expletive, ffier 
flnb Mefe ? 
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314. When subjects are connected by entweter — oDer, niiit 
nur — fontern au6^, mitx — noci^, fowo^I — aU (clvlH), the verb has 
the person and number of the first subject and joins this one 
if the subjects are of different persons. The verb for the 
second subject is omitted. Snttoeter ^u ge^fl (or ge^fl in) oDer 
i6^. ZdU mar id) f(!^ulD, teild er. Subjects of the same person 
connected by the above correlatives ; by oltx, itebfl, mit, famt 
have as a rule a singular verb and the verb joins the second 
subject. I) cm Solfe fann meter geuer bei nocb fflaffer (Sch.), 
Neither fire nor water can harm those people. 

315. If the subjects are of different persons^ the first has 
the preference over the second, the second over the third. 
Moreover, the plural of the respective pronouns is often 
added, Der t)a unD 14, mir flnt au^ Sgcr (Sch.). Vn unb ter 
Setter, (i^r) gefet naii ipaufe. 

The adjective as a predicate or attribute has been sufficiently treated 
under the adjective, see 210-225. 

316. The noun as a predicate agrees with the subject in 
case ; if the subject is a person, also in number and gender, 
but in the latter only when there are special forms for mascu- 
line and feminine. See 167. Ex.: Die 38eltgef(!^i(i)te ifl tad 
SCeltgeriAt (Sch.). Xie 9lot tfl tit SKutter fcer grfinbuttg (Prov.). 
Xad SWatd^en mitt ie^t Sraie^erin merl>en, auerjl mottte fie ©d^aufpielerln 
merbcn. 

1. If one person is addressed as ®ie or ^^Xt the substantive stands of 
course in the singular. ^(Sic |tnb ctn grower 9Rcifler im Sd^tcgcn.* Poetic and 
emphatic are such turns as : 0legterte 9led^t fo laget i^r t9or mix im ^tauh ie(t> 
benn i(^ bin (£uer ^ijnig (Sch., spoken by Maria Stuart), 

317. The substantive in apposition has the same concords 
as the substantive in the predicate, only the rule as to case is 
frequently found unobserved in the best writera 5Bad SSenud 
tanD, tie Srinflerin ted ®lixd^, fann SKard, ter ©tern te(3 Ungliidtd 
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fd)ne(( amtipen (SgIl). 3^r lennet i^n, ten Sd^Spfer t&^ntt $eere 
(id.). 

The apportion may be emphasized by namlt^ and aU : 3intn, aid einent 
gereiften 3Sainte» glaukn tDir. 

n. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

318. The compoimd sentence consists of two or more 
daoses, which may be coordinate (of equal grammatical 
value) or subordinate (one dependent upon the other). 

GOOBDINATE SENTENCES. 

We may distinguish various kinds of coordinate sentences, 
which may or may not be connected by conjunctions. 

319. Copulative Sentences. The conjunctions unt, auif, 
tt^Uiijtn, gletc^faQd, e6enfa0d, and their compounds, It^Uiiitn 
aucfe, fo aud^, etenfo m&i; nicfet nur — fonbern audi; nid^ affeln — 
fontern aud) ; fo»o^l — aU (auij) ; Joeter — nod^ indicate mere 
parataxis. Bu^^i^/ au§erbem, u6ert)ied, ia, fo()ar, ia fogar, t)ielme^r 
emphasize the second clauses. Partitive conjunctions are 
ttiU — tclfe, ^aCb — ^att, lum Sell — gum Seil. Ordinal con- 
junctions are erjlcn^ — jt»eiten«, etc. ; jucrjl — tann — femer, 
cnDlid^, attlf^; 6<i& — 6a(D* Explanatory are namlid^, unt) 3»ar. 
Ex. : Die SWtiV ifl fitin, t»er @))ag ift gro^ (F. 4049). ipalb 303 fie 
il^n, l^olfe fang er ^in (G.). 3d^ tritt tDeter leugnen no&i iqi^ni^tn, 
tag Id) flc beretete (id.). 9»4t aHeln Die erjlen Sliiten fallen ab, 
fontern aud^ tie griid^te (id.). 

1. Notice that the adverbial conjanctlons sach as Balby ivUd^U bomtf 
mber — noc^r ia% ttil9, etc., always cause inversion. Some admit of 
inversion, but do not require it, e.g., au^, crftcnd, namltd^. The ordinal 
conjunctions and namlid^ are frequently separated by a comma, then no 
inversion takes place. (Srjlen^ if! ed fo ber fdxaudi, |»eitend toiH man^d feller 
aud^ (Busch). 

320. Adversative Sentences. 1. One excludes the other 
(disjunctive-adversatiye) : oDer, or, entwcter — o^er, fonfl (else), 
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ant>emfafl«, otherwise. Ex.: gr (SBaBenjleln) ntu^te entweker gar 
nld^t kfe^lctt ot)er mit »oUfommener grei^eit ^antcln (Sch.). One 
contradicts the other (contradictory - adversatiye) : fon^em, 
"oitlmt^x, fontern * « * )9telme^r« The first clause contains nid^t, 
itoax, frcili^, atlertiinfld, Wo^L @o toa^tm flc fl^ nic^t in tic 3lix1^t 
Ux geitttc, fonticnt fe^rtcn un^errid^teter ©adfee guriid (Sch.). 

2. The second sentence concedes the statement of the first 
in part or wholly. The first may contain nid^t, etc., as above; 
the second has aitx, often in the connection akr tiodb; tennod? 
aitx, aber gleid^mo^l ; adein, itbrigend ; nur* Sltlein is stronger than 
abtx. 

Mark the contrast between aUt and fonbern, Eng. but. Sllbcr concedes, 
fonbcrn contradicts. (£r war jwar ntd^t txatd, aber bo(i^ ni^t baju aufgelegt, " but 
he did not feel like it." St tt>ar nid^t fxaxd, fonbem cr »a? nur nid^t baju auf** 
gelegt (he only did not feel like doing it). Settle flttb benifen abcr toentgc jlnb 
audctwa^lct (B.). Den Ungel^euern, ben ©igantifdben f^&ttt man i'^n (SorneiKe) 
nennen fottem aber nic^t ben ®rogen (Le.). SBaifer tf^ViV^ fireiUdb nt(^t (It is not 
the water that is effective in baptism), fonbern bad SBort ®otte«, fo (which) 
mit unb bet bem SBalfer ijl (Lu.). 

3. The second sentence states something new or different 
or in contrast with the first without contradicting or exclud- 
ing or limiting the same. It occurs commonly in narrative 
and may be called " connexive- or contrasting-adversative. " 
Conjunctions: aber, ^in^cgcn, i)agegcn, iibrigen^, tro^^em, gIeici^»o^I, 
inteffen, etc. I)ie Seleitiguna ifl grog ; aber grb^er i|l feinc ®nat)e 
(Le.). 6(8 fd^eint ein SRatfel unD to* ifl e« !ein« (G.). S^ilMe 
fdjonjle ^offnung; t)od^ i|l c« nur eiite ^offnung (Sch.). 

321. Causal Sentences. One gives the reason or cause for 
the other. Conjunctions: l)(a)rum, De^wegcn, ta^cr, t)enn, namlidb, 
etc. The clause containing the reason generally stands 
second, the one beginning with „Dettn" always. Notice t)mn, 
"for/' always calls for the normal order. Ex.: ©olDatcn Jraren 
teuer, t)enn W SKenge gel^t nac^ tern ®\M (Sch.). ®ine T)urAIau(!b^ 
tigfeit la^t cr flci^ nennen; brum mu^ er ©olDaten ^Itcn fijnnen (id.). 
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322. Illative Sentences. One sentence is an inference or 
effect of the other. Closely related to the causaL Conjunc- 
tions : fo, a'Ifo, ]omi% folgliti^, mit^i'n, te'mnad), etc. JKclne 3lcdbte 
(right hand) ifl gegcn ^en Drurf t>cr 2ie6e ummp^tMiS^ ♦ ♦ ♦ fo 
(then) fciD if^x ®i^^ ijott Serii^lngen (G.). D i e ®omttn alfo ((i^einctt 
tttt« ni(!^t mtf^x (Sch. ). 

SUBOBDINATE SENTENCES. 

323. We shall distinguish three classes of dependent 
clauses^ according to the logical value of the part of speech 
they represent: 

1. Substantive clauses, with the value of a noun. 

2. Adjective clauses, with the value of an adjective. 

3. Adverbial clauses, with the value of an adverb. 

Substantive Clauses. 

324. The clause is subject : £ad ekn ifi tin ^luii ter 65fen 
Zi^at, t)ag fie forttt)%ettt> Sofcd mu§ gcBarcn (Sch.). SKi(!^ reuet, tag 
i(J^'« t^at (id.). Predicate (N.) : I;ic 2Renf4ctt fltit) tiiAt immer 
m^ fie fd^einen (Le.). Object (A.): Olaubjl t)u til^t, fca§ etne 
SBarnungdfllmme in Sraumett j)or6eteutettt ju und fpridbt? (Sch.). 
3Ba« man fd^warj auf weig Befl^t, fann man getrofl naci^ ^aufe tragcn 
(F. 1966-7). Dative : SBo^I tiem, tcr bid auf t)te 9leige (to the 
very end) rein gelebt feln 8e6cn |at (He.). Genitive : 2Beg tad 
^erg voU ifl, ted ge^t ter 9Kunt fiber (B.). Apposition: I)en etetn 
©tola, tag tu tir felbft nt^t genfigefl, w^tii' i6^ tir (G.). 

325. As to their contents the substantive clauses may be 
grouped as foUows: 

1. Dag, or declarative clauses, always introduced by „tag/ 
©d^on ©ofrated le^rte, tag tie ©eele ted 9Renfd^en unjierblid) fei, or tie 
2e:|re,tag tie ©eele ♦ ♦ ♦ , or »ir glauben, tag tie ©eele ♦ ♦ ♦ 

More examples in 324. 
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2. Clauses containing indirect questions : a. Questions after 
the predicate always introduced by o6 ; in the main clause may 
stand as correlatives ed, tad, teffen, Da^on, etc. Sr l^attc nittt 
gefc^ricfien, ob cr gefurtD geblieben (Bii.). (See F. 1667-70). b. 
Questions after any other part of the sentence, introduced by 
an interrogative pronoun, by an interrogative adverb, simple 
or compounded with a preposition, viz., t»er, toad, toie, tt)0, wann, 
ttomit, »o6er, wo^in, etc. Ex. : B^aget nid)t, »arum id^ traurc (Sch. ). 
See P. 1971. SSegreiffl bu, twic antaci^tig fc^warmcn t)ie( leid^ter ate 
gut ^anbeln iji? (Le.). 9loci^ fc^It und Auntie, »ad in Untemaltcn 
unD @4w93 gefd^e^en (Sch.). c. The question may be disjunc- 
tive, introduced by ob — otier; ob — otcr ob; ob — ob* Ex.: 
^ter fag^ mir, ob lolr flel^cn oter ob mlr loeiter ge^en (F. 3906-7). 
UnH c^ ter Sag (Id^ neigt, mw^ ftci^^d erHiiren, ob i(^ ten greunt), ob i(6 
ten SSatcr foti entbe^rcn (Sch.). 

Remabes. — 1. The mood in 1 and 3, according to circumstances, is 
either the indicative or the potential subjunctive. See the examples 
sub 1 and in 324. 

2. In »ba§"-clauses the other two word-orders are also possible, but 
without bag: @ofrated le^rte, bte @eele fet unflerblid^. (£d iDurbe bel^auptet, geflern 
l^abe man i^n nod) auf bcr (Strage gefcjen. 

3. When the subject is the same in both clauses or when the subject 
of the dependent clause is the object of the main clause, in short, when 
no ambiguity is caused, the infinitive clause can stand in place of bag + 
dependent order, ^an l^oft^ ba^ untergegangene @(^iff ncd^ ^u l^eben. Die 
^oUjet ^at bem ^aufinanne befo^leni fein (S(^t(b ^d^er ju Pngen. 

3. Clauses with indirect speech — after verbs of saying, as- 
serting, knowing, thinking, wishing, demanding, commanding. 
They either begin with ba§ with dependent order or they have 
the order of the direct speech. The subjunctive is the reigning 
mood. For examples and tense^ see 282. 

4. Clauses containing direct speech, a quotation: Da3 3Bort 
ifl fret, fagt t)er ©eneral (Sch.). %ix ^5nig ticf: 31^ '^^ ©anger 
ta? 
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Adjective Clauses. 

326. The clause is introduced by a relative pronoun or by 
a relative adverb. Nothiag can precede the pronoun in the 
clause except a preposition. Unless the personal pronoun is 
repeated after the relative, the verb stands in the third person. 
Ex.: X)tt fprl# »ott S^iitn, r)it ©erflaitgcn (Int (Scb.). Die ©tiittc, 
tie ein guter ^Mtniij btttat, ifi eingeioei^t (G.). Der In loon tern 
^immzl Mjl, filler g'^icDe . . . (id.). 

For use of the pronouns and more examples, see 255-258. 

327. 1. The relative pronoun can never be omitted as in Engrlish. 
In several relative clauses referring to tbe same word, the pronoun need 
stand only once, if the same case is required ; if a different case is neces- 
sary, the pronoun should be repeated. This is often sinned against, for 
instance by Schiller : (Sie^ ba tie ^n\t, bie er f(^rieb unb feine Q)Iut ^i^tf)t, 
instead of toorin er . « « gefle^t. 

2. The relative clauses beginning with mx, wa9 without antecedents 
are really identical with substantive clauses, e,g,, Da fe^tr bag i^r tiefflnnig 
fagt, toad in bed SRenfd^en ^irn nW )>agt. ^iir toad brein ge^t mtb nici^t brein ge^tr 
ein frafttg SBort ju Dienjlen jle^t (F. 1950-3). 

8. Case-attraction between relative and antecedent is now rare. 

^Id toelc^er^ denoting rather a cause than a quality, is now archaic, but 
still quite frequent in Lessing's time, ^nead^ aid toelc^er ftd^ an ben Mogen 
(mere) Siguren erge^et, = *'^neas, since he delights ..." (Le.). SJon ber 
Jragobie, aid fiber bie und bie 3eit j^iemlic^ ailed baraud (of Aristotle's Poetics) 
gbnnen ..." about tragedy, in so far as time has favored us ... " (id.). 
nVa" in the rektive clause is no longer usage. SBer ba flel^ety fe^e lu, ba§ er 
nid^t faUe (B.). 

328. The mood depends upon circomstances. The poten- 
tial subjunctive (of the preterit and pluperfect) is frequent 
after a negative main clause, gd ifl leine groge ©tatt in Deutf^^f 
lant, VU tcr Dnfel nicfet BefuAt ^atte (= did not visit). The sub- 
junctive of indirect speech also stands. Tit Sflegierung ^er 
Screinigten (Btaattn befd^njerte f!(^ iifccr lie Sanbuna fo^ieler Slrmen, 
trclctc mand^e eiiropiiifd^e SRcgicrung fortfd^irfe. 
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Adtebbial Clauses. 

329. They are introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions. The main clause often has an emphatic adverb, e. g,y 
a(fo, tann^ tia, ta^in, it^i, ta^er, Darum. @o does not, as a rule, 
stand after dependent clauses expressing time and place, and 
generally becomes superfluous in English after dependent 
clauses of manner. 

330. Temporal Clauses. 1. Contemporaneous action imply- 
ing either duration or only point of time. Conjunctions : 
wii^rcnt, intent, inlicd (tnteffen), t»ic, la (aU meaning "while," 
**as"); folangc (aU); fo oft (aU)] fo Ml (ate); la, too (rare and 
colloquial) = when; wcnn (roann is old) + " when," refers to 
the future; ale, "when," refers always to the past with the 

m 

preterit; mil, littoM, Uxmil, = + "while," are archaic, 
©olange, fo oft, fo6ato are now much more common without 

„aUJ' 

Ex.: S(c^ ! ^leHcl^t Intern (as) to\x Soffctt, Jat tttt« Unveil fd^ott gctroifen (Sch.). 
9{ur ber (Starfe tt)trb bad ^dbtcffal ^wingenr mm ber Sd^todc^Ung unterUegt (Scb.). 
Unb wie (as) er fl^t unb n>te er laufd^tr teiU M t)ie SIlut empor (G.). ^U bed 
<Sanctud SBorte tamen^ ba \^tUt er breimal bet bem 9{amen (>r®anctud ..." is 
part of the mass) (Sch.). (£d irrt ber «Wcnf^, folang' er fheBt (F. 817). ©obalb 
bie crflcn fierd^en fc^tt>lrrten (erfd^ien) ein SJldbc^en fd^on unb tounberBar (Sch.). Dad 
(£ifen mu§ gefii^miebet »erben, well ed glul^t (Prov.). ©itt mlr bie |>anb nod^ 
reid^en, ber»eil idj eben lab (= while I am loading the musket) (Uh.). 

2. Antecedent action, i. e., the action of the dependent clause 
precedes that of the main clause. Conjunctions : na(!^tcm, 
after ; ba, aid, »enn, after, when ; fcitbcm, felt, fcitbem t)a§ (all 
mean + since) ; fobalb (aid), fowie, »ie, as soon as ; the adverb 
laum + inverted order. 

Ex. : Slimmer (no more) fan0 idj freubtge Sieber, feit id^ belne Stimme bin 
(Sch.) ^tm (after) ber fieib in @taub jerfallen, lebt ber gro^e ^amt w^ (Sch.). 
Unb ttie er »inft mit bem ginger, auf t^ut ^^ ber »eite 3»inger (id.). S^aum roar 
ber Skater tot, fo !ommt cin jcbcr mit fcincm fRxn^ (Le.). (Notice the inversion.) 
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2)cr ^anig »crUeg SRurnBcrg, na^bcm er e« jur Srurforgc mit ciner J>ittiaittglld^en 
©efa^ung vcrfc^en ^ttc (Sch.). 

3. Subsequent action. The action of the dependent clause 
follows. Conjunctions: S^c, bcJ)or, + "ere", "before"; bie, 
until, with or without tap. 

Ex. : 9?ic vcTttii^te ben fWann, cV bw fein Srai'red crfawtt ^afl (He.). SBwor 
wix'^ laffctt rinncn, ^etet eincn frommen ©prud^ (Sch.). ©id btc ®Ioffe fl* »er^ 
fit^lct, lafp ble Ihcnge SIrbctt ru^n (id.). (5^c »ir e« und »erfa^en (unexpectedly), 
hxa6i ber SBagen sufammen* 

a. The main clause may be emphasized by bamif hamaU, ham, taxanf, 
and fo, if it follows the dependent clause. 

In 3 and 3 the potential subjunctive can stand. 

331. Local Clauses. They denote the place and direction 

of the action of the main clause. They begin with tt>o, too^ia, 

too^tx, and the main clause may contain a corresponding ta, 

ta^ltt, t)a^er, ^icr. 

Ex. : 2Bo aRcnfc^cttfunjl nx^t surest, Jat ber ^Immcl oft gcraten (Sch.). Die 
SBelt ijl ^oUtommtn iiberatt, wo ber ^tn\^ nid^t '^infommt mit feiner Dual (id.). 
Denn eBen too aSegriffe fe^len, ba jleUt cin SBort jur rec^ten 3eit ft* ein (F. 1995-6). 
^ein SSalfer ifl ju ^aUn, too^in man p^^ <Jud^ toenbe. 

a. The demonstratives bar ba^tn, ba^cr in the local clause are now 
archaic. Do not confound the relative clauses and indirect questions with 
the local clauses which generally refer to an adverb. 

The potential subjunctive may stand in them. 

Clauses of Manner and Cause. 

332. Modal clauses express an accompanying circumstance 
and are therefore related to contemporaneous clauses. Con- 
junctions: inliem, ta§ ittiS^t, o^nc H% without, iittem tticfet, jlatt or 
anjlatt ta§, instead of. Ex. : !Der Slitter glng fort, intern er auf ben 
©egncr einen ijerScJ^tlldfeen S3(t(f t»arf. 3^ 6ln nie in Sonbon, bag iij 
niijt bad SRufeum befuci^te (subj.). 

1. They may have the potential subjunctive. But these clauses occur 
more frequently in the form of participial and infinitive clauses with 
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irO^ne vif' franftatt lu* : ^l^^afl, avf^tt in mpfctnim, mngte (allien* dx ritt fort 
o^ne {1(^ um^ttfe^m* 

333. Gomparative clauses denote manner, degree, and 
measure. Conjunctions: xoit, ate, *' as/' *^ than " with the corre- 
sponding fo, alfO; ebenfo (= so) in the main clause. After the 
comparative ate, tcnn, »eDer, "than." Other forms: gleidfettie — 
fo ; fo xcii — fo ; just as — as, so. Kie denotes rather manner 
and quality, ate the degree and quantity. When both clauses 
have the same predicate, contraction is common. Then xoxt 
denotes likeness, ate identity. 

Ex. : 3^ [xm fi>ic bcr Sogel flngt (G.). !Can!et ®ott fo ttwrm a1« i^ ffir biefcn 
2:run! eud^ banfe (id.). SBic bu mir Ut^ufl* understood), fo i(i^ bit (Prov.). !Dtt 
bift mir nic^t^ mel^r aU fein ®o^n (Sch.). Der trage Q^ang bed ^rieged ^at bent 
5fontg ebenfo^iel ©^aben get^n aW er ben SRebeflen 3JorteU brac^te (id.). |)tttte jt^ 
ein Sldttsleitt angemaP't aW ©te ber !Do!tor Sutler (F. 2129-30) (aid »ie is coUo- f^ 
quial). M\t ein Slitter." " like a knight " ; ^\^ (ein) Slitter,- "as a knight." ,f\ 
©ein @lu(f »ar groger aid man bcre^net l^e (Sch.). (Slned ftau^jted (by one ^ ^ 
head) Idnger benn ailed SJolt (B.). ©ebcr is very rare. "^ 

1. Specially to be noticed are the claoses with aid oB, aldtoemt, geneiv ^^ 
ally followed by the potential or unreal subjunctive. For foenn + de- ^ -^ 
pendent order occurs also the inyerted without n>enn. Ex.: 3^t eilet ja, aid ^ 
»ettn i^r Sliigel l^dttet (Le.). ©ud^e bie Siffenfc^ft, aid tt>firbefl ewig bu M« fein; -^ 
S^ugenb. aid l^ielte ber Sob bi(^ fd^on ^m fhdnbenben ^ar (He.). But the indica- :::^ 
tive is possible : Unb ed tt>a]let itnb flebet unb braufet unb ^ifc^t tt>ie tt>enn SBafler ^f^ 
mit geuer jlc^ mengt (Sch.). "^ 

2. ®enn is preferable after a comparative when several /raid* occur. ^ 
2Bie is colloquial. (£d fragt jld^ ob SefTing grower aid Dic^ter beim aid SKenfd^ ">,' 
getoefen fei. 92i(bt in the clause after aid is no longer good usage, though \j 
common in the 17th and 18th centuries. Lessing has it very frequently. - 

( 3(^ lebte fo eingejogen, aid \^ in 2Reigen nid^t gelebt ijatte (Le.). ^ 

a. iRid^td neniger aI8 means '* anything but,'' literally "nothing less than that/' gen- 
erally felt by English speakers as meaning ** nothing bat," e. g., 9l&er it^ barf fagen, ba| 
biefe Sinrit^tung ber ^abct ni(!^td u>eniger aU notioenbig i% i. e., that this arrangement of 
the plot is anything bat necessary (Le.). In ,,n{(!^td atd" = ** nothing bnt,'^ as after all 
negative pronoans, „ntcmanb al8 bu" = nobody but you, aI8 has exclusive force, = 
•' bat.'* 

3. Other correlatives are fo elner — wie; ber nfimltd^e — wie; berfelbe — 
wie; fold^f \e + positive adjective — wie (quality) and aid (degree); after 
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}Uf alliiu + positive and after ein anberer stand aU + bag or tomi, aid and 
infinitive, e,g., (£r benft lu ebeU aU bap er fo ettoad i»on und ertoarten Umtt* 
(St if! ber ndmli^e tDte er immer toax. (Sure ^erfo^nung ]»ar ein t^enig px \(i^mUf 
aU ba§ jle bauer^^aft ^atte fein foUen (Q.), 

Notice the potential subjunctive after »ald baj^.'' 

334. Under this head comes really the proportional dause, 
which expresses the proportion of the decrease or increase of 
what is asserted in the main clause. The conjunctions are 
the following correlatives : {e — tejlo, nm fo (or urn teflo, rarely); 
\t — j[e, = the — the; j[e nad^bem (or na(!^tem or tcie, rarely), 
according as. If the main clause stand first, its correlative 
is dispensable. 

Ex. : 3e mel^r ber Sonat f^molj* beflo fd^redflid^er xou^^ ber hunger (Scli.). 
3e langeri ie Uct)cr (Pro v.). 3e me^r er ^at» je mc^r er will. (3e) nacij^bem einer 
ringt, nad^bem ifim gelingt (G.), "The success depends upon the eflTort." 

1. 3e = ever ; bejlor " on that account," " hence," see 442, a. Notice 
the dependent order in the first, the inverted generally in the second. 

335. Consecutive clauses express the result or effect of the 
predicate of the main clause. Conjunctions: ta§ (fota^), that; 
in the main clause, if any correlative, fo, fo fel^r, bergcjlalt; terart, 
fotd^. Ex. : ®o t>erabfci^cut ijl bie Sprannei', M^ f!c fein fficrfjcug 
flnbet (Sch.). Sr fAIug, t)a§ laut ber SBah erltang unb aKed 6ifen in 
(Stiicfcn fprang (Uh.), 

1 The result may also be expressed in the form of a main clause or 
of an infinitive clause : I^od^ uBerna^m^ ic^ gem w^ ei'nmal aUt ^lage, fo Ueb 
n>ar mir bad ^inb (F. 8128-4). 3(^ bin in alt, urn nur in fpieletif in iung urn o^ne 
®unf* m fein (F. 1546-7). 

2. Mark the potential and unreal subjunctives of the preterit and plu- 
perfect which may stand in these clauses : S5ermeint 3l^r nttd^ fo jung uub 
fd^road^, bap i^ mit Sliefen jlritte? (Uh.). 2)a0 9>ferb »ar fo lajm,bag tt>ir fc^neller 
}u ^ug ()eim gefommen n>aren. 

336. Restrictive clauses limit the value and scope of the 
statement of the predicate and border closely upon the con- 
ditional and comparative clauses. Conjunctions: nur ta^, only 
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(that), auper bag, except that, In fo fern (aU), wofcnt, In tt)ic fern, 
in fo or in toit totxt, in as far as, in as much as. The negative 
force is given also by the subjunctive and the normal order 
with the adverb tenn or by ed fei Unn, e^ toavt t)tnn, la^, which is 
now more common. 

Ex. : 9Btr toaren gar ntc^t fo fibel bran» imr bag n)tr nit^td ^u trtnfen l^atten# We 
were not at all so badljoff, onl7 ... 3« fo fern nun biefe SBefcn ^orper jlnb, 
fc^ilbcrt bie ^ocfte aud^ ^orper (Le.). ^v entfernte ft(^ ntemald meitr er \a^V ed 
i^r benn (H. and D., lY. 42-3). ^6) laffe bid^ nic^t, bu fegnefl mid^ benn (unless 
thou bless me) (B.). Otul^ig (gebenfe ic^ mi(i^ p J^er^alten); ed fei benn^ bag 
(unless) cr fi(^ an meincr S^re ober meincn ®utcrn ijcrgrcife (Sch.). 

1. This is a very old construction, quite common in M. H. G. Tlie 
negative force lies Dot in benn/ but in tbe lost ne + the potential or con- 
cessive subjunctive. !I)enn < M. H. G. danne, is unessential. Compare 
M. H. G. den lip wU ich veriiesen, si en werde m%n v^ = my life will I 
lose, (sbe become not my wife) unless she, etc. 8waz lebete in dem walde 
esf entrUnne danne bcUde, das was zehant tot, = ©ad im SBalbc lebte, bad n>ar 
auf ber ©telle tot/ cd fei benn ba§ cd balb batjon Uef or gelaufen todre (quoted by 
Paul). JV<? disappeared as early as late M. H. G., particularly after a 
negative main clause. It is left in nur < ne toaere = (ed) xoaxi nid^t bag. 
8ee Paul's M. H. G. gram., § 335-40. 

337. Causal clauses denote the cause, reason, and means. 
Conjunctions: ta, since, mil, because, intern = by + present 
participle in Eng. Correlatives, if any: ba'rum, ba'^cr, fo, ted^alb 
etc. Da'^urd^ ba§, la'mxt ta^ express rather the instrument. 
2Beil expresses the material cause; ta the logical reason; „in^ 
Urn" is a weak causal and borders rather closely upon the 
contemporaneous „inDem." Dcnn + normal order expresses a 
known or admitted reason. It is emphatic See 321. 

Ex. : Dad ©d^lepptau (hawser) jerri§/ mil ber ©^le^jpbampfer (tug) ju fd^nell 
anjog. SWit bem bejlen SBtllen leiflen toix fo toenig/ tt>ell und taufenb SBillen freujen 
(G.). Seben anbern ju fd)i(Ien ifl beJTer, ba id^ fo flein Mn (G.). !Dir 6Iu§t fiewig 
bad fd^onjle ®ludf auf Srbcn, ba bu fo fromm unb ^cilig bij! (Sch.). ^eid^elteu n)u§te 
ftd^ nur baburd^ ju ^elfett/ bag er ben Seinbfeligfeiten ein fc^Ieuniged (£nbe mad^e (Sch.). 

1. 9^un/ bieweil/ aUbteweil/ ma^tn, flntemal/ and others, are rare and 
archaic. 
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2. The claoseB with ba'burd^ hai, ba'mit bag border closely upon the 
Babstantive clause. *3^a, says Becker, denotes the real and logical rea- 
son, xotil the logical only when the kind of reason is not emphasized. 
SBeil stands in a clause that answers the question as to the reason. 

SBarum tt)urbe SBaUenflein abgefe^t? SBeil man i()n fitr einen ^errdter ^ielt. 

338. Final clauses express intention and object. Con- 
junctions: Dami't, bop, "in order that." 2luf bap, unb bap are 
archaic. In the main clause rarely stand barum, ba^u, in ter 
2lbfld)t, 3U tern ^mdt (both followed by bap)» 

Ex.: ^arum el^en lei^t er feinentr bamtt er f!etd }U geben %aU (Le.). !£)aju u\.ro 
i^m ber ^erjlanbr hai er im innern ^er^en fpiiretr ma^ er erfci^afft mit feiner ^ano 
(Sch.). (£{)re ^ater unb Stutter^ auf bag bir^d mfjH ge^e unb bu lange lebefl auf 
(£rbcn(B.). 

1. The reigning mood of this clause is the subjunctive. If the object 
is represented as reached, the indicative may also stand. Um ju + inf. 
forms a very common final clause ; ^an lebt nic^t um in t^tn, fonbern man ipt 
um )u leben. 

339. Concessive clauses make a concession to the contra- 
diction existing between the main clause and the result ex- 
pected from it in the dependent clause. They are called also 
adversative causal clauses. Conjunctions : obglei'A (ob * « « 
glei(j^), obfdjo'n (ob • ♦ ♦ f<^on), obwo^l (ob . . ♦ »o^l), ob aud), 06 
3»ar, »enn audi, wenn glel(!^, ob, all = "although." The main 
clause may contain be'nnod), bo(!^, nid^tdbeflomeniger, gleid^tvo^I, but 
fo only if it stands second. 

Belative clauses with indefinite relative pronouns and 
adverbs, tDcr * ♦ ♦ au&i (immcr,nur), n)ie ♦ ♦ . aud^, fo ♦ ♦ ♦ au(6 
(nod^) ; inverted clauses and those with the normal order, con- 
taining the adverbs fc^on, gleid^, gtoar, tool^I, fretlic!^, no(i^ have also 
concessive force. 

Ex. : 3(1 e« gleidj 9Jad^t, fo leu^tel unfer Sle^t (Sch.). (Compare Dbglcic^ c0 
9^a($t ifl, ob ed glet($ 9fa(^t if! . . .) 9Bad Seuerdwut tbm au(i^ geraubt, ein fuger 
Srojl i|l ibm gebliebcn (id.). ^Wuttg fpra(i^ er ju 0teinefcn« bcflcn (in favor of R.) 
fo falf4 aui^biefer befannt war (G.)- ^in ®ott iflr ein ^ilider SBille (ebtr toie auci 
ber menf^Uc^e toanfe (Sch.). (Erfua' ba^on bein f)er}, fo grog e^ ifl (F. 84S3). 
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^an fommt ind ®mt>t, tt>ie man f!($ immer fleUt (G.). Dem S3jifen>i(!^t tt>irb ailed 
\^mx, er tl^ue toad er mU (Hdlty). 3n>ar weip id^ otel, bo4 md^t^ i(^ aEed toiffen 
(P. 601X 

1. Mark also the form of the imperative and unb + inversion : (Bei 
no^ fo bumm, ed gibt bo(]^ jeraanb(cn)r ber bi^ fur »cife i^alu 2)cr SWenfd^ ifl frci 
flefd^affcn, ijl frel# unb tt>itrbe er in i^ettcn gctoren (Sch.). 

2. Mood : if a fact is stated, the indicative ; if a supposition, the con- 
cessive and unreal subjunctive. See examples above. 

8. When certain parts of speech are common to both clauses, there 
may be contraction. Dbwol^I »on ^o|em ©tamm, litU er bad SJolf (Sch.). 

340. Conditiotidl clauses express a supposition upon which 
the statement of the main clause will become a fact. If the 
supposition is real, the conditional clause has the indicative; 
if only fancied or merely possible, the potential subjunctive; 
if it implies that the contrary of the supposition is about to 
happen or has happened, then it has the unreal subjunctive 
of the imperfect or the pluperfect. Conjunctions : mnn, if; 
fatid, im gaUe Da§, in case that; mnn anterd, if ... at all; also 
ttjofern, fofern (such often difficult to distinguish from a conces- 
sive clause) ; wo, fo (rare). The main clause may have la, tann, 
in bent %aUt, and if it stand second, generally begins with fo. 

Ex.: SBenn W ^te SJoIfcr fer&j! befrcin, ba fann bie 2Bo:^Ifa:^rt nld^t gcbcl^n 
(Sch.). SBcnn bu aid 3)?ann bie SBificnfti^aft »enne^r|l, fo fann bctn ©o'^n ju jio^'rem 
3iel gelangcn (F. 1063). 9Ber miebe nt(i^t, toenn cr^d wmge^cn fann, ha^ ^ugerfle 
(Sch.). ©0 bu fdmpfefl xitttxW^, freut bcin alter Skater ftd^ (Stolberg). 

1. Other forms of the conditional clause are the inverted order, the 
imperative, and the normal order with benn + subjunctive (= if . . . not, 
unless ; see 336, 1). 8et im S3ef!^e unb bu tt)o^nft im Sied^t (Sch.), Possession 
is nine points of the law. Dcm lieben ®otte tt>ei(]^' nid^t aud, ftnb^fl bu i^n auf 
bem ©eg (Sch.). 

2. SSofem nid^t, auger wenn, e« fei benn ba§, if not, unless, denote an ex- 
ception to a statement true in general: X)er SS^oIf ifl ^armlod^ auger n^enn er 
hunger ^at. See 336, 1. 

3. Sometimes the preterit ind. is substituted for the unreal subjunc- 
tive in the dependent or in the main clause or in both. Its force is 
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^3^ assurance, certainty. 3:raf eitt ^VixU^ mein ®e(!^t, ad^, fo UW i(i^ fl^cr nici^t • ^ 
(Gleim). ?Ktt bicfcm 9)fcU burc^[ci^o§ i(3^ dudi}, mm xdi mcln iitM ^inb o^trofcn ^ *^ 
l^dttc (Sch.). O ttttrfl bu Wtt^r 0e»efen unb gcrabc, nic tarn cd ba^in, aUcS flunbe "7^ 7^ 
^ anber^ (Sch.). ^ 

(^ 4 Contracted and abbreviated forms : (Entnjorfert Ho« i(l'd etn gcmciner ^ 

8frc»cl; jjoKfli^rt i|l'« eln unflerMii^ Unterne^mcn (Sch.). S©emi nid^t, »o nld^t, ' 
^ too mogltd^ are very common. SBir ))erfu(i^tnt il^n too mogUd^ su ^eru^igettf toetm 
^ ni(^t ganj ju entfernen. 

^^^ For the tenses see also 275-280. 

WORD-ORDKB. 



{»9 

? 



341. We distinguish three principal word-orders according 
to the position of subject and verb: 

1. The normal, viz., subject — verb. 

2. The inverted, viz., verb — subject. 

3. The dependent, viz., verb at the end. 



14 



(By " verb " we shall understand for the pake of brevity the personal part and by 
predicate" the non-personal part of the verb, viz., participle and infinitive.) 



342. The normal occurs chiefly in main sentences : "Cer 
SQint toif^t It is identical with the dependent order if there 
is only subject and verb in the dependent clause. Die SRiil^lc 
flel^t, toeil tcr SSinti m% 
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343. The inverted order occurs both in main and depend- 
ent clauses: ®c^t tie SKiiWe ? SCe^t t>er mn\), (fo) ge^t t)lc 3Ru^(c. 
It occurs : >s^ 

a. In a question. rv^ 

b. In optative and imperative sentences. ^ 

c. In dependent clauses, mainly conditional and after aU + 
subjunctive when there is no conjunction like tweitn, vb, etc. 

d. If for any reason, generally a rhetorical one, any other ^ - 
word but the subject, or if a whole clause, head the sentence. 

e. For impressiveness the verb stands first ^^^• 
Examples with adjuncts ^objects, adverbs, etc.) added: r- v!^ 
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a. ©ci^reibt ter greunt) ? Slelbt ter ^Eiener niifi lattge au^ ? SCae 
firelbt tir ter greunt ? 

But when the inquiry is as to the subject the normal order stands of 
course. SBer Wreibt eincn a3rief? SGBad ijl ber latigen SRebe furjer ©inn? (Sch.). 

6. 9JHJgc nle ter Sag erffi^eincn, wenn bed raukn ^riege« ^orbcn 
tiefed jHIIe S^al turd^tobcn (Sch.). For more examples, see 
284, 1, 2. 

But the inverted order is not required: ^ie 3^(1 ber Sropfenf bie er ^egtf 
fet eurctt Sagen jugelcgt ! (F. 989-990). 

c. aBittfl tu gcnau erfa^ren »ad fJd^ jlemt, fo frage nut Bei ebleit 
grauen wx (G.). SCirb man wo (=irgent»o) gut aufgenommen, 
mu^ man nl(^t glelc^ wicterfommen (Wolff). (Sr) ©tridj t)rauf ein 
©pange, ^ett^ unt> 9ling\ aliJ waren'd eben 5>fiffci^Hng' ; tianft' nlit 
njeniger m^ itid^t me^r, aU ob'« an «orb t)oa Sliiffe war' (F. 2843-6). 

Notice here the inversion after aid alone, but dependent order after 
aW Ob. See 340, 1 ; also F. 1122-25, 1962-3. 

But for emphasis and to add vividness, the normal is still possible : 
T)u jle^ejl jliU, cr wartct auf ; bu fpri^jl i^n an, er flrebt an bir l^inauf (F. 1168-9). 
This is mere parataxis. 

d. Die Sotf(!^afl ^5r^ ici^ »o^I, aflein mir fel^lt ber glauBe (F. 765). 
gmjl ijl tad Seben, ^elter i^ Me «unjl (Sch.). SKid^ ^at mein ^erg 
betrogen (id.). SBo aber eln 2lad ifl, ba sjerfammeln flc^ bie 2lbler (B.). 
Deined ®ei|led ^ab* i^ einen 4)au(^ ijerfpiirt (Uh.). See also F. 860- 
1, 1174-5, 1236. iiberfe'^en fann Sai^Iud bled ©emalbe nid)t \^(^ltn 
(Le.). ©efd^rleben fle^t: „3m Slnfang mx bad SCort" (F. 1224). 
See also 236, 3. 

1. The main clause, inserted in any statement or following it, has in- 
version according to this rule. T)ol^, fprtd^t err ifl fein ^ufent^lw tt>ad forbert 
^immelan (Sch.). 2Ble felb ibr slMli*, ebler ®raf ! ^)xl cr »olI StrgUfl an (id.). 
For emphasis the speaker can insert a clause uninverted : !Denn» t^ n)ei§ 
cd, er iflber ®fitcr bie cr bcrcinfl crbt, »ert (H. and D., III. 58). 

2. The coordinating conjunctions abcr» aHeln^ benn, ndmll^r obcr, fonbem> 
unb standing generally at the head of the sentence, any adverb with the 
force of an elliptical sentence {^XOM, \at etc., having generally a comma 
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after them) call for no inversion. After tntmhtx there is option. Ex. ; 
5Cber tie ^nf! l^t in ben neuertn Beitcn ungleicS^ wcitm ®renjen etljalten (Le.). 
3tt>at euer »art ifl frau«, bo* l^tht i^r nid^t tie SRiegcl (F. 671). 8fur»a|r ! id^ 
Mtt bet eittjige eo|>n mir (H. and D., IV. 91). 3a, mir ^at ed bcr ®ei|l gefaftt 
(id., IV. 95). !Dcnn bic «Wcinner flnb ^eftig (id., IV. 148). 

3. When the dependent clause precedes, the main clause can for em- \ " ' • 
phasis and very frequently colloquially have the normal order. Ex. : 

|)atte er bie Urfad^en biefed aUgemeinen ^berglaubcnd an @^a!fpm^d <S(^dn^eitni 

avi(b ^t^u^t, er toUrbe fie balb gefunben l^aBen (Le.). ^ 

6. ^at bie Abnigin toif niAU t^oraud t)or tern gemeinen Siirgertteibe 
(Sch.). ©tcl^cn »ie gelfen loii a»el aWanncr gegen elnanber I (H. and 
D., rV. 229). Generally contains bo(!^« 

344. The dependent order oecars only in dependent 
clauses. The clause begins with a relative or interrogative 
pronoun which may be preceded by a preposition ; with a 
relative or interrog. adverb; or with a subordinating conjunc- 
tion. Ex. : SQenn id^ ni(6t Sllejranber mare, ntcd)te id^ tvo^I Diogenes 
fcin^ 3^ ^^^^ ^ ^c^, U ^^^^ w »itt (Claudius), ©o flolj idb bin, 
mug iii mix felbjl gef^e^n j bcrglelc^en ^ab' id^ nie gefe^n (G.). SSBie 
fo(d)e ttefgepriigte 33t(^er tod^ ^u 3^i^(tt in und fd^tafen fbnnen, bid eitt 
Sort, ein Saut fie toedt (Le.). See also F. 2015-18, 2062. 

345. The dependent order does not occur in main clauses, 
but it is not the only order of the dependent clause. 

1. The verb precedes two infinitives. One may be the past 
participle of a modal auxiliary. Ex.: Stann idb ))ergeffen,n)ie^d 
^atte fommen IBnnen? (Sch.). Dag ein 9Jlenfd^ bodb einen 3Renf(!^en 
fo 'otxltQm foO mad)en fonnen! (Le.). 

a. But in this case and in other compound tenses the ** verb " (t. e., the 
personal part) may also stand between the participle and the other aux- 
iliary or the infinitive, e, g., mil bcr itaufmann ba« ^au« foU gefauft ^aben or 
gefauft foil ^abcn (in poetry). ®e!auft l^aben foil is the common order. 

2. The normal order may stand: 

1. In dependent clauses containing indirect speech. @r 
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\yt^ 346. 
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glaubt, @|af|>ere l^abe Srutud jum ipelDen ted @tii(fed madden n)oIIen 
(Le.). 
2. See last sentence of 358. 

8. In certain clauses with negative force containing an 
enclitic „t)etttt"j ed fei tenn ta§ 4- dependent order. See 336. 

4. In snbstantiye clauses : ®ott n)ei§, id) bin tti(!^t fcfoult (Le.). 
This is mere parataxis without conjunction. 



346. The auxiliaries ^aben and fein are also frequently 
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freely and skillfully. 

Ex.: SBie unbegreiflic^ i&i »ott i^m belciDigt women (supply bin 
here or before belcitigt) unD noc^ xotxU (Le.). SiRoglidj, t)a^ t>er 
SSater t)ie S^ranne'i ted e i n c n Slingd nici^t langer in feinem ^aufe 
(supply %oX) tulten »oUen (id.). 

347. The dependent order in main clauses is archaic and poetic. 
Ex. : ©icgfricb ben |)ammcr wo^l fc^wingen funttt (dialect for fonntc) (Uh.). 
Ihajne, ©rogmuttcr, SKutter unb ^inb in bumpfcr ©mt>e beifammcn f!nb (Schwab), 

348. 1. The inverted order in the conditional clause and in a main clanse for the 
sake of impreBsiveness has sprang from the order of the question. Comimre, for 
instance : 1. 3fi ber greunb treu ? (question). 2. 3fl bet gfreunb trcu ? (qaestion). Out, 
fo totcb it mir beiflc^en. 3. 3{l ber Brveunb treu (conditional clause), fo »irb er mix ^eifle^en. 
4. 3{l mtr ber {^reunb bo(!b treu geBIteben I (impressive inversion). 



v> 



2. The main clause has inversion when the dependent clause precedes, because it 
generally begins with an adverb like fo, bann, etc ©el^fl bu nii^t, fo t^ufl bu Unred^t. 
Without fo, the inversion really ceases. Hence we say, the normal order may still 
\X stand for emphasis. But \c, etc., were so frequent that inversion became the rule. 

(\ Inversion is therefore limited originally to the question and to the choice of placing 

^ y the emphatic part of the sentence where it will be most prominent. 

349. 1. The dependent order was in O. H. G. by no means limited to the dependent 
clause. Toward the 10th century it begins to become rarer in the main clause. In 
early M. H. G. it became limited to the dependent clause, so that now we may justly 
call it the " dependerU-dause order^ 

2. The verb at the end is, no doubt, a great blemish of German style— second only 
to the separation of the little prefix of separable compound verbs, which may turn up 
after many Intervening parts at the close of the sentence. According to Delbrftck, the 
dependent order—subject, object, verb— was the primitive one, still in force in Latin. 
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GhENEBAL BULES FOB THE ObDEB OF OTHEB PaBTS OF THE 

Sentence besides Subject and Yebb. 

Position of the Predicate. 

350. The predicate, be it an adjective, a sabstantiye, par- 
ticiple, infinitive, or separable prefix of a compound verb or 
the first element of a loosely componnded verb, stands at the 
end of a main clause in a simple tense. The adjuncts of the 
predicate, such as objects, adverbs, stand between verb and 
predicate. 

Ex.: Dcr ©enne mu^ fc^cibett,t)er ©ommcr ifl ^ia (Sch.). 3^^ ["^t^ 
tin SKelflcr (id.), gr ^at »erlor^nc SSorte nur gefproi^ctt (id.). &tin 
©djite flng tiefcn 3Rort(hct(!^ auf (id.), ©traflofe grcd^l^cit fprld^t ben 
©itten ^o^n (id.). ®efiem fant) tin SBagner^&once'rt flatt 

In the dependent clause only the verb changes position, subject and 
predicate remain as in the main clause, and the adjuncts stand between 
them. For instance : ®la\(bt ba^ ni($t! 3l^r »>erbet biefed Jlampfe^ (Snbe nim^ 
mer txhMtn (Sch.), becomes ®lau^t nid^t, bag i$r biefed ^ompfed (£nbe ie er^U<!en 
toerbet. 

351. In the compound tense the separable prefix immedi- 
ately precedes the participle, be it in a main or in a dependent 
clause. Dreif i(t ^a^xt ^aitn toir gufammen audgelebt uns} au^t^alttn 
(Sch.). X)ie (£^oIera wiU (is about to) u'ber^attD nel^men* See 137. 

Order of Objects and Cases. 

352. 0. Case of a person before a case of the thing. Slber 
auci^ ttoci^ tann . . . fu'^r ber ^aifer fort, ben ©tanbeti ben grieben ju 
jeigen (Sch.). 

b. Case of a pronoun before a noun. Wlan (ejlimmte f!e 
(them) bem aUgemeinen UntoiQen ^nm Dp\tx (Sch.). 

c. The dative stands before the accusative; if both are per- 
sons, the accusative may stand before the dative. Sr felbfl 
l^otte bem 'Cienfle biefed ^aufed feine erflen Selbguge getotbmct (Sch.). 
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d. The accusative-object stands before remoter objects, a 
genitive or a prex>osition + case. But see also a. 9Ran mo^te 
fagen, SSoltalre l^abe eln ©effi^l j)on Der SCid^tigfeit tlefcr JJerfanllc^^fett 
ge^abt (H. Grimm). Die ©d^ulerin f^rie( einen ^uffa^ fiber ttn 
ffilnter* 

6. As to pronouns, ^ij stands generally before t&, and both 
before every other pronoun. The personal pronoun stands 
before the demonstrative. The personal and f!d) may stand 
before the subject, if it be a noun, in the inverted and depend- 
ent orders. Sr l^at f!ci^ ed angeeignet. Arummau (a proper name) 
na^ert ftd) i^m (Sch.). SBer tarf {Id^ fo etmad erIauBen ? 3^nem ten 
SBeg au tern 6dmi(d}en Serene au terf^Uegen, ergrijf man t)ie SBajfen 
f^on unter SRatt^tad (Sch.). S3ad il^m Me t)ergr5ferte 3Ra6:jt Der 
@tant)e (estates) an @elbfit|atigfeit no(!^ iibrig lief, ^ielten feine 
3(gnaten (relatives) unter einem fd^impflici^en S^attQ (id.). $at f!d^ 
tie glotte ergeben ? ipafi tu ed i^m toieter gegeben ? 

1. <; also includes the personal pronoans : SBie fomtt^ ici^ ol^ne deugen mtd^ 
i^r m^n ? (Sch.). The rules a, c, d are by no means strict. 

353. For the position of the adjective, see the use of the 
adjective, 194, 212. Notice that what depends upon an 
adjective, participle, or infinitive precedes them, ^te Sng^ 
lanter flnt ibrem ^errfd^erl^aufe ergeben^ 3wm ©elb^n geboren, ^nm 
©^auen beftetit, bem Surme gefti^woren, gefaUt mir tie SBelt (G.). 
SBir baten i^n, Den Sricf auf Die 3>ojl a« geben. (©^affpere^d SBerfe 
jinb) feine SugenMe^ren, In Jla))itel gebrad^t unt) Imii reDenDe Syempel 
erlSutert (Le.). 

Position of Adverbs. 

354. In general, adverbs stand before the words they 
qualify. The modal adverbs ni(i^t, etma, ^toax, fc^on, n)oI, etc., 
and the adverbs of time immer, f(!bon, j;e^t, nie, nimmer stand 
generally immediately before the predicate or in place of it if 
there is none. Died 93ilDni^ ifi beaaubemD fd^on (Mozart's S^uitt^ 
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P^te), gin fe^r l^efttgcr i^uflen grci^ Im ^ranfcit jlatl an* Dae 
f^jDcre ^erg toirt niit t>urd^ SBortc leld}t (Sch. ). ® d^oit Diele Sage 
fe^^ i^ ed fd)n)eigenb an (i<L). Scb l^ak eud^ nod^ nie erfannt (B.). 
^afl tu i^n noil ni^t Befud)t? (Notice the opposite of the Eng- 
lish order in " never yet^" "not yet.") 

355. An adverb of time stands before one of place, and 
both before one of manner. Ex. : Siele Sauem maren geflem 
nad^ tcr ©tatt in 9Rarftc gefai^ren. SBlr fal^rcn morgen per StfenBal^n 
na^ 9tut)oI{lat)t Se tanat fic!^ auf Mefem glatten guf &ot)en ni(!^t fe^r gut. 

1. Of several adverbs of time or place the more general precede the 
more specific. SBir reifen morgen friti^ urn 6 U^r 59 fDtinuten ab. 'Jbtt ^oli^ifl 
fanb ben 8etTun!enen auf ber 9a]^rfhage im S)re(fe Uegen. 

2. Adverbs of time precede objects when these are noons, bat pro- 
nouns precede all adverbs. SDir feiern balb ben 4ten 3ttUf ben 3:ag ber Unab" 
^ngigfeitderndntng. SBir l^ofen il^n morgen auf bem S3al^nl^ofe in trefen. 

356. Only aBer, niimMii, It'toii, and a few others, can sepa- 
rate snbject and verb. Ex. : Der Slid^ter aber fpra^ (Le.). Die 
9lad^tiga(I ieboA fingt mttntietf(!^5n. 

357. As to the position of the prepositions, they, with very 
few exceptions, precede the noun ; when they follow the nonn 
has been stated under Prepositions. See^ for instance, 303, 
7, 8, 10. 

Position of Clauses. 

358. Dependent clauses have, in general, the positions of 
those parts of speech and of the sentence which they repre- 
sent, i. €., the substantive clause standing for the subject or 
object has the position of the subject or the object in the sen- 
tence, etc. No special rules are needed for them. When 
there are several dependent clauses, the last often takes for 
variety the normal order introduced by unb. 

The followinf^ examples show well-placed dependent clauses : Sttin 
Staiftx Unn, roa9 unfer ifl^ 9erf(^enfen (Sch.). I^erflegelt ^aV i(i^^d unb 9erbrieft» 
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baf et meitt guter (Sngel ifl (id.). Z)ie (i^x\ hit il^m ^tHxt, geb^ i^ i^nt gern; ba^ 
Sted^t bad er |14 rdmmt, ^tmt\%xH^ il^m (id.). ^U \^ iimser toatr Uebte i(3^ n^td 
fo fe^Tr aU fRoma'ne (novels) (G.). 9^i(^elieu tt)ugte jld^ babur^ }u l^elfettf bap er 
ben Seinbfeligfeiten jtoifd^en l^eiben ein fd^Ieunided Snbe mad^te (Sch.). !0{ein guter 
®eifl bettal^rte mi(^ ba^^or, bie ^atttt an ben S3ufen niir ju legen (mir before bie 
^tatttt in prose) (id.). 2)er ![^enf(^ Bege^rt^ ailed an {!4 SU teigen (G.). Sie 
gludli^ ifl ber, ber# urn fi(ii mit bem <B^id\al in (£inig!eit lu fe^en# ni^t fein ganged 
i9or$ergel^nbed 2tbtti t9eg}un>erfen ibrau^t (id.). 

859. The rales giyen can hardly he ahetiacted fiom poetry. Bven in prose fhey 
will he found frequently infringed. Bhythm, rhyme, and, in proee, emphasis control the 
order of words and allow of much choice. But stadents translating into Gterman should 
adhere to the roles very strictly. It will he noticed that the German word-order coin- 
cides very nearly with the old English, and does not differ after all so much from the 
modem English word-order. The chief points of difference are the dependent order, 
the position of adverhs of time, which in English stand generally at the end, and the 
position of the adjuncts of adjectives, participles, and inlinitiveB, which precede the 
latter instead of following them as in English. 

1. The word-order required hy certain conjunctions has been frequently mentioned 
in the General Syntax. See, for instance, 820. 
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A. PHONOLOaY. 

Historical Notes on the Orthography. 

860« Tlie letters used in Germany are the strongly modified Latin 
(Roman), called " Gotliic/' in vogue all over Europe during the later 
Middle Ages, when printing was invented. Germany is the only nation 
of the first rank which retains them, and for this reason they may be 
justly called ^ German " now. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway they 
are also still in use to a certain extent. Italy, France, England and 
Holland abandoned the ugly " Gothic " alphabet very early and returned 
to the Roman. The German people and the more conservative among 
the scholars make the retention of the "German" letters a matter of 
patriotism. 

1. An edition of Schiller in Latin type mined a Leipzig publisher twenty years ago. 
Tet in the 18th century much literature was printed in Latin type. It is an interesting 
Ikct, stated by a correspondent of the ** Evening Past" of New York, that the first 
German book published in America was printed in Latin type by Bei^amin Franklin. 
It was a sectarian hymn-book, *' ffarfe Zions.^* 

2. Nearly all German scientific books are printed in L. type to-day, 
because all scholars and civUized nations that would read such books are 
accustomed to this type. Orimm advocated it strongly and had all his 
books printed in it. KabersteirCa LUeraturgescJuchte ; Bauer's, Krause^tt, 
and WUmann^ grammars are printed in it. That G. type was not ban- 
ished from the schools by the new "Rules" is due to the personal 
prejudice of the Chancellor of the German Empire, who, not long ago, 
when a publisher sent to him a book in Latin type, returned it, because 
it was more troublesome for him to read than German type. 

8. Qerman dhildien therefore stilt continue to learn to read eight alphabets and to 
write in four, viz., capital and small Latin script, and capital and small German script 
In the Swiss schools German type and script have just been given up. The Latin type 
and script seem bound to prevail in Germany before very long. 

361. The German alphabet represents the sounds of the language 
more adequately than the English does the English sounds, but that is 
not saying much. In no living language do the signs keep step with the 
sounds ; they are always behind, nowhere more so than in English. But 
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in German also are Beveral signs for the same sound and one si^ may 
have to stand for several sounds. For instance, d^ in mOHy and misfit" n in 
f&nff fanb# fangr denote different sounds ; €, f» ff, g stand for the same sound ; 
also & (short) and e. The long vowel is indicated by doubling in (Baal, fdoot, 
8m; by ^ in Sa^I, 9Bo$I, 9Be(r and not at all hi 8ud^r %ui, $ut. And yet, 
while German spells more phonetically than English, its standard of 
spelling is as uncertain as the English, if not more so. 

1. In 1876 an orthographical conference was called at Berlin, which was to discoss 
certain modifications and propositions aiming at uniformity, laid before them by 
R Yon Baamer. They met and agreed upon certain rales, which proved, however, 
unacceptable both to the gOTemm^nt and the public. 

2. In 1879 and 1880 the various governments in Germany took the 
matter in hand and prescribed the spelling to be followed in their schools. 
Thus we have Prussian, Bavarian, Saxon, Austrian rules, but they vary 
very little. The kingdom of Wtirtemberg alone, with true Suabian 
tenacity, still clings to the old spellings. Some seven millions of chil- 
dren, therefore, now have to learn spelling according to theser official 
rules. All new school-books must be spelt according to them. In- 
fluential journals and periodicals have taken up the matter. The 
excellent new edition of the classics now appearing in CoUa*s " BilyUothek 
der WMUeratur** is spelt accordingly. While these "Rules" leave 
much to be wished for, yet no one can deny that some of them are a 
great step in advance. They change the spelling about as much as the 
five rules for modified spellings of the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation would change English spelling. This grammar is spelt accord- 
ing to the rules. We shall not give them, since they can be so easily 
obtained. For title of the speller, see 37. 

A few explanatory remarks are given on certain points. 
362. Umlaut signs. 

Of the numerous signs in M. H. G. only two are left, viz., e alter and * 

over the vowel ; e is to be discarded now entirely even with capitals, after 

I which it was generally put. Umlaut of S was always e# not to be con- 

' founded with S, which is old e* In N. H. G. & has been put for e in words 

' whose connection with words containing a was transparent. SSatttf pL 

mm, but S^etter; alt, Slttt, but (£Itern; 3Ramir ^ctam, but 3Renf4. 

1. Dictionaries and encyclopedias often pnt &, & after ab, Kb, whlck is very annoy- 
ing. Unfortunately none of the nmlantt have a fixed place in the alphabet. They 
stand generally mixed up with a, O; u. 
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2. S was att i, <t in M. H. G. I was rarely marked ; 3 was ott^cB, I ; 
^, also frequently not marked, was i, tte# u, ti. The stroke over «^ is the 
remnant of o over u, which stood for the diphthong tU)« This became 8 
in N. H. G. (see 488, 4), hence the stroke. 

363. On tlie marks to show length. 

1. M. H. G. ie > .{, but the sign ie of the old diphthong remained and 
was put also where i was lengthened as in kil > StxtX, spil > @ptel. 

2. <& was nsed as a sign of length for several reasons. 1. It became 
silent as in je^n, ^^mSf^tx, fe$en# gebei:^. It stands frequently now, where 
an old i or tt> was dropped, as in U^m, Uv(f^, hxt^ Stuf^, ^tro^r but it 
is not pronounced. The preceding vowel was long originally, or became 
long according to the general vowel-lengthening. See 488,2. 2. O.H.G. 
th (=. Eng. th) passed into d. This sign after the sound had changed 
appears still in the M. G. of the 12th and in the succeeding centuries, 
and stands not only for b but also for t. 

8. Since the 15th century many MSS. have regularly tl^ for t^ and this 
t$ was used indiscriminately whether the vowel after or before it was 
. long or short, when printing was invented. In the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries t^ was very frequent. Whether the breath-glide (aspiration) after t 
was then pronounced, and if so, whether it was appreciated and expressed 
by }f, is a question. PaiU thinks this was the case. It would then be a 
development parallel to the Eng. t in tch for eh (= tsh). Certain it is 
that ^ after t was no ** dehnungs-}^ ** originally. In SBirtl^ and %fyxxmi still 
in vogue, in older tljaime (= %omt), t^W (= 3:if(i&), gart^en (= ®arten)/ 1^ 
could not be " dehnungs-}^*' The grammarians of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies began to consider it a dehnungs-1^ and tried to limit its use. It has 
lost ground with every coming generation, and it is a pity that the offi- 
cial spelling does not abolish it entirely. 

4. The doubling of vowels is the oldest method to show length, tt* i, 
and the umlauts are never doubled. 

364. The nse of initial capitala. 

This is a self-imposed task of great difficulty and m^t^f^tthxt^tti.** In 
the MSS. capitals were only used for the beginning of a paragraph, 
sometimes of each line ; so also in the early printed books, in which the 
capitals were added by hand. In 1529 Kolross prescribed capitals for 
the beginning of every sentence, for proper names, for fr^ott" and »$(Tr'* 
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(Lord), as be says m®ott |u eerm un^ referents*" Soon capitals spread over 
appellatives, then over neuter nonns, and then over the abstract. In the 
17th century every noun and any part of speech that could possibly be 
construed as such got a capital. English can boast of some superfluous 
capitals in the names of the months, days of the week, points of the 
compass, adjectives derived from proper nouns, but German carries off 
the palm among the languages of civilized nations. The official spelling 
reduces capitals considerably. 

365. The spelling of foreign words is in a hopeless muddle. There 
is no system and no rule. All that can be said is that there is a prefer- 
ence of one spelling over the other. The official spelling leaves much 
liberty. 

ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION OF GERMAN SOUNDS. 

366. In Fart I. we have treated of the alphabet and the pronunciation of the letters 
in the traditional way. Bat this way is qnite onscientiflc and is barely sufficient to start 
the Btndent in reading. To describe the soands of a langoage, however, is not an easy 
matter. If the instnictor were acquainted with the Bell-Sweet system as presented in 
Sweet^s " Handbook of Phonetics," Oxford, 18T7 and in Sweet's ** Sonnd-Notation,** 
the matter wonld be comparatively easy and might be disposed of within small space. 
The system analyzes the vowels as well as the consonants according to the position of 
the organs, for nothing is more delusive than to ^ catch " vowels by the sound alone 
as is generally done. Sweeps Hdbk. gives specimens of German, French, English, 
Ihitch, Danish, Icelandic, and Swedish, transcribed in Latin type, and if the student 
have a little perseverance, these transcriptions will be a great help to him in learning 
to pronounce any of the above languages. 

The system uses none of those big Latin terms, which hide a multitude of inacca- 
racies and which are bo much affected by philologiana. 

The Vowels. 

367. 1. The most tangible quality of vowels is " round- 
ness," produced by the rounding of the mouth-cavity in that 
region where the vowel is made. Pronounce ie of SSiene, round 
it and you have fl of ^^nt^ Pronounce e of S3eete, and round 
it and you have 8 of Sbte. Pronounce a of gaiter, round it and 
you have o of goiter* In o is very little lip-rounding (labializa- 
tion), but mostly cheek or inner rounding. 

2. The second, but less palpable quahty, of vowels is " nar- 
rowness." Its opposite is " wideness." A vowel is " narrow " 
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by the convexity of the tongue caused by a certain tenseness 
in it. It is "wide" when the tongue lies flat and relaxed. 
This is the difference between t of Siene and t of bin, between 
long it of SRii^le and short it of WlMtx, between o of <So^U and 
6 of foil, between the Eng. vowels of "mare" and "man," 
" sought'' and '' sot" 

3. The third important element in producing vowels is the 
position of the tongue. Two positions should be distin- 
guished, the vertical (height) and horizontal (forwardness or 
retraction). In each we distinguish three grades, viz., " high," 
"mid," and "low" ; "back," "mixed," and "front." In the 
vowels of Jleflt/' „2i#/' ^liigt," „8ii(fe" the tongue is "high" and 
" front " ; in the vowels of „^VLii" and „8uc^t" the tongue is 
"high" but "back." The table on next page shows the rela- 
tion of the German vowels to each other and also to the 
English vowels. 

Key-words for Vowels. 

We give below some more key-words, some hints as to aoqniring the 
sounds and some of the dialect-variations in pronunciation. 

HioH Vowels. 

368. 1. u (high-back-narrow round) is only long. Ex.: 
^ut, Znii, SRu^e, U^u. Short it is rare in S. G. 5iRtttter, gittter. 
Since u < tio, the second element still appears in S. G. as eh 
(in ®ait), but this pronunciation is not classical See Hart's 
Goethe's prose, p. 40. Identical with Eng. oo in too, boot. 
Its length is either unmarked or indicated by 1^, e. g., Zn&i, 
^Vi^n, t^un. It is never doubled. 

2. u (high-back-wide-round) is identical with Eng. u in 
^*full," but for a stronger labilization in G.> Ex.: 9Rutter, 
i^unger, ©pmd^. It is always short The ^ pronounced by the 
extreme N. G. is rather like Eng. u. 
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3. y^ (high-front-narrow round). This diflfers from u by 
having the tongue-position of i, that is, it is high-front, instead 
of high-back. Ex.: ^iiteit; griifcn, Sufe. Long all over Ger- 
many, but diphthongal in S. G. „®ute" = „®ucte/' which, like 
ve for u, is not classical, though old. M. and S. G. rounding 
of it is not so emphatic as N. G., so that it sounds more like i. 
Its length is sometimes shown by 1^, oftener unmarked. Ex.: 
maw, ©tfi^Ie, m^, Su^er. 

4 y (high-front-wide-round). This is N. G. short ii in 
^ixttt, Sliiffe, etc. S. G. short ft is only slightly rounded and 
rather the short of their long narrow it, and therefore itself 
narrow. Extreme N. G. it (in Bremen, Holstein, etc.) is rather 
"mixed" than front. The first it (N. G., Hanover) is clas- 
sical. 

In the alphabet the fi-niulaats are represented by il, ^, and 9/ as in 
9)ffi^e (short), g>fii^I (long). SW^jrte, Wxrt. 

369. 1. i (high-front-narrow). The same all over Ger- 
many. Ex.: ©ieg, mix, »ier, fle^* Before final / and r it is 
slightly diphthongal, showing a "vanish" or "ghde" before 
the consonant. Siet, 'Qitx are not fil, fir, but, marking the 
voice-glide by y^, fiy^l, fiy^r. (See Sweet^s Hdbk., p. 133.) 
Always long. It is represented by i, i^, ie^, but generally ie* 
Ex. : 2Rlr, i% Sier, jWe^ft* 

2. i (high-front-wide). Peculiar to Hanover and M. G., as 
in Bin, 9Bin^, Ain^« The strict Low Germans of Holstein, 
Hamburg, Bremen lower this i toward e as in Eng., making it 
e^, so that their Aint sounds much like kent. In S. G. neither 
{ occurs. For it the medium long narrow i is substituted. 
Hence a S. G. pronunciation of Eng. littie sounds like " leetle," 
while a N. G. has no difficulty with it. The wide { of Hanover 
and M. Germany may be considered classical Always short. 
It is represented by i; by ie in ^ittitf^n, ^ittiiQ, generally also in 
^itMiit 
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Mm Vowels. 

370. 1. o (mid-back-narrow-round). The regular German 
6 of ©o^tt, Scroti, ipof. 6 is S. G., as in ^offen, 2o^, bod^. o is 
represented by o, ef^, oo* Ex.: SRont, too^nen, Soot. 

2. o (mid-back-wide-ronnd). ^ of M. and N. G«, where S. G. 
has the narrow 6. Ex. : Sonne, tod, ©tod. This and 5 are per- 
haps the most difficult yowels for Eng. speakers. Do not 
lower d to low-back, making it like Eng. o of stock, not. Eng. 
o is equally hard for N. G., as they too feel that the effect upon 
the ear is much the same, and they do not readily appreciate 
the difference in articulation. 

The o-amlant has very different shades in different parts of the coun- 
try. The S. G. 0, whether long or short, is narrow (more " close "). 
The N. G. is wide (more " open "). 

3. 9 (mid-front-narrow round) is both long and short in 
S. G. Long 5 in b5fe, I5fen, ®oetl^e ; short 9 in iii^tx, Stioi^tt, 
@tbcfe« S. G. b is identical with Er. eu mfeu. 

4. a (mid-front-wide-round) is long and short in N. G. 
Long J in fd^bn, 3R5»e, 85»e ; short h in ©btter, ©patter, ®t6r*c. 
Do not confound b with the vowels of Eng. bust, bird. The 
o-umlauts are represented by 5 and i^ ; by eu in French words: 
Souleu'r. 

Popularly speaking, S. G. 5 is doBer than N. G. 5. To acquire the sound it is best 
to start with 6 as in ^beete^ and contract the month corners, in which the rounding 
mainly consists in this vowel, and „hbti" will haye to result. In fi the rounding is 
mainly in the lips (lahialization). 

In Berlin and M. G. there is a provincial pronunciation of 9 which sounds very much 
like 6. It is caused by imperfect rounding and is by no means to be imitated. 

371. 1. e (mid-front narrow) is easily produced. But guard 
against diphthongizing and widening it as in Eng. may, paid, 
pate. Ex. : Sect, »e^, S^ee, 9le^. Pure Fr. and G. narrow e 
sounds as if it were cut off short, and so it really is compared 
with Eng. ei in say. Signs are ti, ee. Always long. 
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2. e (mid-front wide) is the common short e in Eng. and G. 
Ex.: SKenfd^, mnn, 3ett(el). 

i (tfi) 1b slightly lowered toward the Eng. vowels of man, mare ; for 
instance, Sta\t, iiffxt, to^re. Complete lowering to the Eng. vowel is pro- 
vincial. Signs, t, (if Sit toenbetu ^dnbe^ ^ci^r. Distingoisli therefore: 
(E|re— Site; SWeer— SWdJr. 

3. eh (mid-mixed-narrow) is unaccented e and distinct from 
long " and '^ short " e. It is more closely related to the Eng. 
neutral" vowels of "cut" and "cur" than to any German 

voweL Ex. : trage, glauBe, ©etriinl, gewettet. 

4. a (mid-back-wide). This has various sounds. In the 
city of Hanover a is almost fully lowered to low-back. It 
sounds affected. The average G. a is almost identical with 
the a of Eng. father, only the latter, as I have frequently heard 
it, has the slightest trace of rounding. 

The Austrian long d has a very '* deep " hollow sound. It is distinctly 
rounded and lowered, and is either low-mixed or low-front-wide-round. 
Signs, a, aa, a|: Za^t, &aal, SBa|I. 

DlPHTHOKOS. 

372. There are three of these, in which both elements are 
short and by no means the same throughout Grermany. 

1. The first is represented by ei and at in the alphabet. 
The value of the signs is the same in N. G. and is &e'. Its first 
element is not fuUy retracted and is exactly identical with the 
first element of Eng. "long" i. In S. G. the second element 
is clearly raised and even narrowed i, and is better repre- 
sented by (d. The first element of S. G. at is clearly mid-back. 
(See Sweet's Hdbk., p. 133.) 

2. The second diphthong, spelt an, is composed of a and o 
(short wide o) = ao, certainly in S. G. In N. G. the second 
element is, in my opinion, mid-mixed narrow-round, i.e., the 
e of ®ait rounded. 
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3. The third diphthong, spelt m, &u, rarely ot, is oe' {e' = e 
raised towards i) in N. G. and oi in S. O., e. g., Steute, ®eldute* 
The former is classical Any approach of eu towards et is pro- 
vincial and not elegant. 

373. General Bemarks on the Vowels. There are thirteen 
vowels, counting either N. G. or S. G. i) and not counting a 
lowered mid-front. There are no " low " vowels in G. at all 
as in Eng. naught, not, snare, err, bag. All Eng. long vowels 
tend toward diphthongization, as in say, so, saw. The German 
vowels are pure single sounds and seem to an Eng. ear cut off 
short, @ee, fo« Fr. and G. vowels are alike in this respect 
They are strictly narrow. While German has no low-back- 
round vowels (saw, sot), the front-rounding is very emphatic, 
and the back-vowels are very fully back, yielding a full 
sonorous tone. See Sweet, p. 132. 

The Consonants. 
Open Consonants. 

374. 1. H (throat-open-surd) is the same in Eng. and G. 
It has always the articulation of the following vowel, and 

^ might be called therefore a surd voweL Ex.: l^at, ^ut, ^itt, 

Sign : $. A ( not initial is always silent, e. g,, ge^ttr ge^tr t^um ^at^e'ber. 

2. R (throat-open-sonant) is strongly '* guttural," and the 
provincial N. G. pronunciation of t, rl^, e. g., in Slegen, 5Reflcr, 
Siir, gurd^e. 

For the regular, classical r (divided) see 377. 

375. 1. kh (back-open-surd) is the surd guttural spirant 
after back vowels, viz., a, ^, w, it, 5, i. 

Sign : $. Ex.: Sod^r ^ad^tr md^eitf S3u($, Sau(i^. This is the Sc. tk, as 
in loek. After ^^ finally and before a consonant, it is more easily acquired 
than after u and before a front vowel. In S. G. dialect this is the only 
(^-soond, the front d^ being unknown there. 
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2. jh (front-open-sord) is sometimes called the " palatal- 
guttnral." It stands after the front (palatal) vowels {L e., after 
all vowels except a, o, u), including the diphthongs, at ei, eu an, 
and always in the suffix -d^en. Ex.: 34, eu^, SSiid^er, mhdiU, ^tidit 

3. The sonants corresponding to kh and jh are gh sandj; 
gh stands after back vowels, j after front vowels and initially. 
Ex. : SCoflc, 3^9^ ; S^^i^t SBt^^c, liigen, {c, Jaflen, bogc* But gh for 
g (back-shut-sonant) in this position, though very common, is 
not classical. 

4. In the alphabet these foar sounds are represented as follows : 

kh bj di after back vowels, as above ; bj final g in N. Gt, after back 
vowels, not counting consonant suffixes, e. g., Za^ Qu^p f>CQ% n>agt/ 3agb. 
See d^dr 383. 

jh by d^ after front vowels and consonants ; always in -^tn no matter 
what precede. Ex. : Std^t, Sur(^e# Stox^, SRdbd^en, Wtamatiftn, Im^ttn, tud^, 
Wlol^, 3HtId^. See Ad, 383. Also by g final or at the end of a syllable in 
N. G. after front vowels and consonants, not counting consonant suffixes, 
(gffig, moUig, liigjl, liegt, fegnen, legfl. Also by initial ^ in foreign words 
before front vowels, e. g., d^i't, dji^xuh, (S^iru'rg. See also 383. Do 
not confound this sound with jET + j ( = y) in Eng. huge, hue. 

gh by medial g after back vowels, e, g,, Sage, S3ogen. See sub 3. 

j by medial g after front vowels, Itegen, deuge, gtit^ger. But this sound 
of g is provincial even in N. G. and the **hard" one (= shut, stop) is 
preferable. 

Begularly by i initial. In N. G. a strong friction (buzz) is heard as in 
Eng. ye, yew. Ex.: Sagctf juttg. S. G. j* is a mere i, je = ie, jung = iung. 
The latter is, no doubt, the better pronunciation. I have heard even a 
regular Eng. j (= dzh) in Bremen. 

6. Sweet, I believe, was the first to notice a slight labial element after 
d^ when preceded by u and aur indicated by to. Hence au^ = (iokhw. 
See 378. 

377. r (point-open-sonant) is the classical r of M. and 
S. Gr. Eng. r is rather "blade " (dorsal) than "point.*' 

Popularly speaking, Eng. r is " rolled," G. r is trilled. The eflect 
upon the ear is very different in the two r's, though their articulation is 
not so dissimilar. See Sweet, § 109 and p. 134. 
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f^ Phonetik, § 15, 2, and Sweet's 
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{) and f in the initial fl, fp of 
djinfen, wafd)Ctt, ©tatt, ©pracifee* 
qe. By 4 in foreign words, 
L On fl, fp also 389, 4 



-. ^ J- , -jcurs only in foreign words; 

by g in Siargc, ®age, 9)a8e, Soge, ©en^tarm. = { in SournaL In 
iotoial J = j and frequently i in 3ournaI = dzh, Eng. j. Com- 
pare Eng. azure, crosier, glacier. 

379. bh (lip-sonant) is the S. and M. G. to, pronounced 
with the lips only. Blow to cool which would be surd hh and 
then intonate the breath (Sweet, p. 41). Do not confound 
with Eng. w^ in which the back of the tongue is raised and 
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ihe cheeks are narrowed. S. G. to is less consonantal than 
Eng. w. 

380. f (lip-teeth-sard), v (lip-teeth-sonant). The above 
sounds are '' labio-labiaL" These are labio-dental. The pas- 
sage is formed by the lower lip and upper teeth. 

1. f is represented by f, )», as in ipafer, faul, @clat>e, %ctQt\, 
9le», $a|lIo, itsih\t\ by )>^ in foreign words : 9)^iIologie. For 
l»f see 389, 1. 

2. V is represented by to in N. G., like Eng. and Fr. v but 
less energetically buzzed. Ex. : SQSagen, Some, @d)tt>efler. After 
\&i, however, to is often made labio-labial in N. G., as well as 
in M. and S. G. The {pronunciation of o as 6^ or v between 
vowels is hardly classical, for instance, greoel = frevd or 
frebhd. By initial in foreign words, as in Safa'ns, Safe, 
Sc^i'fel, newb'«. 

381. Gennan I, U b# n differ somewhat from the Eng. The place of 
contact (on the palate) in the G. sounds is much more forward than in 
the Eng. and the " point " of the tongne is used in the former while the 
"blade" is used in the latter. Eng. " well" is the shibboleth of the 
German speaking Eng., and G. lytoo^l" that of the Englishman speaking 
German. The difference should be thoroughly appreciated bj all who 
wish to speak '' pure " German. 

1. 1 (point-divided) is represented by I, as in iHsjif gad, xotHjL, 
gaiter. 

German H is peculiarly haid. Practise upon 9BeEe> SBoUe^ ^oECr SBoHe. 
See 376. 

Shut Consonants ob Stops. 

382. Next comes a group of sounds in which there is a 
complete closure of the mouth-channel. When the closure 
is opened an explosion takes place, hence their name " explo- 
dvce" " Stops " is a less pedantic name. When the closure 
is far back, formed by the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate, we get the back-stops k, g^ called also not so well '^ gut" 
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turd " and ^'pdlataV* When the closure is forward, formed 
by the point of the tongae and the teeth, gams, or palate, as 
the case may be, we have the point-stops t, d, called also 
" denial *^ or **lingualy" or *'(dveolar." If the dosure is made 
by the lips, we have the lip-stops or " labials.'' The great 
difference between G. and Eng. stops^ particularly the surd 
ones, lies in the more energetic closure and explosion of the 
G., amounting almost to an H (aspiration). 

383. 1. k (back-shut-surd) is represented by 1, as in Aa^e, 
M, Aragen; by c^: a, before d (in the same stem); 6, in foreign 
words before back vowels. Ex.: a. 3ud)d, fed)d, Sudj^baum, 
toa&\m ; but mad^fam. b. S^ara'cter, (^^aok), S^olera. But see 
375, 4; 378, 3. Also by d, dt, with prolonged closure: 2^dt, 
guriidfe^ren* By final g in S. G. and according to the standard 
pronunciation. See 375, 4; 385, 3; 20. 

This s is not strongly exploded, has no aspiration, and is called with 
final b and b by German phonetists "tarUose media,** by the people 
'* hard " f>, b. To English speakers it seems absurd to speak of a " surd " 
or " hard " b. We would call these sounds p, t, k; i. e, surd stops, unas- 
pirated, slightly exploded. 

a. Also by final g preceded by n, but only in N. G., as in lang^ iung. 
See 386, 1. 

2. g (back-shut sonant) is represented by g initial and when 
doubled, as in gel^en, fagen, argern, baggem, Sgge. See 375, 4. 

384. 1. t (point-shut-surd) is represented by t, tt, as in 
SBette, ^eute, Jante, $ut ; by t^, as in 21)at, ZUl, formerly very 
common finally, as in ^vitii, ^titat^, ipeimat^. which are now 
spelt without ^ Also by b final, as in Sob, gefd^eib, flnb, Xk\J>, 
$anb^(!^en. See 385, 3. By tt only in ©tat)t and its deriva- 
tives, but formerly more frequent, as in toU, Srott, (jefdjcilt, 
(Smite, which are now spelt tot, Srot, etc. 

2. d (point-shut-sonant) is represented by b initial and 
medial, as in tianfcn, ter, Soten, StUim, SBitter. 
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385. 1. p (lip-shut-surd) is represented by p, pp (see 3829 
but Eng. p before vowels is often as strongly aspirated, e. g., 
pound, par, pat. Ex. : ^uVotx, 9)rad6t, ^aupt, Rctppt, S&apptn^ 
Also by I final, as in Ziti, goB, lUi, ^eb, ^oi% toe&^t, lUyu See 
sub 3. 

2. b (lip-sbut-sonant) is represented by medial and initial i. 
For final b see sub 3. Ex.: m\t, Sube, Sbbe, frobbeln* 

8. Final br b are therefore pronoanced t, p all over Germanj, and g aa 
k according to the standard pronunciation, but not in N. G. See 383, 1. 
For after n see 383, 1, a. 

4. Before b# b# 0r pronounced as surd stops, the liquids I, n, m are short, 
and not long as in English. Pronounce toilb therefore nearly with the U 
of Eog. wUt, unb with the nd of hunt, not of ?umnd, toild. 

Nasals. 

386. The nasals are also " shut " consonants, but they are 
not stops (with explosion). The air passes through the nose, 
and we distinguish them according to the place of contact. 

q is the *' back-nasal-sonant " common to Eng. and G., as 
in Eng. bring, Or. bringe, flnge* 

1. q is represented by n before f, before g in N. G., and by 
medial ng. Ex. : Zxanl, SQinf, bange, lange, ginger. Final ng is 
q according to the standard, e. g., Oefang, l^lng. For N. G. 
final ng see 383^ 1. Also by n of m, in, on, an, ent final in for- 
eign words, as in Saup^in, balancteren, 3l))ancement, SiScabron, 
Sonbon. 

This is an unsuccessful attempt of Germans at pronouncing the 
French nasal vowels, which are not at all identical with q ; q does not 
exist in French. Though incorrect, this sound is given hj the educated 
classes and by the stage. 

387. n is the "point-nasal" (half-dental). For Eng. and 
G. ?i, see 381. n is represented by n, nn as generally written, 
except where it becomes either guttural or labial by the prox- 
imity of guttural and labial consonants. (See 386.) Ex.: 
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fenDen, ^anti, ^ptnne, SiinticI, mani^t, Z&n6^t, »o^ncn, J^ron, wanDten 
= vantn. 

388. m, the lip-nasal, is identical in Eng. and G. It is 
represented by m, mm: ^KuttD, ©timme, warm; also by en after 
B and p, as in ))umpen ^zpumpm, Sreppcn = tr^mu 

1. In untaaght pronunciation not influenced by the letter, n is also 
pronounced as m before f, as in fanft, fiinf, ^anf, Qufwxft, 3unft. Over- 
precise speakers pronounce as two full syllables words like hUi^^m, Sum^ 
^tUf ftn^beitr {tn^gettf etc., but persons speaking naturally pronounce as 
stated above. 

Compound Consonants. 

389. These are composed of single sounds already de- 
scribed, but some of them seem to call for special mention. 
Their elements are closely joined together without any glide. 

1. pf is composed of p and f, and is always represented by 
}>f, as in 3)fir|id}, Samp}, &avp\tn, ©umpf* But this p] is not pro- 
nounced except by a special effort. The current and " natu- 
ral" p} is composed of a lip-teeth-stop and f. (This was first 
noticed by Sievers and Sweet.) The first element being formed 
by lower lip and teeth instead of by lower and upper lips, as in 
a real lip-stop. Final pf is in N. G. commonly made into f, 
but it is not to be imitated. 

2. ks is composed of the surd back-shut and the surd 
blade-open, as in Eng. Bepresented by y, as in Sljrt, Sert, 9li):e, 
^itjianUx ; also by 6:^^ and d^f, if of the same stem^ as in SBad^^, 
Deafen. See 383, 1. 

3. ts is composed of the surd t (point-shut) and 8 the surd 
blade-open. Bepresented by 3, as in 3^9^/ S^^t SCcljen, SBarje ; 
by tj, as in ©prii^en, fd)»i^en, Sa^t ; by c in foreign words before 
front vowels, as in Slcce'nt, Siioi'l, SRccenfc'nt, Soliba't, etc; by t in 
foreign words before i, as in §)atie'nt, 9latio'n, etc. 
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4. G. ts differs from Eng. tain cats, bats in this respect . in G ts 8 Is 
long, in Eng. ts t is long. In )1 = sht and fp = shp(8ee 378. 3) the first 
element is also short. In " natural ** pronunciation final % in N G. is 
made into d after n^ rarelj after r and I ; so that gan^ becomes ®an$» 
©d^rnan^ > <B^toaix^* Bat this is not classical 

5. Though there are doubled letters^ both vowels and consonantsy 
there are no doubled sounds. Double vowels denote one long vowel^ as 
in (Baalf (BtaaU ^oo€, and double consonants are long energetic conso- 
nants, as in SBette, l^ffettr %rt^V^, itxxtn, Xrcfer^ ^otm, aUt. But the conso- 
nants are not always long and short in G. in the same places where they 
are so in Eng. See, for instance, 385, 4. Final consonants are short in 
German. Compare ^S'^anttr tJ>o^I» ^ut with Eng. man, well, hut The 
Eng. sonant stops d, g, b are very long and their sonancy is very em- 
phatic. This is not so in German. Compare (Sbbe — ebb^ (Sgge — dagger, 
etc 

ON A STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. 

390. While Germans have a common literary language, 
they have not a common spoken language. German cannot 
boast of such authorities in pronunciation as French has in 
Paris, in the French Academy and in the Theatre Frangais. 
Provincialism, so strong in German politLcs and other institu- 
tions, is particularly strong in pronunciation. All sections of 
the country readily acknowledge the " Schriftsprache ** as the 
common language of the country, but in pronouncing the 
same they claim the utmost liberty. 

1. One can hear professors of the German language at the universities 
speaking in the purest dialect-pronunciation ; so one can, preachers in 
the churches and representative^ in the state-legislatures and in the 

2. The great authors'of the classical period, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Klopstock, etc., pronounced the literary language with strong dialect 
coloring. One of Lessing's favorite phrases was : »(£« fommt bod^ itid^t^ 
\ic^>tx kraud," which he is said to have pronounced »^« f&mmt bo^ nlf^tapei 
VaUd> Goethe was called " Oete " by them. Compare Goethe's defence 
of dialect in „5Iu« mcinem CeBeu" (Hart's Goethe's Prose, p. ld-20). 



h^'^i' xy.. \y^\' 
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8. To dialect pronnndation lire moetly due such bad rhTmes as : Seute : 
©cite; \6^m : gcl^n; fruj : nic;/' ^o^^: ©ec; ferae : ®e^dnie; which occur in 
their poems. P laten , R ftcke rt, and Bodenstedt carefully avoid these ? 
^rhymes. In families of culture in Cologne you hear dit and dot for bted 
and bad* In Bremen are still families who take pride in having the 
children learn the L. G. dialect first. 

4. In Hanover, both in the city and in the surrounding districts of the 
province, the pronunciation is generally considered classical, and yet 
Hanoverian has three strong provincialisms : 1, f!f % which most Ger- 
mans pronounce fc^tr f($|> ; 2, they pronounce the sonant stop g as the 
spirant, while it should be pronounced as a surd stop just what all Ger- 
mans make of 1& and b; 3, in the city itself a is made almost into long d. 

391. The only institution that claims to have a standard 
and tries to come up to it is the stage. The best theatres of 
Germany and the better actors, followed by a very small num- 
ber of the cultured, strive after a dialect-free pronunciation. 
The standard set up by them decides the disputed points as 
follows : 

1. Initial jl, fp are to be pronounced [At, fc^p. But only the 
initiaL Never pronounce i(l — ifci^t, bt jl — bifci^t* 

2. Pronounce g surd : 33crg = Serf, SBeg = S3e!, licgt = lieft* 

3. Pronounce r trilled, not uvular or guttural, as in North 
Germany. 

4. North and Middle Germans pronounce initial f and f be- 
tween vowels as sonants ; the standard is not quite settled, 
but will probably come to sonant f. 

5. The rounded vowel should be fully rounded. The ex- 
treme N. G. pronounces u, o, u (short) in ^agebutte, hmm\ 
ipiitte too much like Eng. but, come, hut. The extreme S. G. 
likes to unround ii > i, o > e* 

6. Sag, 3w9f 2Ceg have long vowels, = tac, zuc, wee. See 
sub 2; also 488, 2, h. 

7. The lip-teeth xo and not the S. G. labio-labial bh has the 
preference. 
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382. 1. But it is possible to have a dialect-free prononciatioii and 
yet have dialect-accent, i. e., " intonation," " modulation of voice." Very 
pronounced are, e, g., the *' accents " of Berlin, Vienna, Bavaria (MUnchen), 
Saxony, which can be distinguished without much difSculty even in a 
good pronunciation. The stage favors the North Qerman " accent/' par- 
ticularly the Hanoverian, and this is at bottom what is meant by saying 
the Hanoverian is the best pronunciation. 

2. There is another reason, however, why the N. G. pronunciation is 
" purer," as it is generally called, than S. G. The Low German dialects 
are farther removed from the classical language than the High German. 
The contrast is felt more in North Germany than in South Germany. 
The school and the educated make a stronger effort to acquire the stan- 
dard pronunciation as far as there is any. The N. G. is more influenced 
by, and has a higher respect for, the written language. He pronounces 
according to the letter before him. Compare, for instance, 'b and p^ 
which the Saxon calls a " soft 16 " and a *'hard h," 

8. Another reason for the purity of N. G. lies also in the political and 
intellectual predominance of the Northern half of Germany for nearly 
two hundred years. The speakers of S. G. dialects are divided between 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. The modem theatre also developed 
earlier in N. Germany than in S. Germany. 

4. The Swiss too can speak dialect-free German when conversing 
with strangers, of whom they of course see a great many. They make 
then a special effort to drop their dialect, which is nearly as far removed 
from the written language as is a Low German dialect. 

5. One thing is surprising, viz., that the excellent G. school-system 
has not more power to spread a common spoken language. It is true, 
the school does modify the dialect, but when the child has left school, its 
language relapses, as a rule, into pure dialect. 



SOME PHONETIC LAWS, LIKE ABLAUT, UMLAUT, 
GRIMM'S AND VERNER'S LAWS, ETC. 

Ablaut. 
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393. Ablaut is the gradation of vowels, both in stem and 
sufl&x, under the influence of accent. The vowels vary within 
. » ' certain series of related vowels called gblaut'Series. t % I 
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The ablaat of sufflx-vowels, e. g.^ of case-snffizes, is difficult to detenniDC even for 
BO early a period as O. H. 6. or Ags. We shall speak only of the etem-vowel-ablaut. 

The phenomenon of ablaat appears in all the L B. languages and is characteristic 
of the Teutonic languages, only in so far as a very large system of verb-inflection has 
been developed. On the Greek ablaut, see Amer. Jonrn. of Phil . vol. I., No. 8, p. 
asi— , an article by Bloomfield. 

394. Osiihoff and Brugman have the credit of establishing as 
many as four grades or stages of ablaut, viz., hochstyfe, strong 
and weak; tiefslufey strong and weak, which may be called in 
Eng. strong^ medium^ weak, zero. They do not appear in every 
series. But the second has them all, viz., "aw" strong; "ei^ — iu" 
medium; " H, " weak; " H " zero. The first two stand under the 
strong accent; the third under the secondary, the last in the 
imaccented syllable. 

Why there should be a difiterence of vowel under the strong accent is not clear, but 
the fact of two grades is undeniable. 

1. For the I. E or Parent-speech-period three series have been recon- 
structed with tolerable certainty and there are traces of several more. 
Bat the exact quality of the vowels can hardly be determined, o of the 
first I. E. series was probably unrounded, and more a than o, see 469. 

1. e— o, G. T. e, i — ^a, appears in I. to V. 

2. Sr— II, G. T. a— 6, in VT., see 459, 4. 

8. e— 6, O. H. G. & — no, in G. tfit, %^at — tuon, t^un. 

We give the Germaiiic series in Branne^s order. (See his Gothic grammar, followed 
also by Sievers in his Ags. and Paul in his M. H. G. grammar.) 

395. * I. Ablaut-series. 

•1 2 3 4 

strong, medium, weak. zero, 

G. T. ai ei 1 i 

1 
0. H. G. ai, ei, d i i, e 

N.H. G. ei(ie,i),e ei iOe),e, ?. 

Compare Gr. ireVottfa, ircitfu, K\rft.a(, triviByixv \ otftov, el/uu., i/xevai, i/MV. I iB the zerO 
Stage, because the first element of the diphthong, e—o, has disappeared, while the 
second, the consonant element of the iiAlling diphthong, has become a vowel. 

• The figures I.,n., etc., always refer to the ablant-seriee : the figures 1, 2, 8, 4 refer 
to the ablaut stage. 
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Ex. : 1, leren, Uf^xtn, < laisfan, to teach ; lira, Sf|re» + Ags. Idr, Eng. 
lore ; Setflen + last (Kluge) ; pret. sg. of etrong verbs of CI. I. 2 and 8, 
pres. of verbs of CI. L 4, Siflr lerneUf with the words of 1, from the same 

i^lxs. X represents the vowel that is to appear according to accent and 
is an unknown quantity in the root. 1, setgen» deigefinger; 2 and 3, ^eil^m; 
4, degie^enf ^tt^id^ttnt all from a Vdxc. Compare L. dieere. Notice the 
£^g- cognates show in 1, a, : ladder, wrote, last, lore, loaf; in 2 and 3 : 
i, rise, smite ; in 4, i : risen, smitten, list. 

396. II. Ablaut-series. 

18 8 4 

G. T. au eu Aft 

O. H. G. ou, 6 iu, eo, io ft ft, 5 

N. H. G. 0, 5 ie, eu au n, 5, o» 

All foiu* grades still apparent in German. 11 bears the same relation to Sn, an as I 
to fii, ai. See above. Compare x^F«**i x<>F^t x^M^» x^^^* 



Ex.: Prom the Vlxk : 1, Soje, flame. 2, Sid^t < lieht,lm^ttn, + light. 

4, Cud^^ + lynx(?). From a VklS : 2, ficumunb, 3. laut < hlUt + loud ; 
4, Sub»l0, Sutljer» Qr. kXvtoc, L. indtUtis. Again, 2, (icd^ + sick, <Seu(^c, 
and 4, ©udjt» See the strong verbs of CI. II. < Vb'xd' : 1, bot pret. of 
hitttn. 2, Metoir ®ebiet. 4, a3ote, Oebot, SSiittel + beadle. Eng. bid repre- 
sents older beodan U. and biddan V. The corresponding Eng. vowels are 
very irregular. 

397. in. Ablaut-series. 

1 9 8,4 

G. T. a e, i n before r, 1, m, n 

German a, e (tuulaut) t, i u, o. 

Ab to 8 and 4, see 469, 8, a. The roots all end in r, 1, m, n + cons. 

Ex. : See the strong verbs of CI. III. From the root of tt)lttbett» toctv^, 
ficwunbcit, + wind : 1, bie ffianb* wenben < *wancffan, + Eng. wend, gmanbt, 
tDanbem + wander, etc. 2, bie SBinbe, SBinbeU < Germanic Vbxrg. 
1. barg pret. sg* 2, S3erg, ©eMrgc, tergcn. 8, 4, ©urg, + burgh, borough, 
to burrow, ©firmer, aBtlrger borgen + borrow(?). Also + bury. Correspond* 
ing Eng. vowels in verbs before nasals are i in 2, a in 1, u in 4, e. g., spin, 
span, spun. In nouns, etc., they are quite irregular, but generally a' so 
e or i, a, u, o. 
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398. IV. Ablaut-series. 

12 8r4 

G. T. a, 6 e u 

O. H. G. a, & e, i 11,0 

N.H.G. ft e,lf,{e,i u, fi, 5, 5* 

The roots end in a single liqnid or nasal, or these stand before the vowels, d, ft are 
not yet explained. 

Ex. : Verbs of CI. IV., jlejlcn, jlal^I, geflol^lcn* 1, DieB|!aJl, < Vdxm. 

1, jajm, jd'^mcn + tame. 2, gcjtcmen. 8, 4, 3unft. < Vb'xr. 1, bic Sa^rcr 
+ bier, barrow(?), f[(^ gebajTen, bte ®cbarbc, -bar. 2, gcbdrcn + bear, (£tmcr < 
ein-heTf Suber < etw'fter (see Kluge). 8, 4, bte 93urbc + burthen, bic ®eburt 
+ birth, bte ®tHf)x{^), gebit^rlic^. Eng. cognates show generaUy ea, 6, 
e. g,y bear, bore. 

399. Y. Ablaut-series. 





1 


2,3,4 


G.T. 


a, & 


•• 

e 


0. H. G. 


&, a 


e, 1 


N. H. G. 


a, S 


I, I, t, te 



Only two grades. The roots end In a single consonant, not a liqnid or nasal. 

Ex. : Verbs of CI. V. < Germanic Vgxb. 1, gab, ^<k\>t, 2, 8, 4, 
geben, gegeben, bu giebflr bie and bad ®ift. Eng. vowels the same, + give, 
gave, gift. 

400. YI. Ablaut-series. 





1 


2,8 


4 


G.T. 


6 


a(o?) 


u 


0. H. G. 


uo 


a, e 


u 


N. H.G. 


u, ft 


a, e (umlaut) 


fi,tt 



4 Not in the past part., only in nonns. A difficult series. 



Ex. : Verbs of CI. VI. < Vpxr. 1, fiibr, fiijren. 2, 8, fajren, bie galjrt. 
4, bie Slurt + ford. < Vmxl. 1, M. H. G. mudl (now tna^lte). 2, 8, 
mal^Iem ^e^l + meal, malmen, SRalter. 4, SRit^Ie + mill, 9){uaerr ^u0, S^aul" 
tourf + mole, by popular etymology < moUvniff + monld-warp. 



■..^ 



\ 
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Umlaut. 

401. TTmlant is the modification of an accented vowel by 
an i (j) in the next syllable. See 362. 

1. By it a, o, a become Boandfl lying nearer to i. In other words, back and mixed 
vowels become more like front vowels through the influence of front vowels. The 
tougue-position of back and mixed vowels changes to ** front," while the rest of the 
articulation remains the same. This '* fironting " is called by the Germans ** monil- 
liemng," i.«., palatalization. Sievers^ theory is that the intervening consonants were 
first affected and then the immediately preceding vowel. Such palatalized consonants 
are the Fr. 1 and n still in ^-'feuUU " < folium^ Eapagne < Sispania. 

2. To understand umlaut we must go back to a period in whicb i (j) 
was still tolerably intact as in O. H. G. But there was only one umlaut 
marked in that period, viz., tbat of & and its sign was e just like the 

J original e now distinguished by ** = 6. In M. H. G. the umlaut of the 

other vowels appears and is unfortunately very irregularly represented. 
Sievers supposes that the consonants were already palatalized in O. H. G. 
and that they imparted their change to the vowel in M. H. G. But it is 
also very likely that the vowels were already palatalized in O. H. G., 
only the alphabet was not sufSicient to show the change. 

Ex. : lamp — kmbir, Mmmtx; gdbi > gaebe > gd^e, pret. sbj. ; gast — 
g(Mti > geste, ®&\tt; *aU-lantjo > eU-knti > eUende> elenb^ unfortunate 
because in an ''other countiy ;" gedni > sehoene > f(^5n; angU > (Sngel; 
hSH > bofc, etc. 

402. The extent of this phenomenon varies with the period and the dialect. Certain 
consonants have prevented umlaut. Bat we cannot enter upon a further discussion. 
Compare gebulbig/ gewaltig. By umlaut, then, a > &, e; o (^) > 5 (^) ; u > fi (-) ; au > 
&u, eu, but this only seemingly in cases where an < 11, since 11 passed into Hl (iu) and this 
into eu, h\x, according to 488, 5. 

1. While in German umlaut is still a living factor^ it is dead in Eng. and has been 
for some 8-900 years. Bug. only has isolated forms with umlaut, e. g^ mouse— mice, 
cow— kine, etc., that belong to no system of inflection or derivation in which umlaut 
serves as the expression of a function or meaning. We call the above examples '^ ir- 
regular " plurals. 

. 2. There is no such thing as ** rflckumlaut " = " umlaut reversed.*^ the old gram- 
, / marians caUed it, e. g.^ in bcnfen, bai^tc, geba^t. See 454, 8. -^^ \ v. ) 

ilaut ; 
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K. 



0. 



siarians caUed it, e. g.^ in bcnfen, bai^tc, geba^t. See 454, 8. -^^ \ v. ) r . 

taterchanges of vowels : e — i, te ;^ no TTmlant — TJ|a] 

tt — ; ie — eu* 

403. c — i (ie). 1, where e is original, that is G. T. and 
I. E. e. e passed into i before i (j) standing in the unac- 
cented syllable, a process exactly analogous to umlaut; e > i 



Co 
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filso before a nasal belonging to the same syllable, generally 
before nasal + cons* The physiological reason for the latter 
change is not clear. 

Ex.: The present of CI. Ill, IV., V., see also the O. H. G. paradigm. 
The first p. sg. iiimu may be due to analogy, but in O. H. G. and Ag& 
g > i also before u and it may therefore be a phonetic transition. {I^eit^ 
licgcnf Httctt have i all through, see 457, 1 , but ©effcl < se^al. gclb— ® eftlbc 
<giJUdi, xt^t — rid^tcn < *rihtjon, + L. rectus, gcbcr — ®cftcbcr; fern — 
flrn < firni. Verbs of III. CI.: ftnbcn, f*»immett. ®ebett— ®ift < giftu 

2y i is original, but passed into e before a, e, o in the next 
syllable or if the word ended in a consonant, i remained 
before i (j) and before w. 

The cases of i > 8 are not nnmerons. It is a High Gterman and Old Saxon pecaliar- 
ity. Bng. has still i. This is still called iBre^ung after Grimm. 

Ex.: fetf — erqulden + quick, quicken; Itbtn + live, iUhm + cleave, 
^d^totbvx belong to ablauts. I. with the zero grade. Bixtot^tn, to decompose, 
compare L. fifrtta, Skr. vish-am, ZtUx + liver, ^t^ + Eng. pitch < 
L. pie-8, ©teg < same root as jletgen I.; ©e^fel — + Lat. vie-es, er < 
tr, + Lat. 18. 

404. ITmlant — no lunlaut. 

Ex. : Verbs of VI. and VII. CL, but in the latter mostly by analogy, 
e, g. , famif ferst^ fert — fal^re^ fd'^rflr Wrt. 91U — (£Uern < eUvrSn, Comp. 
+ elders. Slbcl < adal — cbel < ediU. Comp. + Ethel. Very numer- 
ous and the umlaut often more or less hidden. 

405. tt — 0* In the stem-syllable u is always the older and 
passed into o before a, e, o. It was preserved like i before 
i (j), w and a nasal belonging to the same syllable. 

This process Is also one of assimilation similar to nmlant, called ** brechvng^'* by 
the older grammarians. 

Ex.: See verbs of CI. 11., IIL, IV. in the past part, and compare with 
them the pret pi. and nouns from the same stem, e,g,, %lu(i)t, du^U ^er** 
xamft, Bunft. ©olltc < seoUa — S^ulh; Jolb — ^ulb < hiMi; f)t>^l — ^viUt, 
( < ykxl. ®olb — ®ulbcn (a coin), but golbcn + golden by analogy ; Sote 
— SButtet < htitU. The transition before nasals is quite modem and M. G. 
Comp. ©onne < sunna ; ©ommer < sumer : ©oljn < sunu ; past part, of IIL 
Before n + cons, (not n) u remains now, (jefunbeiw SBunbr gefunfenr 9[nfuttft« 
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406. ic (io) — eu (iu)» iu being levelled away and te stand- 
ing for both io and iu, this interchange is not common now. 
Both iu and io < G. T. eu. eu > iu before i (j) and w, but 
> eo before a, e, o; and later eo > io > ie, ie* The process 
is e > i and u > o in the same diphthong. 

Ex. : Ablaats. and 01. IL, see 124, Remark. Sad ba freu^t unb fleugt 
(Sch.). bietctt — ©eute (?), SBcutel (?). 

Grimm's Law or the *^ shifting ofmule8y' Sauti)crf(]^icbttttg. 

407. It concerns the so-called "mutes/* b, p, f; d, t, th; g, 
k, ch, media, tenuis, aspirata. This law was discoyered by 
Bask, but first fuUj stated by Jacob Grimm. It includes two 
great shiftings, the first prehistoric, that is, General Teutonic 
or Germanic; the second, historical or German. The first is a 
peculiarity of the whole group and shared to very nearly the 
same extent by every member of the group; the second is a 
peculiarity of the German dialects proper, is partial both as 
to the number of sounds and of dialects afiected. We very 
briefly represent the first shifting. See the author's article 
in the Amer. Jour, of Phil., vol. L, for a fuller account. Let 
y represent the sonant stops, z the surd ones and x the so- 
called "aspirate," which represents various sounds. The fol- 
lowing formulas will be of use. G. is added now merely for 
illustration. 





Parent-speech, I. £. 


G.T. 




G. 


L 


X > 


y 


> 


Z 


n. 


y > 


Z 


> 


X 


III. 


z > 


X 


> 


y 



Notice I. E. is the oldest stage of the language reconstmcted from the varions L E. 
dialects. Ton can substitute for I. E. any language but the Teutonic, provided you 
make allowance for any changes in that particular language, e. g.^ d' has become f or d 
in Latin. By General Teutonic or Germanic is meant that stage which is reconstructed 
firom aU the Teutonic dialects. By G. we mean the written language of Germany ; H. G. 
meuis South and Middle as opposed to Low Gterman. 
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Sabstitnte in each formula the labials, dentals, etc 

408. Form. I. 1. x = d*. I. E. d' = d + sonant aspiration 
(Ellis), " sonant affricate," this d' through G. T. dh (sonant 
spirant) > d > H. G. t, but dh remains in Go. and Scand., e.^., 
I. E. * d'ur-, Gr. ^v'9«, Ii. fores, > G. T. * dur-, Eng. door > 
G. S^or — 3^^\xx, doublets. 



2. X = b'. L E. b' > G. T. bh, b > G. b, e. g., I. E. Vb'xd', 
ablauts. II., Gr. nv»- > G. T. Vbxd, Eng. bid > G. bleten, 6ot, 
geboten. No German shifting of b > p therefore. 

3.x = g'^ I. E. ^ > G. T. gh, g > G. g, e. g., < Vg^ 

(Skr. VhA > G. T. Vgu-), *gud-, Eng. God > G. ®ott, "the 
being invoked " (see Eluge). No German shifting of g>k. 

4. X = g'^, the second series of gutturals, the " labialized " > 
G. T. g, gw (w) if medial, > G. g, or zero if medial, e. g.y 
I. E. * ang*^j L. angustus > G. T. angu-, Go. aggvms > G. enge 
< angi < * angwjo, I. K * g^ostis, L. hostis > G. T. g?M8i, 
gasty + Eng. guest > G. ®ajl» 

409. Form. II. x in G., see later. 

1. y = d. I. E. d > G. T. t, Eng. t. Vdxnt, to eat, I. E. 
dont-y L. dents > G. T. tuntli-, Eng. tooth > 3^t)J^r < ^d^^d. 
Before d the vowel has disappeared by apocope. The form 
is participial = "the eater" (Kluge). Comp. L. edere > 
Eng. eat > G. effen. 

2. y = b. I. E. b is very rare and examples doubtful. 

3.y = gSgf. LKg^>G.T.k = G.k. <Vg^ Jj.gelare 
> G. T. * kaJd, Eng. cold, cool + G. latt, fii:^!, ablauts. VL 
I. E. g« > G. T. kw, k = G. f , qu, e. gr., < Vg^xm, L. venio (< 
*gvemio)y G. T. qaeman, Eng. come, + G. fommen, adj. fccquem. 
The phonetic change of y > z consists in the loss of sonancy. 

410. Form. m. x = G. T. surd spirant, I. E. z = unaspi- 
rated surd stop. 
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1. z = L E. t. t through the transition stage t' = t + surd 
aspiration > G. T. th > H. and L. G. d, e. g,, L. tertius > 
G. T. thndj-, Eng. third, > tritte. 

2. a = p. L E. p > G. T. f, bilabial, Eng. f > G. f: Jj. pisc-is 

> G. T. fisk-os > gifd^, + Eng. fish. 

3. z = k^ kl I. E. ki > G. T. h, kh, > G. ^, *. Ex. : L. 
pecus > G. T.fehu, Eng. fee, > Sic^. I. E. k^ > G. T. hw, h, 
Eng. wh, > G. », zero = silent 1^. L. sequ-or > G. T. sehw-an 

> fc^en, + Eng. see. L. quis^ quod > G. T. hwer^ hwai + Eng. 
who, what, > G. mer, n?a«. 

Vemer's Law. 

411. After the first shifting and when the accent was not yet 
limited to the root-syllable (see 420, 2) a new phenomenon ap- 
peared, viz., Vemer's Law or the " shifting of spirants." The 
G. T. surd spirants th, kh, f, s became sonant spirants and 
later sonant stops, when the immediately preceding Towel was 
unaccented. This affects only form, m., but the transition 
of sonant spirants into sonant stops is identical with the tran- 
sition of the sonant spirants which sprang < sonant a&icate 
according to foi*m. I. See 408. Hence there is an inter- 
change of the following consonants: th — dh, d which became 
G. t; f — bh,b; kh, khw — gh, ghw, g, w; s — z,r. See 416. 

As to accent, see 420. Students who know Gb-eek can 
generally go by the Greek accent, which is often still the I. E. 

Ex. : Gr. Tranyp, G. T. fathm > fadhoT (Go.) > fddar (Ags.) > G. 
SJatcr, M. Eng. has again dh (through Norse influence ?), but L. frdter, 
G. T. br6t?ia/r, Eng. brother > G. SBrubcr according to form. IIL G. T. 
Uthon, laith, but pi. Hdhorv-, part. Mhavr-y Eng. loathe, > G. tcibcn (Ittt by 
levelling), gelittctu L. segu-or, G. T. aehwan^ sahw, segwun-, sefftoan^, 
O. S. sehan, sdh, sdioum, gisewan, Eng. see, saw, seen (levelling) > Q. 
fe^en» fa^, geWcn (levelling, ^ silent). G. T. wesan, tms, werumr-, wSaanr- > 
Eng. was — were > G. war (levelling), »aren, gewefcn (levelling). Com- 
pare firfcn — foe (for, levelling) — geforen. 
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412. In certain consonant groups the first shifting of Grimm's Law 
allows of modifications. 

1. Original st, sk, sp remain, e.g., L. vestigium + G. (Stcg, ©tcig; L. 
8c in poscere + G. T. sk, Eng. and G. sh, fc^ in forfd^en, tt)af(!^en (see 457, 4). 
L. sp in spicere, speculum + G. fpa^en + espy, spy. 

2. Before t every dental has become s, every labial f, every 
guttural kh, A, while t remains intact, but st can become ss by 
assimilation. Examples are very numerous. 

jDu weigt < vmst < *tDaid+t; L. cap-tu8 + G. -l^aft (but see Kluge); 

L. noct-em + G. SfJacJt + night; ^a^^i + might < Vmxg*, from which 

mttg — mOijcn# ablauts. VI.; gcwig < *wid-to' a past participle < Vwxd, + 
L. vid-, + to wit, wist. The differentiation into st and ss is difiicult to 
explain. Kogel ascribed it to accent, but see Elluge, P. and B. Beitrage, 
vol. Vm. A difierent origin has the st of 9Jc|l, SJJafl (of a ship), (SJcrfle, 
and a very few others, viz., < zd. For these see Eluge. See also 454, «5. 

THE GERMAN SHIFTING. 

The second or German shifting we shall treat chiefly with a view to represent Eng. 
and Q. cognates. We shall not treat of every dialect separately. It mnst suffice to say 
that upon the extent of shifting the classification of the dialects Is hased. See 480. 
For a AiU account, see Branne^s article in P. and B. Beitr., vol. 11. In fact, to Branne 
we owe the best light that has been thrown upon this difficult subject. This second 
shifting, though coming within the historic period of the language, had been much less 
understood and more misrepresented than the first shifting. The material was very 
different from that of the first shifting and the result had to be difiierent, though Grimm 
supposed that the first stage was reached again in H. G. Nor is there room to enter 
into the chronology of the various steps, though it has been tolerably settled. The 
latest shifting, th > d, we find still going on in the 12th century, and is the most exten- 
sive of all the shiftings. Geographically the movement began in the South and the 
farther North it spread the less it grew and the later it occurred. See 480. We follow 
the order of the formulas. Where Eng. is identical with G. T., as is generally the case, 
the Eng. examples will at the same time illustrate the corresponding sounds and the 
cognates of Eng. and G. For foreign words see 492-494. 

413. Form. I. 1. G. T. d > G. t Eng. dead — G. tot ; do 

— t^un; bed — Sett; steady — fletig; mother for M. Eng. moder 

— 9Rutter (see 411) ; hoard + 4>ort. 

a. Where Eng. d — G. b in a small number of words, there d has been 
restored in N. H. Gt. through L. or M. G. influence, M. H. G. showing t ; 
or the word has come from L. G. into the written language. Eng. dumb 
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— bumm; dam — ^amm; down — Dune; "Dutch" is L. Q. > Eng., while 
G. beutfdj} belongs to form. III. After I and r are some cases of d — bf e.g., 
wild — »Ub ; mild — milb ; murder — 5Worb. These are due to a change 
of Ags. th > d. Also after n, e. g. , wind — Jcinben ; bind — binbcn. These 
are due to a change of O. H. G. t > d. 

2. Eng. b and g = G. 6 and g, see 408, e, g., bold — balD; 
beck — Sad^ ; gold — ®olt) ; garden — ®artcn. For mb — mm, 
see 490, 4. But b and especially g have often disappeared in 
Eng. Compare hawk — ^ahiift ; ipaupt, < houbit, — head ; 
!Rcgcn — rain; ®agen — wain. G. b — Eng. v, l^aben — hare; 
Hebcn — love, etc. 

3. G. T. bb > G. pp: SRappe < * rc^opo, G. T. rabbo-, but 
Slate — raven, ^nappe < "^knappOyG. T. knabbo-, but ftnabc 
— knave. SbBe + ebb, is L. G. 

4. G. T. gg > G. d, but G. T. gg > Eng. dzh (-dge). 
*mugj6, Ags. mycge, Eng. midge — G. 9Wu(!e. * hrugjo, Ags. 
hrycge, Eng. ridge — G. Stiiden. Eng. edge — Gcfe, bridge — 
Sriicfc, etc. Sggc, harrow, is L. G. 

5. y = flonant stop has sprang either from I. E. z = eonant afi^icate according to 
form. I. or from I. B. z = surd stop > G. T. enrd spirant according to form. m. and 
Vemer'B Law, in both cases through a sonant spirant. Notice *' affHcate " is a double 
consonant, '* spirant '*'* is a single one. The process of G. T. y > O. z is loss of sonancy 
the same as I. E. y > G. T. z. Notice that consonants were doubled, i. «., lengthened 
before Weat-germanic J, w, r, 1, as the examples show, see 880, 6. 

414. Form. H. G. T. z >G. x. 1. G. T. t > G. ts (a, ^) 
and this remains when initial, after r, (, n and when sprung 
from tt, but becomes ij (Grimm's sign), supposed to have 
been a lisped s, and later s (f, p), see 490, 2. 

In H. H. G. this ^ and s never rhyme, hence they must have been different sounds, 
tt > ts is much later than t > ts. 

Examples exceedingly numerous: tongue — Sunge ; wart — ©arje; 
holt — ^olj; mint — SWiinje < L. moneta through *7n/&nita; *8at0aTi > 
Eng. set — G. fe^en ; whet — toe^cn; wheat — ffictjen; sweat — fd^wi^cn; 
water — SCBttffcr; hate — ^a^, l^affcn, etc. All seeming exceptions can he 
explained in some way or other, e. g.y in foreign words introduced since 
the shifting : tar — Seer < L. G.; temple ■— Sempel < L. templum ; tun 
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— Sonne < Keltic (?). The combination tr is an exception. Compare also 
ft, kht, Bt, 412, 3. True — treu ; bitter — bitter < G. T. mrH>8 ; winter — 
©inter. 4>ittter^ and unter are M. H. G. hinder, under, see 413, 1, a. 
Words introduced before the shifting are Germanized, e. g,, plant — ' 
9)|lanje < L. planta ; tile — Siegel < L. tegula. 

2. G. T. p > G. )f\f which remains initially, after m, and 
when sprung from pp, but passes into f after vowels and r, 1. 

Ex. : Eng. path — G. 9)fab ; pea(-cock) — S^fau < L. pavo ; plight — 
S^flic^tj swamp — (Sum^f (?) ; rump — SRumpf; hop, hip — ppfen; stop — 
lioDfen; sleep — fc^lafen; hope — boffen; sharp — fd^arf; help — ^clfen. 

a. Where Eng. and G. p correspond, they indicate either L. G. or other 
foreign words introduced since the shif ting, e. ^. , pocks — 3)odcn; poke 

— pod^en < L. G. ; pain — 9)ein < L. pcsna; pilgrim — 9)il3er < L. 
peregrimis ; pulpit — 9)ult < L. pulpitum. 

3. G. T. k > G. kh, jh (dj), except initial k and double k, 
which appears as (f. Eng. has frequently palatalized its k 
into tsh, written ch, tch. 

Ex.: Eng. like — gleid^; bleak — tlelcften; knuckle — i!n3dbeT; knee — 
5fme ; church — ^irc^e ; cook, kitchen — Stoci^, ^iic^e. Westgerm. kk — 
Eng. k — G. (f : bake, baker — hadtn, SBacfer ; waken — tocdfen; acre — 
SIder; naked — natft. 

a. The links between G. T. s and G. z are probably enrd stop + aspirate, enrd 
Btop + spirant, spirant, 0. gr., k > k + H > kkh, an affiricate, > kh. kkh is still S. G., 
tth is the Irish pronunciation of Eng. th. The processes are identical with those of 
I. B. z > G. T. X. But G. X is a long consonant or an affricate, while G. T. x < I. E. z 
is a single, weaker consonant. Compare the present xoa^tn having a long and strong 
6i with SBac^t ; ^offen; ^anf with the initial f as in ffir, $ener, toor. The latter corre- 
sponds to G. T. f , the former to G. T. p. See below. 

415. Form. m. G. T. x > G. y. This shifting only took 
place in the dentals. G. T. th > G. d. Eng. thing — G. Ding ; 
that — ta« ; hearth — $ert 5 earth — Srce ; brother — Sruber* 

As to extent and time of this shifting, see p. 186. The process of the shifting of the 
G. T. surd spirant under the accent > G. sonant stop, final surd stop is identical with 
that of G. T. surd spirants unaccented > G. T. sonant spirant >G. T. sonant stop in 
certain positions. For this G. T. y > G. z, see 41 1. 

1. Eng. h, gh, f correspond to G. % if, f (H), but Eng. gh is 
often silent 
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Ex.: Eng. floor — G. Bflur; fowl — SJogcI; heart — ^erj; hart — -^irfd^ 
< hir^, ; might — SKa(^t; fraught, freight — ^rad^t. 

2._G. T. hw, Eng. wh — G. tD* Ex. : Eng. which — G. 
mlil ; whelp — SSclf . 

3. All irregularities mnst be explained bs before, either aa due to 
levelling or to foreign origin. See 414, 1. herd — ^erbe# L. G., but |>trte 

— shepherd according to rule ; throne — S^ron < Gr.-L. ihronus. The 
relation of 3^aufenb to thousand is not cleared up. 

Eng. f — G. (^1 L. G. , see 493, 4. h before 1 and r has been lost in both 

languages. Comp. /cAvrof, Ags. hl{td — Eng. loud, G. laut ; < Vkrx, 
ablauts II. Lat. cruor — Ags. hrea — Eng. raw, G. ro^. 

The Inteeohanqes Resulting from the SmmNa of G. T. 

a 

Spibants. See 411. 

416. Levelling has so largely done away with the results of Vemer's 
law in German that what is left of them may be looked upon as isolated 
cases. They appear more in derivatives of the same stem than in the 
verb-inflection. 

1. D — t most frequent : Ici^m — Ittt, gelitten ; leiten ; fieten — 
fott, gefottcn. f — b; tarf, tiirfcn, 9lotrurft — tarben, toerDcrbcn (?). 
^; ^ — 9* iWn (^ silent), 3uc!^t — gegogen, iperjog. f — r: Sers? 
lufl, + loss — ^erlicren (levelling), ^Derloreit + forlorn; ficfen — 
MnXf erforctt, + choose, chose, chosen (s is due to levelling). 

417. Correspondences between Eng. and G. consonants 
outside of the shiftings. 

1. Loss of n before spirants in G. T. and later. Before 
G. T. kh as in fa^eii (archaic for fangen) < *faiihan ; tadate < 
*danhte, + thought, etc. Ags. — Eng. also before th and f, 
where G. has preserved n. Compare: tooth — 3^*^^) mouth 

— SRunt; but south — ©ut, of L. G. origin; soft — fanft, but 
fad)t, of L. G. origin. 

2. Eng. wr — G. r: Eng. write — reif en, ri^cn ; wrench — 
renfen; wretch — Slccfc; wring — ringeit. 

3. Eng. w, r, 1, m correspond to G. to, r, I, m» 
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4. For Eng. m — Q, n, see 490, 5. For Eng. mb — G. 
mm, see 490, 4. 

5. Eng. s (original s) — G. s: house — Jpau^; sink — ftnfen^ 

CL Eng. X — Q. Xi 4d» The phonetic value of the sign is the same in 
both languages. The sign x, borrowed from Latin, stands for (i^^, U, (fd. 
Ex.: Eng. wax — G. wad^feit ; fox — %n^^ ; axle — 5Id^fc; box — SBfi(^fe 
< Gr. TTvfig'j box — aSud^^kum < L. buxus, Eng. s — G. \d), see 490, 1. 

ACCENT. 

418. We are f oUowIng Btill the traditional method of treating of the accent, bnt, as a 
matter of fact, in speaking we never divide the woi'd into the syllables or the sentence 
into the words as they are printed or written. Such a division is purely for the eye and 
artificial. We speak in '* breathgroups^^"* as Sweet calls them. Sievers uses *' Sprach- 
iakt^^^ hat *' Sprechtakt ^^ would be better. A breathgronp consists of a certain number 
of sounds that can be pronounced '* in one breath/' as we say. If one or two sounds 
h&\ e very strong stress then the number of **■ syllables ^' in the group is small, because 
the store of air is spent. If one syllable has only the amount of air spent upon a 
secondary or medium accent, then the number of syllables can be larger. Eng. and 
G. have a prevailingly foiling rhythm, that is, the stress falls npon the initial sounds or 
syllable of a group. French is different. Its stress is very uniform and the predomi- 
nant stress very difficult to place in the group. Excellent authorities, both French 
and Dutch, claim that the stress lies at the bcgining ; other authorities, just as high, 
that it lies at the end of the group. The French groups are very long. 

In G. and Bug. the amount of stress concentrated upon some part of the group 
varies, else there would be a great monotony as in French, but Fr. has a more varied 
intonation or '* tone," which gives it an advantage over Bng. and G. 

1. For very trustworthy division into breathgroups, see Sweet's transcriptions of 
Eng., G. and Fr. in his ** Handbook." For the whole difficult subject of the synthesis 
of sounds, see Sweet and also Sievers' Phonetik, § 33. Notice that the principle of 
breathgroups is recognized when we speak of proclitics and enclitics. All syncope, 
elision, contraction, metre, assimilation take place according to this principle. When 
there are too many syllables to to be pronounced conveniently by one breath-impulse 
some are cut off and always according to a certain fixed rule yar3ring with the different 
languages. Or if the sounds coming together in a group are very different we assimi- 
late them to each other. This we call ** ease of utterance '' or '' euphony.'' 

419. We distinguish three degrees of accent or "stress," 
viz., cAi^ (strong, primary), medium (secondary), and meaJo, 
marked respectively 1, 1, 1. Thus : 2l>fel, ta'n!6a>, "S^a'nh 

1. *' Weak" also includes " unaccented," when there are not syllables 
enouprb, e. g,, O'lbjIgaMe^nr ST'^fe'^lbau'^m. But when the word is very long 
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or in a groap of several words we may distinguish not merely between 
weak and unaccented, but the variety of stress can be further marked by 

1 S 4 8 

figures^ e, g., SBere'bfa'^mfci^ (Be unmarked or * ^ » «) : Orog^erjogtumr 

148 -•^*«^18.8 4» 

Accent in XIncomponnded Words. 

420. The chief accent rests in all oncomponnded words on 
the stem-syllable (no matter if soiHxes and inflectional end- 
ings follow). This syllable is always the first, e. g., Sa'ter, 
»a'tcrlici^, folflfam, Sd'd^crlici^fcit, ^lefnoD, fd^mci'c^eln, tie ^u'ngerntcn* 

1. Exceptions: lebenbtg from le'bcn; words in -ci and -ter, -itxm, e.g.^ 
SRalerei'r bencbei'cn, »ermalebei'en, fhtbic'rcn, ©arbie'r; lut^c'rifd^ (long c), mean- 
ing " Lutheran," pertaining to that confession, but lu't]^cr(t)f(l^, of, per- 
taining to Luther; at^e^rifd^ ; a few derivatives in -^'ftig (see 626,2); 
tt)a:^r^a7tt0f lei^^a'ftig, sometimes teil^a^tig; also toal^rfd^ci'nlii^, but cee 422, 2. 

2. This limitation of the primary acceot to the root syllable is a peculiarity of the 
Germanic langaages. It is called the logical or *' gebaudene " accent. The other 
Indo-European langaages have the " free " accent, which can fi&ll on any syllable. 
The original accent mast have been preserved in G. T. nntil alter the shifting of I. £. 
z > G. T. X, becaase then the law of spirants (see 41 1) went into effect. 

8. The Teatonic element of Eng. has, of coarse, the same accent as G. and even the 
Norman-French element in Eng. has largely submitted to the Germanic accent, e.g,^ 
sea'son < L. aatic/nem ; rea'sou < L. ratuynem ; li'berty < L. Uberta'tem, Compare 
the foreign accent in G. ©aifo'ti, raifonnie'ren, Ciualtta't. It is to be noted that the two 
past participles and the pret. pi. were not stem-accented, originally, standing in con- 
trast with the pres. and pret. sg. The accented suffixes we cannot enumerate. 

Accent in Compound Words. 

421. In compound words the chief accent rests upon the 
stem-sjUable of the first component part if the second part 
is a noun (subst. or adj.) ; on the stem-syllable of the second 
part if this is a verb or derived from a verb : ga'^r(h:a^f e, 
9la'd)ttt)a^*tcr, ©^o'§^u^nt), Iic'6rci^(!^, gna'ne^nw'D, Sel'ttag, %!nU 
»ort, gii'rfprcd^, U'rteil, tto'nte^m, 9Ri'^gun|l ; but ^erfprc'd^en, txid'^ 
len, »crne'^men, betra'gcn, UoDbri'ngen, mi^U'ngcn, ^oHfo'mmcn. 

1. This old principle should be understood even by the beginner, though to him there 
will seem to be many exceptions, which an advanced scholar will generally account 
for. 9l'ntu)0Ttenr u'rteilen are no exceptions, because they are derived from the nouns 
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a'ntwort, U'rtcU ; nor are ba3 SBerla'ngcii/ ber ©efc'^t, »exne1^mli^, becanee they are de- 
rived from the corres];>ondiiig verbs. SSoKIo'mmen bas the correct accent, because it is 
a past participle. 

The prefixes are ftiUy treated in the word-formation, which see. 

422. The more striking exceptions are as follows : 

1. A large group of words which have not become real compounds 
but have sprung from mere juxtaposition in orthography : Dad 2iU\)o'^, 
vivat; »iettei'd&t# SJicttle'bd^cn, QtUtoo'^, SJcrgt'fmciimid^tr |)andna'rr, ^o^er** 
pric'j!er# 2m%tmi'U (but Ca'ngwcil after the genuine compound ^u'rjtt>cil), 
Sal^rl^u'ttbertr Sal^rje'^tttfbrciei'nig, Dtciei'nigfcit/ aUcr- + -Wb\t, -dx^i, -^ci'Ugcn" 
fejl, etc. ; Drcifo'nigdfcil, Their etymologies are apparent. 

2. In a number of adjectives, most of them ending in -li^f and their 
derivatives, the chief accent has shifted from the original position to the 
syllable preceding the suffix : ^orjii'gUd^, but SJo'rjugj »ortrc^fflid^; ab\^tvi'l\^, 
but Wm^; audbru'cflid^, but Wihmd; bic SSortre'Rlic^fcit, Me Studfii'^rlic^fcit, 
Icibci'gcn. In some the accent is uncertain, but the chief accent on the 
first element is preferable, e. ^., ^'nbgrciflid^ better than l^anbgrci'fltd^; no't** 
wcnbigf tt)a']^rf(^einlid^, cfgentiimlid^. A distinction is sometimes made be- 
tween ei'gcntumUii^r *' belonging to," and eigcntu'mUii^r " peculiar to." Notice 
offenba'r* 

3. barml^e'rjig, full of pity, i?ar- (formerly d^ar) as in ilarfirci'tag, Good- 
Friday, ^arwo'd^c, Holy Week {St a x-, + care, sorrow, hut also ^a'mod^c), 
grol^nlel'(^nam, Corpus Christi, perhaps because the meaning of the first 
element is no longer clear. (Sttbo'|l# ©flbfubo'fl, norbwe'jlli^ as in English. 

4. In a large number of adjectives in which the first element denotes 
a comparison or a high degree, e.^., l^imntcl^o'd^, as high as heaven, tx^h'lt, 
as cold as ice, hf^l^^xoa'xi, the accent may stand on the second element, but 
must remain on the first when the adj. is inflected. ©tcinreVd^r "very 
rich," originally " rich in precious stones," jlei'nrcid^, stony, are sometimes 
distinguished. 

5. atter- is accented only in a'ttcr^anb and a'Herleif doubtful in several, 
as in a'Ucrfcitd. tttt- is generally unaccented : aUiVn, aUmU'f^lxci^, aUgemei'nf 
but also Sf'Umad^t, WU^oattx, St'Iltag and its derivatives, but also alltd'gUd^, as 
sub 4. 

6. utt-« For this prefix it is difficult to find a general rule. The best 
founded and most practical is this, based upon nominal and verbal com- 
pounds : Un- compounded with nouns and adjectives not derived from 
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verbs attracts the chief accent ; if they are derived from verbs, then the 
stem-syllable retains its original accent, e, g., u'nfrud^tbar, u'nbanfbar, u'nflar, 
U'nmenfc^^but unglau'bUd^, unfd'glld^, nntntWffxli^, uwcra'nttt>ortIlci^, unBegrci'pitcift. 
Notice, however, une'nblid^r ungeljcu'er — u'nge^euer. See a. 

a. With regard to adjectives there 1b also a feeling approaching a principle, that un 
should have the chief accent, when a regolar adjective exists, of which the compound 
with un- denotes the contrary or negation : brau'^bar, u'nbrau^bar, fl'^tBar^ u'nfic^tbar, 
etc. This feeling frequently unsettles the accent, as unoersei'^It^ > u^noer^et^li^. 

7. Dbcr- varies in accent in compomids consisting of three parts. When 
it belongs to the second part it has chief stress, and the third part secon- 
dary stress : D'berfiefer^^crle'tungf Injury of the upper jawbone. But if the 
second and third form one subdivision and ober- denotes rank, then it has 
less stress than the third part and the second has chief stress : Dber^ 
fcbu'ttc'^rer = chief school-teacher; SDbet'^tt'nbft^e'nf ; Dbcrgcri'd^tda^nwalt, 
chief attorney. But accent the first and last examples differently and 
they mean different persons, viz., UUx^djuUt^f^nx, teacher at a high- 
school ; D'bcrgcri(i^tdan'tt>altf attorney at a high-court of justice. 

423. In compound adverbs the chief accent falls generally 
upon the second element, if they are compounded of a simple 
adverb and a preceding or following noun or pronoun; or if 
compounded of two adverbs, e.g., bergau'f, jhoma'b, ia^rei'n, 
ia^rau'g, jufo'Igc, anjla'tt, ^inii'bcr, ^tx^o'x, fofo'rt, ta^i'n, ^a^e'r, 
iiberau'^, uberei'n, ubcr^au'pt, ijoria'nben, ab^a'nten* 

1. This includes their derivatives fofo'rtijj, jufrtc'ben, »orl^a'nbcn. 

Exceptions are: 1, compounds which contain demonstrative and posses- 
sive pronouns, e.g,, be'mnad^, be'rgcilalt, mei'nctTOcgcn, etc.; a'nbcr- or a'nbcrd-^ 
-'^alb, -'©drtd, -gcflern, e. g., a'nberdwor a'nbcrfeitd, o'berbalb, b«t'nt»drtd, Joo'r* 
XoHxi^f »o'r0e|lern, etc.; bc'nnod^, e'troa; 2, many compounds which are fused 
adverbial phrases and derivatives from compounds. They retain their 
original word accent, e.g.y a'ttgcpcbt^r a'bfcitd, na'd^mittag^, u'bcrmorgcn, 

|u'febenb«. 

See the rhetorical accent, 426. 

424. For the secondary accent rules can be given only in 
derivatives and compound words. 

1. Certain nominal suffixes have always medium stress. 
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a. Substantive suffixes: -at, -ut, -oD; -^cit, -rld)t, -in, -feit, 
-kin, -ling, -ni^, -fal, fAaft, -turn, e. g,, ^ei'ma't, ^Icrno't, 
S'tplgfeiH, gi'n|lcrni^i5, aru'bfan, So'nlgtu^m, 

6. Adjective suffixes : -bar, -l^aft, -tc^t (?), -ifd^ (?), -lid), -fam, 
-felig, 6. ^., 6eHa'g6a'r, e'^ren^a'ft, e'rtt'cit, ^c'rri'fd), la'ngfa'm, 
tru'bfeUig. 

2. In nominal compounds the secondary stress falls upon 
the root-syllable of the second pai*t, e. gr., Sftii'dfgra't, ga'^riwa'iTer, 
Slu'^cttfcfte, Sti'^tcrfii^aung, U'ngcre^^tigfeit, U'bm^mvCt)t, mi^bt^ 
liiYftig. 

8. In double compounds when one or both parts are again compounded 
the secondary stress falls upon the first or the only stem -syllable of the 
second part. But care must be taken in properly separating the parts, 

e. g.y a3c'tt-»o>^att3, 9i^c^nun0«-a"Magc, ®o'lb-k'rgtt)c"r!, ^^\\-%<Cx^\<^'\r% 
^cabmaM^att; but *a'nbf(*u^^ma"d^cr, 9lu'gbau'"m-^o^U, ®(^ri'ft|lc^IIer»erci'n. 
The misplaced medium stress would give no meaning at all, e, g,, 
SRu'Mou^m^oljr because l&au'mjo^lj is meaningless. In fjeu'crttcrftd^erung^- 
gefe^ttfd^aft secondary accent on -^^6^ is only possible, if there is such a 
thing as Scu'cr-rc'ttung^gefellfc^aft 

4. The foreign endings, of course, also cross this accentuation, 6. ^., 

§BuM)brucferci'» U^ntcrfcfrctaria't, i^rlic^telie'rcn. 

425. Unaccented are all inflectional endings, many pre- 
fixes and suffixes. The syllables generally contain e = eh. 

426. The rhetorical accent can interfere with the placing 
of the various degrees of stress, as in English : ta5 2CilD nic^t 
e'riagcn fortDern ttc'rjagen ; ta'rbei and ta6el' ; ci'nmal, cinma'I. In 
Sch.'s Wallenstein occurs Ro!xm ni(i^t fein, faun ni'iji fein, etc. 

427. The accent in foreign words is as a rule foreign. Very few words 
have taken German accent when introduced since the 0. H. G. period. 
Substantives in -ie and -et, verbs in -teren retain, for instance, the prima- 
ry accent on these suffixes, 6,g., SWagic'r a:^eolo9ie^ 2)rttcferei', fhibic'reHf 
l^antie'rett. 
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B. HISTORICAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 

ACCIDENCE. 

Comments on the Noun-Declension. 1. Vowel-Beclension. 

[See table on next page.] 

There are two nnmbers, three genders. Only two cases have now endings, viz., 
O. Bg. and D. pi., bat other parts of speech still inflect for the N. and A. The number 
of cases was gradnaUy reduced. In O. H. G. there is still an Instrumental. 

428. 1. There were two large BTStems of declension according as the 
stem ended in a vowej or in a consonant. Vowel stems ended in o or in a. 
We generally count here also the i- and w-stems, but they really belong 
to the consonant stems, since i and u have the functions of consonants 
as well as of vowels. Stems in o {jo, wo) belong to the L E. e — o 
ablaut-series and are always masculine or neuter. Stems in d (Jd, wd) 
belong to the a — ^ series and are always feminine, jo, wo, jd, wd are 
counted as separate classes, because j and w produced some peculiar 
changes, t^-stems are very rare, since they soon became i-stems, e,g,, 
mnu, pi. 8un%, ©3^nc. There is only one neuter i-stem in O. H. G., viz., 
meri, bad 3)Tcer + L. mare, 

2. The consonant stems end in n, r, in a dental and in a guttural. The 
most frequent are the 7^-stems, to which went over a great many fem. 
nouns from the earliest times, e.g,, zunga + L. lingua for dingua, 

3. J. Grimm fancied that there was strength in the vowel-declension and so called it 
** strong," the consonant declension he called " weak." The names have been gener- 
ally accepted and though Grlmm^s reasons are ftincifkil the terms have the advantage 
of brevity. 

4. The stem and case endings have been very much reduced according to certain 
principles called the " laws of finals " and the *' rules of syncope.** We cannot illus- 
trate these here, as it would presuppose a knowledge of the older dialects. There was 
also a great levelling of eases, e. g.^ the N. sg. fem. (Astern) took a from the A. sg. fem. 
Its own vowel had to go according to the law of finals. 

and e/b-Stems. 

5. The nouns sub 46, 1, in el» en (< em or en)r and er are o-stems that 
lost the e of the plural in M. H. G., see 434, 3. Masc. in cr < aere < aH 
(originally j<?-8tems) and those of the form vogeH retained their e longest. 
The nouns sub 46, 2 are the original j(>-stems, in which c is the remnant 
of jo, O. H. G. i. When this c was lost, the nouns were treated as com- 
mon <?-stems and now belong to the II. strong class sub 50, 4. Notice 
that the umlaut of a j^stem runs through sing, and pi. ; the umlaut of 
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an %-stem appears now only in the plural, ^afe is treated like a Jo-stem, 
< O. H. G. chaM < cdsius < Latin edseus, 

6. The feminines and neuters in -nid sub 60, 1 ended in M. H. G. in 
-6 (-nisse), both in the sing, and pi. The ending of the sing, was lost in 
early N. H. G. Also the -c of the neuters with ®c- sub 50, 4 was lost, 
and they really belong to the first class, see 46, 2. Both groups are 
primitive Jo-stems. Tlie monosyllabic neuters of 60, 4 followed the 
masc. o-stems of 60, 2, and therefore cannot have umlaut. In O. and 
M. H. G. these neuters were either uninflected or took the -ir, -er of 66 ; 
see 431. The masculines sub 60, 2, 8 are o-stems, and come properly 
by their -c« See p. 195. 

429. /-Stems. 

The paradigms of " kraf t " and " gast ^' show wliich cases 
were entitled to umlaut. The sg. of the masc. very early took 
its Q, and D. from the o-stems. The feminine was made in- 
variable in M. H. G. since the apparent cause of umlaut had 
disappeared and since aU other feminines, strong and weak, 
did not vary in the root-vowel. 

1. The old bulk of the third class is made up of t-stems. Their 
number has been increased by u-, o-, jo-, and cons-Btems, %u^ and 3<i^n 
were originally cons-Btema, C!omp. Gr. nod-oc, L. dent-is. They appear 
as i^stems in Gothic, as ^-stems in O. H. G. 9?ac^t is also a cons-stem. 
Comp. L. nocit-is. Isolated cases of its old inflection are 9Zad^td the ad- 
verbial genitive and the dative plural in SEBci^nad^ten < zen toiken nahten. 
In ^{ad^ttgall + nightingale appears the genitive of its t-stem inflection ; 
compare also S^rdutigam + bridegroom, lit. ** bridesman." (See 489, 5). 
An isolated t^-case is i»^anbcn« < O. H. G. hantum, dative plural, in ab*- 
^nben# lost; »orl^nbcn -H " on hand." „^Utn" is an isolated dative plural; 
the nominative plural is obsolete. Compare the Eng. umlaut in mouse, 
mice ; louse, lice ; loft, lift, Ags. lyft, but Go. luftus ; cow, kine, etc. 
Dad Slop is O. H. G. masculine i stem. 
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430. 1. A small group of fern, is interesting, because the sg. was lev- 
elled in favor of the longer umlaut-forms of the G. and D., while the pL 
became weak at the same time. For instance, bit (intt,the duck, inflected 
M. H. G. at first ant, ente, ente, ant; pi. ente, ente, enten, ente. Then it 
became ente for the whole sg., enten for the pi., as it is now. Similarly 
M. H. G. bltiot, now bte SBlfttc + blowth ; My now btc ©fiulc, column ; tmrch, 
ble Suri^e + furrow, no umlaut in M. H. G. ; huf, bic ^ufte, this form 
"huft" with excrescent t, + hip, also Eng. with umlaut, + Ags. hype; 
stuoty bie ©tutc, + stud. S^rSne, 3a^rc + tear. 3:bur (?) + door, are origi- 
nally plurals, that have become singulars. See Eluge. 

a. In this way doublets could spring up, e, g.^ M. H. G. eg. atat^ steie, ttete, stat tar- 
nished Me Stott + stead, bie Btaht, pi. @t&bte, city, and bie @t&tte, pi. -n, place, spot- 
all + Eng. stead. ®tatt also occnrs In the sense of representation ** in place of," 
anflatt, an feiner @tatt, an ffinbeSfiati, to adopt as one's own child. Another such Is 
M. H. Q. fart— modem bie %a^xt, pi. %affxten, ride, and bie S&^^C/ pl* ^ft^cten, track, 
scent. 

2. All nouns in -^ctt, -!eit, -f^afl and a large group of others were in 
M. H. G. still strong (mostly i-stems), but are now weak. 

8. The modem fern, nouns in -in, pi. -itttteiv are also strong in O. H. G. 
The suffix -in < -njd. See paradigm of mdgin. They had the fate of 
all fem. nouns, viz., invariable in the sg., generally -en in the pL 

431. Plurals in -er« See paradigm, p. 195. 

1. This sign started from old os-stems corresponding to L. 
genus, generis ; corpus, corporis. It is rare in O. H. G. in the 
sg., where it may have been even reintroduced from the pi. 
In the G. and D. pi. -o, -um are the regular case-endings. 
-ir therefore is really stem-ending, but it was too convenient 
a form for the pL to escape being used as a pi. sign. Some 
eight to ten nouns are thus inflected in O. H. G. In M. H. G. 
•-er spread and gradually formed a pi. even of masculines. 

2. The word (£i is originally a ^o-stem. The double plurals in -e and 
-er have sprung up from the apparent necessity of distinguishing sg. and 
pi. of neuters, which according to the law of finals had to lose all end- 
ings. Some nouns took e^ some er^ some both. In the latter a distinc- 
tion in meaning developed. See 68 and the inflection of loart and kalbt 
p. 195. 
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2. Consonant Declension. 

432. The masculine and neuter n-stems ended once in -on, 
-joTiy the femioines in Sn, -jdn. They correspond to the L. 
homo, hominis ; fvlmen, fvlmirm ; ratio, rationis. As to their 
frequency in the Teutonic languages, see 478, 5. The Latin 
declension shows also in the singular, how the caae-endings 
were added ; in O. H. G. these appear still in the pi., e. g., in 
herzonS 6 is sign of G. pi. What was therefore the mere stem- 
suffix has become a means of inflection in the course of time. 

1. r-stems are the Dames of relationship, ^attx, etc. They with the 
dental stems were forced into the strong, first into the o-, then into the 
i-declension for lack of case-endings, which could appear only in the G. 
and D. pi., viz., fatero, faterum. Already in M. H. G. the umlaut 
ap]>ears in the r-stems. 

8. Nouns like Q^ftte, SRenge, ®xb^i end In I or In in O. H. O.: guoti, managi, -in. That 
is, they were jd- and^^n-stems. They are all derivatives from adjectives, and those in 
fn are later than those in I. In O. H. G. they had I or in throughout except in the G. 
and D. pi., which were managino^ managfUn respectively. Therefore umlaut through- . 
out. The fn-forms had to coincide in time with the strong feminines in -inin) at leat«t 
in the sg. and therefore disappeared. They were rarely used in the pi. See paradigm 
of mdgin^ p. 195. 

433. 1. All feminines having now no inflection in the sg. and the old strong fern, 
having taken e(n) in the plural, it is difficult to tell the original vowel-stems from 
n-stems. It would he correct to summarize the changes that have taken place in them, 
thus: 

All fem. nonns have become strong in the sg. and most of them by 
far, weak in the plural. 

S. The fem. d-stems (see paradigm) had already two cases in -en, viz., G. and D. pi., 
the other two were like the whole sg. It is not to be wondered at, then, if N. and A. 
pi. also took -€n and thus a sharp contrast was formed between the sg. with no yaria- 
tion and the pi. with -en throughout. By this levelling and by the J^ (f and in) stems 
the loss of -en in the sg. of n-stems was brought about 

434. l.^niD. the D. and G. sg. is still frequent in the 16th century and 
is preserved in certain phrases and in poetry. Schiller's Wallenstein's 
Lager has StixiHitn, ©tubcti, ©onnnt. ^cflgemautrt in bcr Srbm (Sch.). See 171. 

2. The masculines in -e are the bulk of old w-stems in M. H. G. Some 
noxms have become strong, e. g., ^ax, ^a^n ; others have become weak, 
f)irte (originally >-stem), ^clb (already in M. H. G.). See 61; 518, J, 2. 

8. As to the nouns in 46, 1, in M. H. G. e was dropped after r and 1 in 
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the N. sg. and all through ; after m and n only in the N. In modem 
G. no -c is the usage. See paradigm of 'oogel, p. 195. 

435. 1. In O. H. Q, were only four nenter n-stems, viz., dra^ SDl^r ; ouga, 5lugc ; 
herza^ ^era; wangay SBange. In M. H. G. they inclined toward the strong and now the 
first three haye joined the mixed declension ; wanga has become weak and fern.; namo, 
htx 92ame, was once neater. Comp. L. nomen^ nominia, 

8. Interesting are bie 93iene + bee and bie SSlme + pear, in which the inflectional n has 
entered the stem. Compare the older *!«, Mr. This entering of n into the N. of mas- 
cnlines is very common and has ftunlshed^the balk of strong nonns, 1. class sab 1 and 
4, 46, e. g„ mudtn, ©aleen, iPf often, Stoggen/ e^abett (bat notice the isolated „eS ifl 
@^abe/' it is too bad). One can tell these by comparing them with their Eng. cog- 
nates + ridge, gaUow(8), post, rye, etc., which show no n. 

8. In ber j^etbe < heidan + heathen ; (S^rifl + Christian < kristen < L. christiarms ; 
9{aBe < robe and raben + raven, n is lost as if it had been regarded an inflectional safliz 
and the noans became weak. 

4. In bie geiffc </«r«ona, Ags. fyrsn ; ffettc < ketene^ chetina + Eng. chain through 
Romance < V. L. eadina., L. catena ; in bie S!iit^e < kUchene^ kuchin < V. L. cudna^ L. 
eoguina + Eng. kitchen ; in bte SOZette < metten, mettina < V. L. matHnay L. matu^na 
(hora) + Eng. matin, the n has also been lost and the noans became weak. 



Comments on the Adjective-Declension. 
436. O. H. G. paradigm of o-stems: 



Masc. 

8g. N. BLiNT, blint^r 

G. BLINTES 

D. blintemu 
A. blintan 

Instr. BLINTU 

PL N. blinte 
G. blintero 
D. blint^m, -6n 
A. blinte 



Fem. 

BLiNT, bUntiu, -(i)u 
bliutera, -u 
blinteru, -a 

BLINTA, -6 

blinto 
blintero 
blint^m, -^n 
blinto 



Neater. 

BLINT, blintaz 

BLINTES 

blintemu 
BLINT, blintaz 

BLINTU 

blintiu, -(i)u 
blintero 
blintfim, -6n 
blintiu, -(i)u 



437. The adjective was once declined like the substantive, when both 
were still "nouns." In the Teutonic languages the so-called "unin- 
fleoted " forms are still the noun inflection, because *Uindoz > blind(t) just 
as *dagoz> tag. The strong declension is the pronominal inflection, which 
in some cases coincided with the substantive declension. These cases 
and the uninflected forms are put in small capitals in the paradigm. 
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1. The adjective pronouDs led the way in this coalescence of the two inflections into 
the one strong one. bUnUr is only S. G., the uniuflected alone occors in M. and L. G. 

8. The doable forms bUntiu^ Uintid are pertiaps dae to Jo-stems (Panl). bUnttU could 
give M. H. G. blinde. The M. H. G. forms, both strong and weak, differ very little 
from the O. H. G. In the neater pi. bUndiu lasted long. 

3. In O. H. G. the vowel-stems are reduced to o- and Jo-stems. 

The Jo-stems are still recognizable by the amlaat which runs thronghoat, €,g.y f^dn, 
(5fe, trAge. 

4. The weak decleasion was exactly like the n-eabst. declension. Now the eg. A. 
fern, and neater are like the sg. N. just as in the substantives. 

Comparison of A^ectiveck 

438. ~er, -efl represent O. H. Q. -^ro, -oro, -tst, Sst The o-forms, are 
not frequent in 0. H. G. t in ir, ist produced umlaut, wliicli spread in 
M. H. 6., so that even then the umlaut began to be looked upon as an 
essential part of comparison. 

They were declined almost exclusively weak at first, e of be^^ere (N. 
sg.) was lost just like the e of vogele, see p. 195. 

1. It is generaliy stated that -iro^ -oro come from an L E. safQz -Jatu, but how has 
never been made clear. It is probable that, since -cro was at first attached only to 
o-stems^ the o is secondary and due to the stem-suffix. The comparative-suffix seems 
to have been -48 and to this -t- was added for the superlative. But -t- is probably 
identical with the ordinal-suffix. 

Irregular Comparison. 

439. bejfer < O. H. G. be^pro, Ags. heteroy bcfl < he^^ist, Ags, 
Mst ; xat^x < O. H. G. miro^ Go. maim, meijl < O. H. G. meisty 
Go. maisis; mlnter < O.H. G. minniro, M. H. G. minre, mintejl 
represents O, H. G. minnist, M. H. G. minnesL 

1. All contain the regular suffixes, (effer comes perhaps from a stem 
*b'ad. baf is the regularly developed comparative adverb. Comp. 
M. H. G. min, me, Ags. min, md. r disappeared according to the law of 
finals. Whether me^r is related to L. magis, major, is doubtful, minber 
has excrescent b. The O. H. G. nn shows that li. minvrS is its cognate. 
mtttbcfl is a N. H. G. superlative < minber* 

2. (Srfl is < O. H. G. histo^ comparative hriro. G^e is a modem formation for the 
positive, + Eng. ere, erst. Se^t comes from a stem *to^, from which Bng. late, later ; 
laBt — latest; also ■\- to let = "hinder." ta^, tired. 8c|}t<fe2^ latii)st, just as Eng. 
la^a < latest. See Kluge. gftrjl + first is < O. H. G.Jitri (adyerb), fiiriro.furisto. 
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Comments 


on 


the Pronouns. 




440. Pebsokal Pbonounh. 








M. H. G. 


Ckmunon gender. 






L 






II. 


m refl. 


iS^. N. 


ich 






du, dA 




G. 


min 
1 (mineSy 






din 


sin 


-er) 




diner 


siner 


D. 


mir 






dir 


(im) 


A. 


mich 






dich 


sich 


PL N. 


wir 






ir 




G. 


anser 






inwer 


(ir) 


D. 


nriB 






iu 


(in) 


A. 


MIIIR 

\ nnfdch 






inch 
" iuwih 


sich 








» 


III. person with fonn for each gender. 




8g. N. 


er 






siu 


ej 


G. 


sin, es 






ir, ire 


es, sin 


D. 


im(e) 






ir, ire 


im(e) 


A. 


in, inen 
0. H. G. 


inan 




fiie 


•• 


'• ^'y ^^ 


si(e) 






si(e), fit 


sia 


G. 




ir 


(0. 


H. G. iro) 




D. 




in 


(0. 


H. G. im) 





1. The pronouns of common gender come from yarions stems, which as well as the 
Inflections are difficalt to analyze, er, fie, eS come from two stems 1 (< «i — oi) and 
4/a. For eS < «^ + Goth, ita, see 490, 2. Compare L. i«, ea, id, 

2. The pionoons were extended by two endings, -er and -en, in N. H. G. 
The G. 8g. meinetf etc, are no doubt dae to the influence of the strong 
adjective declension and to unfer^ euer (G. pi.). The same endings appear 
in berer and benem but these are later, since both ndnea and miner appear 
in M. H. G. sporadically, iueh, originally A., spread over D. like the 
reflexive *' sich." dn crowded out es (G. masc.) already in O. H. G. and es 
(neuter G.) has general force, not referring to a single object. N. H. G. 
3|ro is probably an analogous form with "dero" before a title and not 
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the old fern. G. sg. or pi. iro as genendlj stated, vr (G. pL) was still tbe 
role in the 16th century and as G. sg. still in the 17th. betner was estab- 
lished later than meiner and feinerr which were the rule early in the 17th 
century. 

441. Possessive Fbonouns. 

a. The poBsessive pronoans are of the same origiD as the genitives mein, bein, fein, etc, 
of the personal pronoun. They are most likely not derived from the latter as is gener- 
ally stated, bnt rather the reverse. The adjective suffix -in < Cn seems to lie in them 
attached to the primitive stems ^hna^ *twa, *swat whidi appear in all Indo-European 
languages. Comp. L. metu, tuusy sutu, mei, tvi, 8tA, 

1. In O. H. G. tbe possessives were declined strong even when preceded 
by the definite article. In M. H. G. the weak declension came into use. 
The long forms in -ig sprang up late in the 16th century. 

2. S^r, her, their, however, is derived from the G. of the personal pro- 
noun of the third person. It sprang up in the 12th century and was 
fully established in the 15th. 

442. The Debionstbative Pronoun. 

O. H. G. Masc. Fern. Kent. 

Sg. N. d£ (thie), der diu da^ 

G. des dera, -o des 

D. demu, M. H. G-. d3m(e) dera, M. H. G. der(e) demu 

A. d§n dd^ dea, dia da^ 

In. din diu 

PI, N.^ A. d^^ dea, dia deo, dio dei, din 

' , . 

G. dero 

D. dSm 

a. Sievers assumes two I.-B. stems, to, Ijo ; Paul only one, to, explaining i as dne 
to the diphthongization of d > ea > ia. dS without r is the older ; r is the same as in 
wety er^ + L. quis^ it. to is treated as o and i stem. d% < thai, dei is probably dual 
like zwei. O. H. O. das < G. T. thata, in which final t is a particle. The Instr. exists 
still in the isolated „^t^i" + the in ^* the more," < desde < det-div, des is the Gen. 

443. 





O. H. G. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut 


Sg. N. dfise, dfisd-r 


deisu, dinsiu 


diz, dfizzi, di^ 


G. dflssea 


dfisera, derra 


dSsses 


etc. 


etc. 


etc 



dsM is composed like a strong adjective of de and a particle sa. In the G. sg. both 
elements are inflected, generally only the second, di^ has in ^ the neuter pronominal 
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saf&x, bat nothing else in it iB explained. In M. H. G. the forms beginning with <Ur^ 
prevailed, always short. bieS goes back to O. H. O. diji, bnt biefed first appears as lato 
as the 15th century. Hans Sachs still spells tfte, dUz. 

1. itti-tt seems to contain the same suffix -in as the possessive pronouns. 
Its stem is limited to the Teutonic languages. 

The origin of m^ttb" + self is dark. 

foId{) + such is compounded of swa, so, fo and lich, like, -U^. 

2. The pronominal stem hi, which appears also in the Eng. pronoun he, 
his, him, her, is hidden in l^mte < hiudagu (Instr.), l^euer < Mujaru, ^eint 
(now dialectic) < M. H. G. Mnet < Mnctht, + to-night. It occurs also 
in the adverhe l^ittr ^r + hi-ther. Compare L. k^, hae-e, Ao-c, 

444. Intebbogativb Peonouns. 

O. H. O. Masc. and Fcm. Neater. M. H. G. 

N. huer hua^ wer, waj 

G. hues wes 

D. haemu wem(e) 

A. hueD(aii) hna^ wen, wa^ 

Instx. hnin, hiu win 

a. From the stem -ko with k* that was labialized in Latin and the Teatonic langaages. 
Compare L. gtda—gtdd, quod, which perhaps rcqaires another L B. stem H. A. huenan 
is only O. H. G. and the ending is taken from the adjective decleneion. 

1. n)ie < O. H. G. win, huiu, + why, how, comes from this stem, G. T. 
htoa-, I. E. ko-, + Go. htoaiioa, Ags. hu. But the phonetic relation be- 
tween xoit, why and how is not yet cleared up. 

Eng. whom is really the D. + toenif but served as D. and A very 
early. 

2. ml^ < O. H. G. hu^ih, wUichy + which < Ags. hwylc, lit. "how 
or what like." 

8. toeber + whether, now only conjunction, is still a pronoun in the 
16th century. Formed, with the comparative sufBx -ber < thar < tero, 
from ko- the interrogative stem. Ck)mp. Gr. Korepo^, archaic form'. 

445. Indefinite Pbonouns. 

1. ieber, jemanb, nicmanb contain the prefix w, ie, it, + ever, io gave the 
oilgina] interrojrative weder indefinite force, jeber < iewSder < iouMer. 
like ** either," it meant "one of two," " which ever you please." The end- 
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ing -cr was confounded with the adjective-endings -er, -t, -e^ and the 
full forms iebcret/ jebcrc, Jcbcrcg are preserved, though rare, down to the 
17th century. 

jemanb is compounded of ie — man, nlemanb of ni — ie — man. As to b» 
see 491, 2. 

jegltd^ < iegelik < io—ffUth, " ever (the) like." 

2. ieb»cber < ie — deweder, " any one of two." It contains an element 
de, which is also in ttli^, etmad* Its origin is unknown. !etn < dedhein. 
This also contains an obecure element dech-, 

8. anbcr + other is a comparative like tocberr < O. H. G. andar < *aii 
— ^tero. 



446. 

O. H. G. 

Pres. ind. 
Sg.l, nimu 

2. iiimis(t) 

3. nimit 



Comments on tlie Conjugation. 

Stbong Verbs. 

M. H. G. 

Sub}, 

neme nime 

nemes nimest 

neme nimet 



PL 1. nemam(6s) 

2. nemat, et 

3. nemant 

Pret ind, 
Sg. 1. nam 

2. ndmi 

3. nam 

PL 1. nAmum(6s) 

2. ndmnt 

3. ndmun 



nem6m(6s) 

nem^t 

nem^n 

Subj. 
ndmi 
n&mts 
ndmi 

ndmtm(gs) 

nftmit 

ndmin 



Imp, 
2. sg. nim Inf, neman 

1. pL nemam(6s) G^^- ze nemanne 

2. pL nemat Pres.part, nemanti 

Pastpa/rt, ginoman 



nemen 
nemet 
nement 

nam 

nsBme 

nam 

n&men 

n&met 

ndmen 

nim 

nemen 

nemet 



neme 

nemest 

nema 

nemen 
nemet 
nemen 

nsBme 

nsemest 

nseme 

nsBmen 
nsemet 
nsemen 

nemen 

ze nemenne 

nemende 

genomen 
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Weak Vbrbh, 










0. H. G. 


M.H,a. 


Imp. 2. sg. 


neri 


salbo 


ner 


salbe 


Pra. 


nerita 


salbdta, ddhta 


nerte 


Balbete 


Inf. 


neren 


salbdn 


uem 


salben 


PaH. 


nerenti 


Ralbdnti 


nemde 


salbende 




giuerit 


gisalbdt 


genert 


gesalbet 






< ■ 



a. Grimm called a verb " strong" because it would form its preterit of its own re- 
sonrces, without the aid of composition. We retain the terms ^* strong ^' and *^ weak '* 
simply because they are generally used. 

448. Tenses. 

There are only two simple tenses left in tlie Germanic languages, viz., 
tlie present and the ** preterit" which corresponds in form to the " per- 
fect" of the other I. E. languages. What we call ** the subjunctive" is 
in form the optative, the suffix for which was i& — ^, in an o-verb of course 
-oi. Compare the Greek <f>epoL—Qo. mmai. 

449. Personal snfibes. There were two classes. The prima- 
ry were added to the present and the subjunctive mood, the 
secondary to the preterit and the optative mood. The O. H. 
G. 1. pi. in -mSs is quite a mystery. The 2. p. sg. present in 
8t, prevailing in O. H. G., has sprung from analogy with 
nimis — tu and the pret.-present verbs, e. g,, canst, '^bistu" 
occurs in the very oldest sources. 

1. The 1. p. 8g. pres. is either u < o in nearly all verbs or m < mi in the 
few mt-verbs, e.g., nimu but tuom. Peculiar is that the 2. p. pret. subj. has 
entered the pret. ind. The regular ending was -t, as still found in Gothic 
and in the pret.-pres. verbs, e.g.. Go. namtf G. bu tt)i\t, folt (now archaic). 

An-e in the 1. and 3. p. eg. pret. and in the 2. p. sg. imper., due to analogy, sprang up 
in late M. H. O., spread in early N.H. G., became rare in 18th centory, and is now archaic. 

2. These suffixes were either attached to the bare stem as in the mt-verbs 
or by means of a connecting vowel generally called "thematic vowel," which 
was I. E. o — e for all strong verbs, and in 0. H. G. i, e or 6 for weak verbs. 



460. Imperativb. The 2. p. sg. has the syncopated form of short- 
stemmed verbs which once ended in -e : neme > nimi > nim. In 
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weak verbs the ending is amalgamated with the connecting vowel : 
neri, salbo, neri should become ner, bat there was levelling in favor of 
the long-stemmed verb. The 1. p. pi. is exhortative. It is indicative. 

461. iNFiNirrvB. This is a verbal noon ending in -no-. Perhaps an 
bolated accusative. 

462. Gebundtye. It is confounded with the infinitive with which it 
has originally nothing to do. SofBlx is -nj- ; hence the donble n. It 
was inflected like any noon. Since in modem German it has taken a 
construction similar to the Gerundive of Latin granmiar, we have called 
it ** Gerundive." The form with -d occurs, according to Weinhold, as 
early as the l^h century in Alemanic. zi ttionne and e» tuande were con- 
founded. In the latter form lies the modem construction, as in eine |tt 

463. Particifles. The suflSx of the present participle was -nt, a 
consonant stem, but afterwards a jo-, jdstem, hence nemanH. For the 
nouns 8reunb# Seinb» ^eilanb, see 506. 

1. The passive participles are two verbal adjectives formed by means 
of -t6- and -n6- (both accented) from the Terb-stems, not from the 
tense-stems. They were at first not limited, -0- to weak verbs and 
-nd- to the strong. Compare ini8S~ (the modem prefix m{§- + Eng. 
mi&-) < misto < *mith — 16 the weak stem of the verb mclbcnf micbf 
gemiebettf to avoid : gmig < gawiss < *-wUta < *widt6, from the stem 
of ttcig, wiffcn; alt -f old < al — ^t6- from the strong verb (Go.) alan ■{■ L. 
alere, to nourish. Besides in these and other isolated forms -t6- occurs 
in the past part, of the pret.-pres. verbs and in a dass that had no con- 
necting vowel, e,g., gcBrad^t, fiebad^t, etc.. see 464, 8. Compare Gr. ~t6^, L. 
^U8, -vjo is rare in non-6termanic languages ; compare L. dignus, pkntu 
+ full. 

2. The prefix go-. It is the inseparable prefix go- and belonged at first 
only to the participle of verbs compounded with it. But in simple verbs 
it could give the present the force of the future, it would emphasize the 
preterit or give it the force of the pluperfect and give the infinitive de- 
pendent upon a modal auxiliary the force of the perfect inf. Thus also 

n the participle it emphasized the completion of an act. Some parti- 
ciples very rarely took ge- in M. H. G., e, g., komen^ worden, funden, 
Idsfen, fre^^en, hei^enA »®nabe funben" is common in the Bible. The 
Patriarch in Leesing's Nathan uses it. Compare Eng. yclad, yclept. 
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454. Weak Yebbs. 

1. The connecting vowels are i(j), 6, in O. H. Q. The original type of connecting 
vowel is supposed to have been ojo— ejo, bnt the rednction to 6 (Go. ai) and 6 is by no 
means clear. The large majority have i(j) < *<^i but a not small number both of orig- 
inally strong and weak verbs have none. The preterit is formed by the suffix -to, now 
-te. Its origin is by no means settled. Paal reconstracts two suffixes, viz., -dh^ 
and -to. The Old Saxon forms sagda, habda, Hbda with corresponding participles can 

only come from Vdhd, from which is also t^un + to do. The minority of verbs take 
I. E. -to,> tha >da>ta according to Vemer^s Law. See 411. 

2. We distinguish originally three classes : 1, no connecting vowel in 
the pieterit ; 2, connecting vowel and short stem ; 3, connecting vowel 
and long steno. 

3. There was very early (in O. H. G.) a levelling between the 2. and 3, 
classes, because in short-stemmed verbs, in which no syncope could take 
place, j(i) caused doubling of the final con^ant. This made them appear 
like long-stemmed ones. The first class has now been reduced to the 
three verbs bcnfcm bunfciir and Mn^tn, see 119, 2. Compare O. H. G. 
denken, ddhta, giddM ; dtinken, dMta, gidUM ; hringen, brdhta, giJbrd/it 
Long ^ < a nasalized < an. ^xmsL^v^, fiird^teity fud^en^ toirftn (< n)itrfen) 
belonged here also. Eng. buy, bought, bought ; work, wrought, wrought 
show still their origin in the gh before t. ^Bringen is of course a strong verb 

]^ f 1 1 *^ and so are JytHkan (II.), suochen (VI.) as their ablaut shows. S3cginncn bp- 
' longed here perhaps too, since we find still in dialect begonnte (F. 3176). 

That these verbs never had any connecting vowel is shown : 1, by the 
shange of the guttural stop > guttural spirant which takes place only 
directly before t ; 2, by the umlaut in the pret. subj. For the M. H. G. 
forms are denkeriy ddhte — dcBlite^ geddht ; dUnken, dUMe — dwhte, gediUvt ; 
Iringen, hrdhte — brcefUe, (geprdht. biinfen, biinfte, gcbiinft begins as early 
as M. H. G. The present mix baud^t is a N. H. G. formation from the 
preterit. That furdjtm once belonged here is shown by the archaic 
form »fvix6)ttf*' e. g,, Der wadVe ©c^»a6e fox^V ^^ nit (U.). Lessing has 
nfvix^tt,^ < O. H. G. furhten (Tijl/rhten), for{a)hta, gifor{a)ht (the a is a 
secondary development). 

455. The verbs in 119, 1, are the only verbs that still show 
the difference between the long and short-stemmed of the i(j)- 
class. They formed their principal parts in O. H. G. : brennen, 
branta, gibrennii — g'ibrarUSr ; nennen, nanta, ginennit — ginantSr^ 
According to syncope *brannUa, *gibrannitSr had to become 
branta, gibrantSr* The i that produced umlaut in brenner^ 
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gibrennit had disappeared from brannita, gibrannitSr and 
therefore there is no umlaut in bxanntt, gebrannt* The parti* 
ciple with umlaut was levelled away. 

1. The umlaut in the modem pret. subj. is due to anal<^y witb (ra^ttf 
burfte^ etc. It is a Middle German feature. Even preterits indicative 
with e of xtmtn, brennen^ nennen occur now and then in the classics. The 
levelling into fcnben, fcnbcter gefenbct; tt)cnbcn# wenbete, gcwcnbet is not uncom- 
mon. Schiller has « . . bie ®xtnit, too er bad ^on ben ^(i^toeben eroberte 
(If^am beremtte. 

2. All other differences were levelled away, e.g.^ M. H. Q. TicBren^ hdrtet 
gehoeret—gehSrty becomes ^orciif ^iirtef ge^^ort; furd^tcn, furd^tete, gcfur^tct ; 
fpTmgen, fprcitgte* gcfprengt; fuflen, fftffte, gcjUHt; berfen* bcrfte, gtbeift. 

3. A few isolated participles are left, such as geflalt (ttngeflalt)r getrofl 
(adverb), and others. 

Strong Verbs. 
456. The Present. 

1. The interchanges of e — i ; te — eu ; no nmlant— umlaut in the present and the iim< 
lant in the pret. sabj. arc accounted for in the phonology. See 403. Sec also under 
each class of verbs. 

2. The first p. sg. has followed the analogy of the forms that have e 
apd of the verbs of VI. which had of course no umlaut in 1. p. sg., e.g., 
O. H. G. faru, ferist, ferit. The contrast is now for all classes between 
2. and 3. pers. sg. with i, a, etc. : bu fd^rfl, er fd^rt, bu gibfl, er gibt and 
all the other forms with a and e : fa^ren, i(S^ fal^rCf wlr fasten, i^r fa^rt, fie 
fa^ren; 0enr i<^ sebe, roix gcbcn, i^r gcbctf flc gcben. Formerly the contrast 
was between the whole pres. sg. and the whole pi. for CI. III., IV., V. 
See paradigm, p. 203. 

457. Of the numerous formationB of the present-stem the following 
ue still to be recognized by certain peculiarities : 

1. I. E. jo—je, L. capio, fugio, German bitten V. < bidjcm < *bedjan 
according to the interchange of e^i, but the participle gebeten < hedan-. 
Exactly like this ji^en V., Uegen V., but 9efc|Tem gelegen. Also l^eben VI. and 
f(i^»6rett VI., «.^., fci^wSren < swem < swerien < awarjan, stoor, swaran-. 
Hence 5, or in the last two, a umlaut through the whole present. This 
was once a large group. Here belonged for instance the class benfcn» 
bttc^te, see 464, 3, + Go. tMnkjan. 

3. The suffix -n (-nw, r/j), which also entered the pret. if it was 
within the rooC. fraficn < ^frehnan, Ags. frigiian, but already weak in 
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O. H. Q, eno^lnen < an O. H. G. (giy^oahhinnen, nn < nj. U^inam, 
rimteti and others have nto. Qo. ttandan, Gennan flniib# flanb — geflanbmi 
(d(^tn)» ^itn^ gegangnt^ fangen» etc Compare L. tunda, tututU, 

8. Reduplication, corresponding to Gr. rt^fu and niitTu, is preserved 
in btben < bibSn, to quake, and )ittem» to tremble, both weak (Klnge). 

4. sk, corresponding to L. -sco, in brtf^ciw forfd^ loimf^en, mafd^ (see 
Singe's Diet for these words). 

45a The Preterit 

1. Beduplioa&on, There are traces of ablaut without reduplication, but general^ the 
two occurred together. In Gothic are still verbs which have both. The redaplication 
consisted in the repetiton of the initial consonant + e or if beginning with a vowel Xsj 
;>refixing 'e, e. g.. Go. haldan, A(Mald (ai = d in Gothic), aukan, aiauk. O. H. Q. has 
only one clear example, viz., teta, iSf t^at. Ck>mpare L. faUo—ftfeUi, tango-^UUgL 
How the redaplicating syllable was lost, how it coalesced with the stem is not yet 
clear. Our YII. class inclades the redaplicating verbs, that is, those still reduplicat- 
ing in Gothic, though it is by do means certain that Gothic has preserved the original 
method of reduplication. 

2. In O. H. G. the stem-vowel of the reduplicated preterit appears as S 
and eo, e. g,, rdtan retj fdhan feng and fhig (fohan < feinhan). e by 
diphthongization > ea> ia > ie ; eo > io> ie^m that already in M. 
H. G. we have ie as the regular vowel of the preterit. Examples: 
8t6i^an — gteo^f stio^, M. H. G. 9tie^—gist6^n ; Moufan — lUeof, Miof, 
M. H. G. Uef—gihioufan, N. H. G. laufcn— lief— gelaufen ; faUan—fS 
> feal > Jial > fiel(M.. R. Q.)'-gifalian, N. H. G. fatten — pel— gcfattcn; 
hei^an—he^, heojf, Ma^, M. H. G. Mes^—giheiffan, N. H. G. l^eigen — l^ieg 
— ge^eipen. 

8. However the vowel appearing in the piet may have aiteen, it Is not ablctut. It 
never appears in derivatives as all the ablaut vowels do. Unteif^ieb is only a seeming 
exception, since it stands for the older „Vin!Ux\it^Vb," which was crowded out, because 
the verb went over into the L CI. 

The Ablant-series and the Verb-classes. 

469. No one verb shows all the four stages of ablaut as they have 
^en determined. See 394. The first five classes belong to the origi- 
nal L E. e — o series, the VI. is the I. E. & — a, G. T. & — 5 series. To 
the latter series belong also the reduplicating verbs which have in the 
litem a + liquid + cons, (halten) ; ai (ei) ; and an, o. 
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In the first group e corresponds to G. T. e, i ; o to G. T. a in the pret 
sg., for in I. and II. we must count i and u as consonants. The five 
classes can be grouped as follows : 

1. a. I., II.: i and u as consonants in the pres. and pret. sg*.; w 
vowels in the pret. pi. and part., viz., 

6 - i + cons. a - i + cons. i + cons, 
e - u + cons. a - n + cons. u + cons. 

The stem ends in i or u + cons. 

6. III., IV., V. have in the present 8 - i + liquid or nasal + cons. (HI.); 
e + liquid or nasal (IV.), or e + cons. (V.). In the pret. sg. they have a. 
The stem ends in a liquid or nasal + cons. (III.) ; in a single liquid oi- 
nasal (IV.) ; in a single cons, not liquid or nasal (V.). 

2. L, II., III. have the weakest stages of ablaut in the pret. pi. and 
participle ; IV. in the part, only ; V. in neither. IV. and V. have a long 
vowel in the pret. pi., that is very difficult to account for. O. H. G. fi 
corresponds to G. T. e, the length of which may be due to compensation, 
6-9 't *g%bum > gebum. See 458, 1. 

3. A third grouping is possible according to the quality of the vowel, 
viz., I. to V. run in a system of unrounded vowels, VI. runs in a system 
of rounded. 

a. ti (o) in n. is eitber consonant in the accented stage (pres. and pret. sg.) or vowel 
in the unaccented stage (pret. pL and past part), n before r, 1, m, n in the unaccented 
stage is also due to their double nature, according to which they serve as vowels or as 
consonants. Ncualis and Idqutda eonans (Brugman) are represented in all the Teu- 
tonic dialects by ur, ul, um, un, a characteristic of the whole group. 

4. VI. stands alone and contains rounded vowels. Its a cannot have 
been originally the same as the a of the other series. It was probably 
more o than a. 

Levelling m the Preterit. 

480. Tracing the classes from O. H. G. to N. H. G. we have to notice 
one great levelling in all the classes, viz. , of sg. and pi. pret. This was 
started by VI, and VII., which had sg. and pi. alike. In IV. and V. the 
difference was only one of quantity. The sg. was short and the pi. wag 
long. The sg. had to take a long vowel according to 488, 2, 

1. In CI. II. G. T. au > ao > 6 before dentals, before 1, r, h, and finally 
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There were therefore already 6's in the pret. Bg, The leveUing was in 
favor of 6, bat of 5 before certain consonants (\f, di,f,^ — t). 5 was already 
in the past part. < ti. Only I, and IIL are left. Bat in 1. 1 > ei accord- 
ing to 488, 5. The pres. and pret. had to become alike. The principle of 
ablaut was thas interfered with in I. . and the levelling in the pret. was 
in £Eiyor of the pi. and part., viz., i or ie according to the following con- 
sonants. IIL is the only class in which the levelling was in favor of the 
pret. sg. Before nasal + cons, a stood in the pi. and part. A levelling 
in favor of the pi. was therefore not likely. In IV. and V., where sach a 
levelling occarred, the pi. and part, had different vowels. Before 1, r, + 
cons., to be sure, there was a in the pi., o in the part., bat a — o stood 
in no ablaat-relation. But this levelling was the latest of all and we 
find none in S. G. dialects at the present day. In the written language 
of the 16th and 17th centuries it is rather rare; in the 18th it is the rule 
with not a few exceptions. SBcrbcm »arb — tt)urbe/ geworben is the only 
verb of III. in which the pi. -vowel stands by the side of the sg. But this 
verb stands isolated from the rest as an auxiliary verb. The pret.-pres. 
verbs have not suffered levelling except foffcn(see 471, 2), but these have 
stood in an isolated position toward all the other strong verbs from pre- 
historic times. 

46 1 . We give a few examples of the classes in their earlier stages. Space will not per- 
mit to trace each verb of each class. It would be easy to show what verbs have died 
out, what verbs have become weak, and what weak or foreign verbs have become 
strong. The stock of verbs belonging to each class varies with every period; in fact, 
it is ever varying. Compare, e,gi^ lag, iug, frag, frug VI. (see 129), and the large num> 
ber of doubtful ones in Vlll. 

462. I. CI. 0. (M.) H. a 1 ei, 6 i i 

grifan greif grifam -grifan 

greifen griff griffen gegrijfcn 

zlhan z61i zigam -zigan 

acll^en lit^ aie^en geglel^en 

snidan sneit snitum -snitan 

fcbneiteit fci^nitt (Anitten gefd^nitten 

1. The interchange of h— g, d— t according to Vemer's Law, see 416. 
i > ei according to 488, 5. N. H. G. i in the whole pret. by levelling, 
ei > e before h, r, w. i represents both the medium stage Q, T. ei and 
the weak stage i. i is the zero stage. 
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463. 11. 0. 


H. 


Or. iu — io 


on, 6 


V 

u 


triofan 




trouf 


trofum 


-trofau 


tttefcn 




troff 


troffen 


getroffen 


kiosan 




kds 


kunim 


-koran 


fiefen, Kiren 


!o«, tor 


(er)toren 


erforen 


siodan 




sdt 


BuLum 


-sotan 


fleten 




fott 


fotten 


gefotten 


s^fan 




souf 


Biifiim 


-sofan 


faufen 




foff 


foffen 


gefojfcn 


1. The interchi 


uisn 


) of iu — io aca 


)rdinfi: to 406 


t: in in the pi 



triufa, triufist, triufit, bat pi. triofain§s, etc., inf. triofan. For a period 
this iu, having passed > ti, became eu by diphthongization. These forms 
are now archaic, ie prevailing through the whole present, see 124. 
M. H. G. io > ie. Q. T. au > ou, but > ao > 6 before dentals, 1, r, h 
and finally. The interchange of s — r, d — t according to Vemer's Law, 
but levelled, as in fi^nciDcn I., in favor of t, in the whole preterit. In 
M. H. Q, kiesen, kos, kom, gekoren for a while, but later, fiefeny to^, 
0efofen; ficfen, hx, geforen; now fiircn, for, gcforcn. See 132. 

3. In this series all the four grades of ablaut are represented, on 
strong ; io, iu medium ; fi the weak ; ti zero. <i > au regularly, ti ap- 
peared in verbs that had the accent on the suffix. Compare 467. 



464. ni. CI. O. (M.) H. G. e— i & 

\ a, n before nasal + cons.; e — i, n — o before r, 1 -I- cons. 



w 

U 



ii—6 



swimman 
fd^mimmen 

fintan 
finten 

helfan 
^clfcn 



swam 
fAtvamm 

fant 

fant) 

half 



swummum 

fiintum 
faitten 

hulfiim 
^alfen 



-swumman 
gef^tvommen 

-funtan 
gefunten 

-holfan 

gel^olfen 



1. This is in N. H. G. the most primitive series. Pnben, fanb, gefiinben is 
already the G. T. series. In the second group (see 126, 2) the secondary 
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transition of a > o is a M. G. feat are. It takes place before nn and mm. 
The older transition from a > o before 1, r + cons, is already O. H. G. 
See 406. 

2. The interchange of @ — i is reg^ar (see 403). It appears in IIL, 
IV., V. alike. 

8. The doable preterit subjunctive (see 125) is due to the levelling of 
the indicative. The subjunctive was regularly formed with the vowel of 
the pi. and umlaut of the same. Now when the vowel of the sg. spread 
over the pi. it is natural a new subjunctive shoald be formed also by um- 
laut: fanber bdrge. Wherever the new pret. subj. in a did not approach 
too closely to, or coincide with, the present ind., it prevailed as in the 
first division: flnbe — fdnbc, blnbe — banbe, gclingc — gcldnge. Where such 
a coincidence was the case, the old subjunctive is still in use and prefer- 
able as in the third division: berge — (bdrge) bflrgc, fttxU — (hirbc, xotibt — 
tt)iirbe# see 126. IBefe^len and empfe^Ien of IV. belong here since in M. H. G. 
they were bevelhen, enpfelhen, containing 1 + cons, fleblen IV < stein has 
followed the analogy of III., 8, on account of ft&^lt, the regular subj. and 
fle^le the pres. ind. The 3. division has 5 for older u just as it has o for 
u : gewilnne > ^tto'6rmt, but the new ones in S. are quite conmion except of 
rimienf on account of rennen* 

4 e — i is the medium stage, a the strong ; the weak and zero appear 
as u — o. 



465. IV. a 0. (M.) H. G. e— i 



& 



stelan stal 

fie^Ien {labl 

koman, qneman quam 

fommen lam 



st&lom 
flatten 

quftmum 
famen 



a 
-stolan 

-koman 

gelommen 



1. Here is again interchange of e — i. fi prevailed in the pret. u > o 
regularly. 

2. Queman >koman according to 489, 1. It is possible that " koman " 
is the weak grade (see 471, 3). fled^ett belonged originally to V. ; it has 
no liquid. Before d^ and ff the vowel is short, except in the pret. of 
course : ft^tn, flad^, aeflo<^m« 
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466. V. a. O. H. G. e 



& 



a 



e 



geban 
geben 


gab 


gAbnm 
gaben 


-geban 
gegeben 


e^an 
e^en 

bitten 
Httctt 


bat 


d^um 

b&tTim 
iakn 


-ejjan 
(8c)aejfett 

-betan 
gebeten 


wesan 
(feln) 


was 

tear 


wdnim 

roaxtn 


-w^san 
gewcfcn 



1. In e the three lowest grades are represented, there was no Uquid or 
nasal to represent the 8. and 4. grades. & is the strong stage. The origin 
of a is not certain. E^ is perhaps from'ea^, 'e being the reduplicating syl- 
lable. For bitten, see 457, 1. In the part, the interchange of s — r was 
levelled away after the inf. as early as O. H. G.; in the pret. with the 
levelling of the vowels. SBad is archaic in Feuchtersleben's : <Bo (if) 
bir gefd^enft etn ^nofpletn toad. Interchange of e — i as usual and quantity 
of e depends upon the following consonants. 



467. VL CL 0. H. G. a—e 


uo, 6 


no, 6 a 


faran 


fuor 


faorum ' 


-faran 


fasten 


fu^r 


fu^ren 


gefal^ren 


beffen 


huob 


huobum 


-haban 


M. H. G. heben 


huop 


hnobum 


-baben 


i^ebcn 


l^ob, l^ub 


l^obm, ^uben 


ge^oben 
(er)^abert 



1. This series has only two grades, strong and weak-medium, see 400. 
G. T.6>uo>u. For e in heflen, IJebett, see 457, 1. For a >o, see 489, 3. 

468. YII. CI. Its verbs do not form an ablaut-series, see 458. 

469. Vlli. CL Its verbs have mostly o for &, a in the pret. 
and the majority belong to HE., IV., V. Some of these were 
unsettled very early, e. g. , M. H. G. pflegen IV. and V. For 
A > o, 6, see 489, 3. 
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The Preterit-Present Verbs. 

470. In these the meanlDg admitted of the perfect being used as a 
present. They are a primitive class. Ck)mpare Gr. o2da, Idfiev, Lat. odi, noei. 
With a fBW irregolarities they can yet be assigned to the regular ablaut- 
series as has been done (see 135). Weak preterits were formed without 
connecting vowel. Therefore umlaut in the subj. The stem-vowel is 
the same for the old pret. pi., the new preterit, the participles and the 
infioitive. The participles (see 453, 1) were formed either weak or strong, 
generally weak. Since the infinitive is a new formation as well as some 
of the strong participles, and since as in gan — ^gunnen (gonnen) the strong 
participle was formed before there was an infinitive, it is hardly correct to 
say the infinitive is used instead of the part, in modem German : eigeiu 
O. H. G. gawi^n, M. H. G. gunnen, gegunnen, {er)kunnen are strong 
participles. The others, burfen, fonncn, mogcnr fottcnr were formed later. No 
doubt, participles like hei^en, la^en, etc. (see 453, 2), had their influence 
in the non-use of ge-. Eng. has formed no infinitive. 

1. The inflection of the present is that of the regular strong pret. They 
have even one veiy old feature, viz., in 2. pers. sg. t is used, the second- 
ary ending, while in all other strong verbs the optative has entered the 
indicative, e. g., ndnU, but tarst ( -I- durst) darft, scale ( + thou shalt), 
maht. st in canM, anst is a mystery. This t still occurs in the 16th and 
17th centuries, bu foU nid^t flel^lcn (B.). 

471. 1. O. H. G. wei^ — wi^^um I. corresponds exactly to 
Gr. ol6a — t6\iev^ in ablaut and consonants. 

2. seal, scalt (2. pers. sg.), senium, scolta IV. 

It is possible that senium is older than the long vowel of IV. 
(" stalum "), for it may be the weak grade of ablaut, like -boran, sfif an, 

3. O. H. G. muo^ muost muo:^um muosa and muosta 
M. H. G. muo^ muost miie^en muose, muoste 

subj. mtiese, miLeste 
N. H. G. mugf mugt, miilfcn, muftc, mii§tc. 

Of the double form muose — muoate the former is the older and regu- 
larly developed, muose < *m6t-ta, muosta has the suffix added once 
more. The umlaut that appears in M. H. G. and later in the pres. pi. and 
inf. is difficult to account for. 
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4 foil < Bchol < BchaJ < seal. Why f < W ? Compare O. and M. 
H. G. skal — sal, but always 8<i^ulb* 

5. gotmen III. and tougen II. have become weak. They oome respeo- 
tively < gan-(/unnen, in which g- is prefix, and < touo-4ugen, to be fit, 
+ Eng. do in " it will not do," " how do you do " (?). 

6. etgen + own < eigcm is the strong part, of a stem of which there 
appears only a pL aigum in O. H. G. g according to Vemer's Law. It 
belongs to the a — & ablaut-series like hei^an — he^ — gihei^^an. tar 
— turren + dare has disappeared. Its meaning has passed into barf — 
burfen. 

472. 1. Notice that Eng. must is really a double pret.-pre6. verb, 
must is the weak preterit used again as a present. i»u|te < weste, see 
489, 1. Compare Eng. to wit, wist, wot. See Skeat. 

2. O. H. G. will wilt, will, pi. wellem^s, wellet, wellent,pret.welta,inf. 
wellan. o appears for e already in this period (see 489, 1). M. H. G. 2, 
pers. sg. is wilt, wiL N. H. Q. toiQf!. This is really no pret.-pres. verb, 
but we have according to custom put it at the end of this class. It is 
really a mi-verb, whose ind. was lost. Compare L. wlim, 

jLn^ e I Mi-Verbs. 

473. fetm 

1. O. H. G. bim, bis(t), ist, bimm, birut, ami Snbj. at, etc 
Inf. stn, wesan Y. Imp. wis, wesat, stt ; pret. was ; snbj. 
wdri. In M. H. G. the pres. pi. runs: 1. p. birn, sint, sin; 

2. p. birt, sifc, sint ; 3. p. sint, sin. In N. H. G. mir {!n^ < the 

3. person; i^r fei^ < the subjunctive; f!e ftnb is primitiye, comp. 
L. sunt, sint. 



2. Three stems have helped to form its conjugation, viz., Ves-, Vb'x-, 
L. fvi, Gr. <^vu, and the verb toSsan. It would lead us too far to enter 
minutely upon the part each plays, but the development is not at all dif- 
ficult to trace. Only r in birumf birn is a mystery, but it appears also in 
the reduplicating verbs of VIL 

474. gdriy gSn, gangan, i^^% + go. 

1. O. H. G. gAm, gAs, g4t, gdm, gftt, g4nt; g6m, g6s, g6t, g6t, 
gdnt; the subj. only gd, g£s, gky etc. Imp. ganc, g&t, g^t 
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2. The verb gangan is of VII. The relation of & to S is not clear. Elnge 

has shown that gen is compounded of ga (prefix) + Vi, L. ire. Then g§m 
< gar-im, ges < ga-is, etc. See his Diet. 

475. 8tdn, stin, stantan, ^t^tt, + sUmd. 

1. It inflects jnst like gen. standan, stuont — gistandan according 
to VL A past participle gest&n occurs also. 

2. Both gangan and OatUan show a secondary stem and a present- 
formatien with n (see 467, 1), which n also entered the preterit and the 
other forms. 

476. tuon^ i%\xnf + do. 

1. O. H. G. taom, taos^ taot, taom, taoi, tuont ; sabj. tuo> 
tnos, tao, tnom, toot, tnon; pret. teta, t&ti, teta> tAtum, t&tnt, 
t&tnm; sabj. tAti» tatis, tatL M. H. G. Bubjnnctiye with 
umlaut. Past part, git&n. 

2. tela is the pure reduplicated perl te + ta, the steoL The pL in & 
is probably ablaut of the almost lost series L-E. e — d, O. H. G. £ — uo. 

Comp. Gr. prjywfu — Sppoya. N. H. G. t^fit < M. H. G. tet is archaic and 
has a carious spelling as if it were sub}. 
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C. HISTORY OP THE LANG-UAO-E. 

477. ** German" belongs to the Gennonic or Teatonic group of languages, which 
again is a member of the Indo-Baropean group. To the latter belong the following : 
the Ary(m (Sanskrit, etc.)* the IraMe (old Batric and Persian), Greek, LcUin, Keltic^ 
SkwiCy AffnerUan, OeffnanUSt and perhaps as a separate member Albanian, Whether 
the Germanic langoages are more intimately related with one member than with an- 
other is considered very donbtftil by most authorities, though some think Slavic and 
Germanic BO related. 

478. Characteristics of tlie Oermanio languages: 

1. Grimm's Law with Vemer's Law (see 407^-416). 

2. The double verb-iDflection, one by ablaut, the other by oompositian. 
The suffixes -<2a, -ta in the weak preterit are quite peculiar. The tenses 
have been reduced to two. The fature and the subjunctive (see 448) 
are lost. 

3. A certain " law of finals " showed itself in General Teutonic in the 
consonants, but the *' law of final vowels " belongs entirely to the indi- 
vidual dialects. For instance: I.-E. *b'eroU became G. T. *beroi. Go. 
berdi (e written for Go. ai). N. sg. masc. o-stems : G. T. *dagoz, Gto. 
dags, Scand. dagr, Ags. ddg, O. H. G. toe. 

N. 8g. fenL: I.-E. *gM > G. T. gd>d, Ags. giefu, but by levelling of 
Ace. and Nom. O. H. G. geba, 

4. The limitation of the accent to the stem-syllable was probably 
General Teutonic, though Vomer's Law shows that the Indo-European 
accent was preserved until the surd spirants in the unaccented syllable 
became sonant. Gr. iranjp shows I.-E. accent, but G. T. fathdr > Go. 
fadhar > fadar > O. H. G. fater, 

5. The spread of the n-declension, which in German is still going on. 
See 428, 2. The locative case is lost. 

6. The double adjective declension. The other I.-E. dialects decline 
adjective and substantive alike. The Germanic has, 1, a strong declen- 
sion made up of substantive and pronominal case-endings; 2, a weak de- 
dengion identical with the n-declension of substantives. See 437. 
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\prC ^f flO"^ Classification of the Germanic Languages. 

^, ft *^ 479, The following is in our opinion the best classification . 

^ ^ ^ I. East Oebmanic, viz., Gothic, the language of the Goths, who once 
u * probably occupied European Russia. The chief literary monument is 

part of the Bible translation made for the Westgoths by their bishop 
Ulfila (A. D. 810—381). The manuscript is of the sixth century. 

a. In comparison with Anglo-Saxon and O. H. G. the language is 
" simple," but in spite of the great age of its literary monuments, it 
should be made the basis for the comparative study of the group only 
with great caution. 

II. The North Germanic or Scandinavian Languages. Two 
groups : East'Scandinavianfyiz., Sfuoedish and Danish ; West-Scandinavian, 
viz., Norwegian and Icelandic, Earliest literature of East-Scandinavian 
of the fourtheenth century consisting of laws. Runes of the 10th cen- 
tury. Rich literature of West-Scandinavian on Iceland, colonized by Nor- 
wegians, of the 12th century and earlier. The literary language of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark is East- Scandinavian. Norwegian exists only in dia- 
lects. Icelandic is the official as well as the popular language of Iceland. 

IIL West Germanic Dialects. English was very early isolated 
from the rest of the group, being the language of the early colonists in 
England, who were mainly Frisians, viz.. Angles, Saxons and Jutes. 
The Frisians emigrated from their old homes on the coast of the North 
Sea from the river Scheldt to the river Eider in Schleswig. The Jutes 
lived to the north of them. This settlement continued during the 5th 
and 6th centuries. In the 9th the Danish conquest occurred and in the 
11th the great Norman conquest, which gave to English that great influx 
of Romance words and removed it still more from its cognate dialects on 
the continent. Literature beginning with the 7th century. Runes, 
Beowulf, Caedmon, etc. 

a. The oldest dialects are, 1, Anglian, incL Northumbrian and Mercian ; 
2, Saxon, the chief is West-Saxon ; 3, Kentish. 

480. The Continental West-Germanic dialects are divided according to 
Grimm's Law. The North and East-Germanic, and English only under- 
went the first shifting, that is, the General Germanic (Teutonic) shifting. 
The continental dialects shifted again, some more, some less. 
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Classification of the Oerman Dialects. 

1. The Low (or Nobth) German shifted only th > d, compare Engl. 
" the " — Low German " de ". 

2. The Middle Gebman shifted much mora 

3. The South German {O^erdevisch) shifted most of all. 

a. " High German " if it is to translate ** Hochdetitseh " is ambiguous, 
since many still make *' hochdeutsch " include " OberdeiUwh" and " Mit- 
teldmUseh" Nieder (low)» Mittd (middle), and Ober (upper, south) refer 
to the geography of the country only. 

481. L The Low German Dialbcts. 

1. Frman, Though the literature is only of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the language shows a stage at least some 800 years older. Its 
territory (see 484) has been largely encroached upon by Low Saxon and 
Frankish. It embraces still the northern provinces of Holland (West 
Frisian); Oldenburg and the Hanoverian county of Ost&iesland (East 
Frisian); North Sleswic with the islands off the western Sleswic-Holstein 
coast (North Frisian). But the modem dialects of the region described 
are strongly influenced by Low Saxon. 

3. Low Saxon. Earliest literature the Heliand of the 9th century. 
Territory very large. 

Draw a line from Dftsseldorf to Cas&el cnnring slightly soathward ; jftom Caseel to 
Quedlinburg to Posen and to the boundary of the empire. AU that is north of this, 
except Frisian and Slavic in East Prussia, is Low Saxon. Two thirds of its territory 
is colonial, however. The Slavic conquests from the 6th to the 9th centuries had their 
western limit in the following lino : Kiel, halfway between Brunswick and Magdeburg, 
Namnbnrg, Coburg, Linz, Elagenfnrt. What is east of it is colonial for the German 
language, either for Low, Middle, or High German. About half of Germany and three 
fourths of Prussia therefore are on once Slavic territory. 

a. Frisian and Low Saxon together are now often called " JPlattdeutsck^'''' which even 
in our day can boast of a poet, Elaus Groth (Holstein dialect), and of such a capital 
novelist as Fritz Renter (Mecklenbui-g dialect) who died a few years ago. 

8. Low Frankish. Literature : oldest the Lex SaUca, very badly pre- 
served, and fragments of a translation of the Psalms. Of the 12th century 
the ** Eineide " by Veldeke, and in the 13th a very rich literature in Hol- 
land and Brabant. Territory : Holland (Dutch crowding out Frisian), 
the northern half of Belgium (Flemish), and the northern part of the 
Prussian Rhine Province. Dutch is now the only Low German literary 
language. Attempts are making to revive Flemish. 
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482. II. MlDDLB GKBMA2f. 

For this group draw about the following line, which will separate it from the 
Soath German dialects : From Nancy (bat this is French) across the frontier with a 
conre north of Strassborg to Rastatt in Baden, tbroogh Heilbronn to Bichstldt, then 
north to Bger, from there directly eastward, bat Bohemia is Slavic, of coarse. 

Beginning in the west we have then : 

1. Middle Frankish (according to Braune). Its territorj oonsiBts chiefly 
of the Rhine Province, whose centre is Cologne. Very little literature. 

2. South Frarikish and Hessian, South and west of 1, and north of 
South German line. The eastern limit would be a line drawn from 
Cassel to Heilbronn. A rich and old literatnro : Isidorus of the 8th cen- 
tury. The great gospel harmony of Otfrid of Weissenburg. The Lud- 
wigslied and much more. 

8. East or High Frankish. East of 2. Eastern limit is the S. G. line 
from EicbstSUlt to Eger and a line from Eger to Cassel. Its old literary 
centre was Fulda. The larger monuments are Tatian, and Williram's 
paraphrase of the Song of Songs, about the year 900. 

The next three are almost entirely on colonized territory, viz., 4. Thtt- 
ringian, north of 3 and south of the Low German line ; 5. Upper Saxon, 
chiefly the present kingdom of Saxony ; 6. SHesian. 5. and 6. are east 
of the rest, but do not extend to the boundary of the empire, since there 
is a long stretch still Slavic, though with German written language. 
Their literatures belong to the M. H. G. period. 

483. III. South German. 

The Boathem limit towards the Romance dialects would be, roughly speatdng, a 
line drawn from the lake of Geneva eastward to Klagenf art in Anstria and beyond, 
then directly north through Pressburg to Brtlnn. The eastern boundary is the Hun- 
garian, the northeastern the Slavic of Bohemia and Moravia. 

1. Alemame, divided into : a. Alemanic proper, covering Alsace, the 
larger part of Baden and Switzerland. &. Suabian, covering the larger 
part of WUrtemberg and Suabian Bavaria. The eastern limit would be 
a line from Eichst&dt to Ftissen. The literary centre was St. Gallon. 
Abundant literature of the 8th and 9th centuries. The " Benedictiner 
Regel." The Paternoster and Credo of St. Gallon. Vocabalarius St. 
Galli. Murbach Hymns. "Christ and the Samaritan woman." The 
extensive works of Kotker. 
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2. Bawman-Austrian, coTering the larger part of Bavaria and non- 
Slavic Aufitria. The oldest of all Old H. Gt. is the Glossary of Kero 
(740) ; the Glossaiy of Hrabanns Maurus ; the so^alled *' Ezhurtatio '* and 
the poem Muspilli, besides smaller pieces. 

484. It is impossible for as to give here a descriptioii of the phonology of these dia« 
lects. Besides Grimm's Law the long vowels and the diphthongs are the chief criteria for 
their classification. Their territories have not remarkably changed. Note that Frisian 
has heen driven out of Holland by Dutch and in Germany it leads a very precarious 
existence upon the islands off the coast of Hanover and Oldenburg, having been 
crowded out by *' Plattdeutsch." Low German has also encroached upon Middle 
German territory in northeastern Germany. The only scientific description that we 
have of any modem dialect is that by Winteler of the Eerenzer dialect (Swiss- 
Alemanic). 

History of Oerman. 

485. In point of time we divide the history both of the lan- 
guage and of the literature into three periods, viz., Old High- 
German till 1100; Middle High German till 1500; New High 
German since then, perhaps better till about 1800, because 
the literary language of the 18th century is ahready taking on 
an archaic character in comparison with the language of the 
last fifty years. See 487, 3. 

1. The literature of the 0. H. G. period is entirely dialectic and clerical. 
We have one poem, unfortunately only fragrmentary, the HUdebrantslied, 
that goes back in matter and meter to the period before the introduction 
of Christianity. 

2. There has been much contention, whether there was a standard 
written language in the M. H. G. period. Lachmann and his school main- 
tain that there was and that it died out with the decay of literature in 
the 14th century. But the opinion is losing ground. The reasons 
against are well stated in Paul's ''Gab es eine mittelhochdeutsche 
Schriftsprache? " The literature was mainly lyrical and epic. Its climax 
falls in the 12th century. The chief differences between the O. and M. 
H. G. periods are : 1, the spread of umlaut ; 2, the weathering of imac- 
cented and inflectional vowels to mere e. 

486. With the N. H. G. period begins the written language that became 
not suddenly, but gradually the standard literary language of Germany. ^ 
In phonology it agrees with that of the East Prankish dialect, which is 
the M. G. dialect that is most closely related to S. G. Its territory was in 
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theyeiyc^itreafGernuuiy. Both tlus porttioii «id this leUtlanrfiip «« 
two elements that help to account for its spread. ««««wnip are 

1. From this same centre started the Refonnation Luthfir'a oi,-^ - 
the «*ab,is^ent Of the w^tten ^^,^ ^ ^J^ n^^ r^Hnd 

i «^ alone.m.do from the V„]g»te. The Ungate ,n« bJS 
upon the " Ednaei^ach,," i. e.. the « official " hJZ^^ch^ 
peror and princes published decreee and laws anSTXch ^^veT 
ment baaineas was tnnsacted. govera- 

2. There were at first severalof these "Kandei8prachen,"diffeHnirmore 
orless. We find tr«« of them «. early as the 14th century. ^^ 
Austria. Bohemia and Saxony were first amalgamated, ft w.« th^ 
guage that Luthe, u«d in his Bibh, trZH. Zj^Z '^^^ 
course, as eve^r man of genius will mould his mothei^tonJ^ jJT^ ^ 
birth a Middle German, had come in contact withTS^' aJ^f ' ^ 
speaking Low and South German. No Bible, the d^^^'l^X 
same, tnmslated into strict South German would and couirha^f^' 
accepted by North Germany. Again Luther had sprunHrom L 
thepeopleand had a most hearty appreciation of to^Z^J^ZiZ^ 
" yolkstdmlich." of proverbs, saws and songs. This m^e U J^ T 
iator for the people. The proverbs of Solomon anTtTelL^Je^r 
out doubt the most taking portions of his translatloiT ^' 

487. The spirit of the Reformation was one roused fiom ♦>.«. i «. 
of the preceding centuries and ready for sometW^J"" *L*f ^'^ 
Testament appeared in 1522, the whole Bible In IS* ^a T 
Bible the catechisn. hymns, .rmons and the nZrou^l^^! 
pamphleto were written and read in the new language wlT^ 
Reformation tegan also the public school i." r^OcJ^ ^J^^^. ^ 
grammars and "/<--»8c^" appeared, written often by Se lX!« 
who, of course, fevored the " Kanzleisprache " But l«.t ^r,A / '^*™' 
all the in^ntion ofprinHn,, some fi^y ydrs b^fore^L'^S^ "' 
made a common language possible. "eiomaation, 

*■ r'w^' « ^°^^ r'**' ""^ "P^" " *^ ^^^^' ••«•• according to their 
own dialect. Printing brought about a certain uniformity in tSf ^Ji 

raphy. It spread the language to the most diflferent parts of the oo^^**' 
About the yearl600.books were already cheap in comf^risTn to th^?*^" 
manuscripts. In 1523 a Bible was printed at Le.whlTSttor!^!^ 
a sort of dictionary expUining the terms unfamiliar to the Swiss. ^^^ 
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2. The straggle of the new language was hardest in Switzerland. Both 
Catholic and Calvinist objected to a Lutheran language. In North Ger- 
many it was favored by the fact that the whole North became Protestant 
en masse. Yet hymns were printed there in Low German for a long time. 
In the 17th century High German preachers came to the North. But 
through printing the writings of one man exercise a great influence upon 
the speech of his readers. Printing in ffust has introduced into the de- 
velopment of lang^uage a certain stifi^, artificial element that the written, 
and especially the unwritten, dialects do not have. The printed language 
has more of a fixed, stereotyped character than dialect. But on the other 
hand we must remember that the letters of the alphabet are not the 
language. They are only contrivances that represent speech very im- 
perfectly, contrivances invented several thousand years ago, which we 
try to apply now to that most subtile institution — Slanguage, that has 
been changing and developing ever since. 

8. The language of the 19th century differs not a little from the lan- 
guage of the 16th. The differences in forms and functions have been treated 
to some extent in Part I. The 17th century is a dark gloomy page in the 
history of Germany and almost a blank in its literature. In the first half 
of the eighteenth we see the beginnings of the classical period. Until 
then Latin was the language of the learned, and in the 17th and 18th 
centuries there was a large number of foreign words both in the written 
and spoken languages that were never assimilated, but driven out again 
by a school of literary men that started a revival of the love of old 
German. 

The following are the more important and fai'-reaching sonnd- 
changes in the transition from M. H. G. to N. H. G. 

488. A. Vowels. 

1. The farther spread of nmlant by analogy (ley&lling). 

Ex. : as a sign of the plural, see 48; in derivatives as in: glauMg^ i^dter" 
Ixdi, hxidbtxlxd^, fdxvbtxd^n, Si)<|terlHn ; in long-stemmed weak verbs as in : 
l^dren^ l^orte, gel^Srt < hoeren, hdrte, gehCrit — gehdrter (see 456, 2). 

2. The lengthening of short accented stem-rowels in the 
open syllable, and of a and e before r, rt, rd. To this process 
the largest number of the present long vowels is due. 
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Ex.: ^e^tlf <^of— {>ofee| gebehtn ( < bSni), g(tofi(reii# hbm, tocbeiu (i^tn; 
^a^n— ^a^ned; 2^«r»mir»oir,crr ber(demoii8tntivB),^r(bat bSrfu§); f)t^# 
mtU, WtxU lart* Sait Ur in the Benae of " great " as in : Xix«ni»aUt, other- 
wise short €a long : ttrlftnbf Urfi»ruiigr but ttitdl is always short, -art and 
-ar) are anaettled stiU. Gompaie ^ri» SB8t}C. 

a. The short vowel is retained before more than one consonant and in 
a closed syllable, except before r (rt, rd). Ex.: l^offem 90ll« remien, ^tdt, 
tPoUejii fa(l, etc., but mir, wir, as above. 

b. This point of N. H. G. phonology is by no means all cleared np. Panl is the only 
one that has thrown any light upon It. See P. and B. Beitrige, VH. p. 101-. When 
throogh inflectional endings the stem-vowel is now in an open, now in a closed sylla- 
ble, the standard prononciation demands levelling in favor of the long vowel of the open 
syllable. For instance, bad Otad, <Bfafe«, (Stofc, ®(a«, ®(ftfetr all with long etem-vowda. 
In N. G., however, 0la«, OtaS, Sftfl, Sob, (N. and A. eg,), are always short according to 
the law of short vowel in a closed syllable. N. and S. Q. agree in the levdling betweoi 
the sg. and pL pret. of ablaut-series, IV. and V. in liivor of the long vowel of the plural, 

e. This principle may be stated in another way : N. H. G^. makes a M. 
H. G. accented syllable containing a short vowel long, either by length- 
ening the vowel or by lengthening, t.6., " doubling," the consonant, par- 
ticularly if that consonant be t or m, and if a single consonant is followed 
by vc, elf txu 

Ex.: ©tatte, <Stttt, fomtnetif Sommet, Setter; in the pret. and past part, of 
the I. and II. ablaut-series : f^ttitt — gefii^nitten, fott — gefotten. This change 
began in the M. H. G. period, starting from L. G. it spread over M. and 
over S. G. as late as the 16th century. 

3. Long accented vowels are shortened before more than 

one consonant. 

a. This process is not far-reaching, but includes also the long vowels 
sub 4, that have sprung from diphthongs. It started with the M. G 

dialects. 

Ex.: e(^t L. G., see 493, 4, < Shaft; ba^te, had^tt (see 464, 3). Sld^t < 
dhte; |)crr, '^errf(^cn; ^or^cn; fittg, ^ing, filiifi Kflene, hiene^giem; ^itx in 
the compounds ^Uxi^tu -jig* «lertel, etc., Sautter < muoter. 

4 The simplification of the diphthongs ie > i, still spelt 
ie; no > u; ne > it long. 

Examples very numerous : »Iut < Utiat; 3Jtut < muot; ®fite < guete; 
fu§ < mie^e; pHreii < v&are7i; Mfijen < m^n; m^ tief; always in the 
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preterit of Class VII. and in the present of Class II., viz., rict^ flel, fcictm# 
fteben, but see 3. 

a. This also is a M. G. feature that was fixed upon the ** Schriftsprache," 
showing itself as early as the 13th century. The S. G. dialects do not 
know it yet (see Hart's GoetM» Prose, p. 40, bottom). 

5. The diphthongization of the long rowels !, A, iu 

(whether < G. T. eu or umlaut of ^, value u long) > ei, au, 

eu (iiVi), respectively. 

Ex.: brcl < dri, 2Belb < tdp; ci in tbe present of the I. Class; laut < 
lUi; ^aut < hiU; ^avi < «^; |>aufcr < hiusir < hUa ; 5W(3iufc < miiise < 
mHis; Xrcttc < triuioe; cu(| < iuch; Ceu^tc < livMe; cr beut < Uutet, The 
Eng. cognates, e, ^., the verbs of the I. Class write — wrote, shine — shone j 
loud, hide ( < Ags. h/jd), sow, house, mouse — mice show that a similar 
diphthongization of long i and u has taken place, o in wrote, shone 

< Ags. d <ai corresponds to the old diphthong, M. H. G. ei as in 
schein, rei^, etc. Modem German ei therefore goes back to i in ^eirat < 
hirat ; to ei in fd^eiben < scheiden; ai always goes back to ei, ai as in 9Rai# 
^aifer. au < fi in ^aud < hiU; but < ou in Taufen < hufen; ^ (cu) < iu < 
ii by umlaut, in ^fiufcr < MtLsir < hUs; but eu < iu (€u) in Seute < liute, 
l^ulen < hiulen; and another eu.< Ou umlaut of ou (< au) in Sreube < 
woude ( < ^frauwida), beugwi < hdugen < hougen ( < *baugjan, ablauts. II.). 

a. This is a S.G. feature, especially Bavarian, in which dialect it started 
about 1200. It spread over East Frankish and Upper Saxon in the 14th and 
15th centuries and latest over Suabian. All the other dialects whether L., 
M. or S. G. do not know this change. ** House " is still *' hUs " in Bremen 
and in Bale. The new diphthongs are still kept apart from the old ones 
in dialect, but the standard spoken language recognizes no difference. 

489. The following changes do not afiect very many words. They are 
mostly S. G. features and though quite old, the standard and the conmion 
spoken language do not agree upon all words. The former favors e and 
i, the latter 5 and it. 

1. e, S > 5 in ergSfeen (Qassics still crgeten), $5tle, SiJjfel, Bm, jtt)5lf (stand- 
ard ixotlf), fti^tDOTen and a few others. Barely e, e > o or u after to: tDoIIen 

< wellen ; n>o$t < w&a; fommen < qtieman. This is as old as O. H. G., 
however. 

2. i> uin^fitfe— Wfe; fprft|ctt — frrijcn; Mrblg; tofijte; (Spridjwort — 
@pT^4W0Tt. i < u in tt)irf en + work and ^ifTettr but also still 5! itffen + cushion. 



) 
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8. & > 0, D^nma^t, folk-etymology for Dl^mad^t < SmaM ; too < toA ; o^nt 

< &m; 3Ronat < mSmM; and Do^U < iOhAe, Compare SDal^n and %x^ 
toobn. 

4. Both S. and M. G. is n >o, ti > If regularly before modem mm# 
im and n + any other cons, bat see 126, 1. 

Ex.: Past part, and pre! subj. of Class III., 8.; SBonne < wunne; fromm 

< vrum ; fonbcr < fiinber ; umfonfl < unibems ; ©o^n < sun. Compare 
©rotttt (poetic), but ©runncn (why u is not clear) ; SWorw!^ < miinich 

5. Before palatal gi (^ e > i. By this -ig and -id^ have become the 
only suffixes instead of 0. and M. H. G. ec, aCy ech, ach, see 609. 

Ex.: %it^ < fettaeh; JfraHldJ < kranech, O. H. G. ehranuh; fcrtlg < 
vertec; |)ont8 < honee, 

490. B. Consonants. 

1. The spread of f(!^ for f before I, nt, n, and to. 

Ex.: (S^laf < Mf, + sleep; ©(^leim < dim + slime; ©d^mctr < 
smer ; fd^metgcn < amia^en, + smite; ©c^ncc < snS, + snow; ©d&nej>fe < 
snepfe, + snipe; ©d^toeig < sujeijf + sweat; fc^toimmen < swimmen, + 
swim. The Eng. cognates still show old s. 

a. This is a S. G. feature, starting in the 15th century and extending 
over the M. G. and the colonized eastern L. G. dialects (Paul). In the 
16th fd^ was substituted for f after r in a few words and later still in 
initial fp. fl. 

All these f^*B are recogDized by the standard pronnnciation, bat the S. and M. G. 
dialects know almost no limit in the use of f^. M. G. dialects sabstitnte it even for 
(^, viz., mif(j^ for mi^. See 391, 1. 

6. © > fd^ also after r, 6,g., ^irfd^ < ^ii^+hart, ^trf(^c< A;^rw + cherry, 
Jcnfi^cn < hersen. Since fc^^p, f(3^t are not recognized in the spelling of 
initial fp, fl, Eng. st, sp, and G. % fp correspond : ©tabt, ©tatt, ©tcitte < 
Stat, + stead ; <Splcg < «p^ + spit. 

c. This f^ for y is not a phonetic change as is generally taken for granted. In the 
transition fl*om O. > M. H. G. sc had become scb first before the front Yowels, then 
before all the vowels and then before r. 8C> sch before a palatal vowel is a phonetic 
transition called paUatalization dne to the following vowel and attended by loosening 
of the contact, and is known in Bng. and the Romance dialects as well. See Bills* 
Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 1154-. The transition-sonnd was no donbt the present 
Westpbalian sjh, a donble sound. At first only sc > sch in the above order, and not 
B > sch. The links were ek + pal. vowol > s^ > sjh > sh. 
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d. Before vowels and r G. fd^ corresponds to Eng. sh, e. g., <Sd^tff + ship ; 
©(^am + shame ; \^^n + sheen ; (Sdjrot + shread, shroud ; ©d^rcin + 
shrine. When Eng. sc, sk corresponds to Gt. f(^# \t, there is something 
wrong, due generally to foreign origin or inflnence, in one or the other. 
Compare ©d^ule + school ; ©d^aum + scam (Norse) ; Sanbfd^aft + land* 
scape (D.) ; (Sfanba'l + scandal (Fr.). 

2. 5 (< z < t, see 414, 1) > s, written f, ^, ff, f . 

This is a S. G. feature, beginning with final ^ in the 13th century, 
spreading over M. G. L. G. still like Eng.; notice the cognates. Ex.: 
tt>ad < tm^ + what ; au^ < Hs^ + out ; SBaflfcr < wa^^er + water ; S3infe 

< W/if , + bentgrass. Examples very numerous. 

3. ^ = kh (< old ch, cch and medial h) has become jh 
after front-vowels and after r, 1, and n. See 375. 

This transition is not shared by S. G. The Eng. cognates show k or 
silent gh for I.-E. k: nld^t < niht (= nikht) + not, nought ; SBid^t < toiht 
+ wight. 

a. ii before s in the same syllable > ks, the same in Eng. as 
early as Anglo-Saxon. 

Ex.: 5u4« <fuh8 + fox ; Suci^d < buTia^oum, + box; Md < 8e7i8+ 
nx ; ^d^fe < ahse, + axle ; ^xt < aechus + axe (t is excrescent). 

b. Medial ^ at the end of a syllable is silent now, fe^en^ \it^ — fl, but d^ 
still in Oejlci^t; jltu(%t— (lichen; io(^ — W«; wu(!^ still in fRan^mxl, furs, 
— rait J; f^mdljm — <S(]&madJ. 

4 mb > mm, Eng. still mb: Samm < lamp — lamhes + lamb; iJummcr 

< kumber, + to cumber. 

6. m — ttr Eng. still m. SBcfctt < besem + besom ; %a\>tn < fadem + 
fathom. 

6. w < bh, the labio-labial bh has become labio-dental v in the standard- 
pronunciation ; it has disappeared after ou, iu (now au, eu); in a few cases 
aw > au ; after 1 and r it became b, beginning in the 14th century. Eng. 
cognates show a vowel + some silent letter. 

Ex.: neu < niutoe, + new; fd^aum < aehouwen + show; fitttu < grd — 
grdwes, + gray ; Mau < Ud — lMweB + blue, due to Fr. Um, Oeri&ctt < 
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gartoen, + yare ; ®($mal(e < noaltoe, + swallow; 9tar(Cf a scar < nanoe, 
+ narrow, lit. "contracted surface;" ^tVb < gd — geltoes, + yellow. 
Some cases show doublets due to levelling in favor of the nninflected 
form : fo^l — falb < vol — wUtoea + £eJ1ow ; ©per-Ung + sparrow — 
@perber < tpanoaere + sparrow-hawk. 

491. 1. other transitioiiB are not general enoogh to deserve special mention. It 
is important to distiDgoish real pbonetic transitioiu and differences between the two 
periods in the hietory of the language due to levelling and analogy. l%e latter have 
been fi%qnently treated in the comments npon the variontf inflections. See the lev- 
elling in the declension of fern, noans, 433; between sg. and pL pret, 460. 

d. The disappearance of sounds by contraction ought also to be con- 
sidered, e,g,, of i for wliich a merely orthographical b has been substituted 
(see 363, 2) or of e in 8. pers. sg. pres. of strong verbs whose stem ends in 
t as fd^ilt < schiltet. Ebcamples of new sounds are e between i, uo, ii and 
r as in Zxautt < trii/re, ®eier < ^ ; of t(b) after final n and s as in iemanb 
< ienum, eigentUd^ < eigenlM^, Dbfl < cbe^, %xt < ackes. 

The Oerman word-stock. 

492. The following sources have furnished words and forms older 
than any occurring in the literatures : 

1. Runes, e.g,, the famous inscription on the golden horn, which reads 
ek Tdewagasth holtingaa homa tawidd = I, Hlewagastiz (= lee-host ?) of 
Holstein, made (the) horn. 

2. The words borrowed by Fins and Laplanders before the race-mi- 
grations, when the latter were in contact with the Scandinavians, the 
former with the Goths in the South, e. g., " kunungas" " king." 

3. Words and proper names occurring in Latin and Greek authors, 
e,g.y the name " Teutones" would seem to go back to a period before 
Grimm's Law (see Eluge's dictionary) ; gUaum = amber, Ags. glcBTBt -t- 
glass in all Germanic dialects; ** akes" in Caesar = meaning "elk," O. 
H. G. elch, Ags. eclch ; modem Eng. '* elk " is reimported from Norse. 

4. German has a much larger Gk)rmanic word-stock than Middle and 
modem English, because through the Norman conquest the Romance 
was engrafted upon old English and so many old English (Germanic) 
words died out. But compare the couplets calf — veal ; deer — venison ; 
sow, swine — pork ; hunt — chase. 
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a. Gennan, never having had to accept snch a laige foreign element, has treated 
foreign words very stepmotherly. English welcomes every stranger, at least our 
large dictionaries do, which contain as mudi as ten per centum of words that are 
no more English than they are German. A German, seeing such a dictionary with 
colored flags, steam-engines, animals, and what not, takes it for an encyclopedia. In 
Gennan a foreign word has to undergo a long period of probation before it is accepted 
in the language and in the dictionary. Fore^ words are collected mostly in the 
^^lY'emdwdrterbudiy''^ i. «., Dictionary of foreign words. 

493. The first larger influx of foreign words into Gennan came 
thiongli contact with Boman dyilization, e.g., ^ixa^t, ^^a% Sta^t, ^i^t, 
Rtttt, Wlikttit, ^tUtt, %tn^tx ; the second through Christianization : ^ix^^t, 
fafhi'enr &xtai, (Sngelr 9)rief!eTr 3)faffe» ^xthv^tti, and a great many others. 
These and other foreign words of the O. H. G. period were quite^ 
thoroughly Germanized. They took part in the shifting then going on 
and their accent was put upon the stem-syllable. 

1. In later O. H. G. and in M. H. G. the chief source, from which foreign 
words came, were the crusades and the institution of chivalry ; in later 
M. H. G. and early N. H. G., the revival of learning and the thirty years 
war, e,g., 3)ala'{ir SUnte, Zonxni'tx, Sl^ron; in fact all older nouns in -ie'r and 
yerhs in -tc'rm« Schiller's Wallenstein has many foreign words, e.g., 
^rai^Tufi; malebn'en; 3)attlcr, 9)ul»er, 3)ult. 

2. In the last 200 years Germans have taken up, as all nations have done, 
a large number of words from Greek, Latin and the Romance lanfifuages, 
words which the progress of civilization calls for. But beginning with the 
M. H. G. period German has not been able to change the foreign accent, 
e.g.f the verbs in -ie'Ten» even when this ending is added to German words as 
IJoflcren, jloljlcrettr|<mj!crett; SWelobel' ar-4>ic', »tt|hi\ ^ataiWn, ©atta'bcSalfo'n, 
.9)afle'te ; the many nouns in -ie'* Compare English which changed in its 
middle period the accent of nearly all Norman-French words, e.g., 
reason, season, melancholy. Later te'legraph, but German %tU^xa')(>^. 

a. There has sprung up since 1870 a tendency in high official circles to banish foreign 
words, but it is not likely to meet with much success. The military system uses hun- 
dreds of them still. 

The Postmaster-General of the German empire objected to Stelep^o'n, because he 
could not decide upon the gender, and so „$emf prefer'' was made the official word. A 
letter to be called for must have on it ,,$ofUagentb;''not **poste reetante" as formerly. J^^W^ Z^- 

3. One more* large source of borrowed words has to be mentioned 
which began aa early as the 15th century, viz.. Low German and Dutch 
(also English). All words that contain '' p," for instance, must be either 
foreign (9aj»pel» $aiit(er) or non-High-German, because there can be no p 
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in H. G. (see 409, 3). If the words do not come directly from Low 
German, they have been influenced by it and taken L. G. form. 

Ex.: puffetw pttfte»# 9)o(fe> 9o% fiatu ^lunber, 9Bappm* Words in gg, 
hU (ihU, (EddCr 9to00e, Qlagge, SSagfier, flfigge. 

4. Notice the many shipping terms : fflaggtf fdoxb, S3oot* ^pxitt, Setfr 
mad, ©twen fy = »). Words in -<^t for ft, e.g., fa*t, H. G. fanft ; ©<^tt*t, 
H. G. <3<l^ft ; (Sd^Iuii^t for ©d^tuft. The ending -^en is Low and M. German ; 
-Itmt South German. Sfett for feifi is L. G. 

494. A small group of words was introduced twice, but at different 
periods, e.g., 9>falj (O. H. G.), 9)ala'fl (M. H. Q.Xpalatium, but see Kluge's 
Diet. Sttrge (O. H. G.), Xartft^e (M.H.G.) + Eng. target < V. L. targia (if 
this is not originally German and belongs to the next group). WltUhii was 
really borrowed, 3)^elobie is a late^ doublet after the many nouns in -ie* 
%t^\tn + to fail, faHieren, to fail (in business) < ¥.faUlvr. 

1. Compare Eng. frail and fragile ; quite — quiet ; exploit — ex- 
plicite. Many originally German words, adopted by another language, 
are borrowed again in a foreign form : SBagen — SBaggon + Eng. wain 
— wagon; (Spion <fpfijen — German ©pfi^er; 8it90uaf < UvxuM,^vx»a^X\ 
tic ®arbcr bic ®arberobe + guard, + wardrobe < warta, warten — bie SBarttr 
\>tt Sart + ward; @tu(f < Ital. stucco and this from G. @tucf, O. H. G. 
gtuccM, 

2. Besides isolated and obscure German words a large number of for- 
eign words are exposed to " folk-etymology," because they are not under- 
stood. These have been collected by And/resen in his " deutsche Yolks- 
etymologie." (See also Palmer's Folk-etymology). ^eberl(^> < L. hede^ 
racea, ground-ivy. ^Unitun (archaic spelling even $((enbteuer), < M. BL G. 
aventiure < Bom. a/oentwre. 

3. SJtelfrag, wolverine < Norse j5a^^/reM=moutain-bear, as if it were a 
great eater ; @finbflut as if from @itnbe and Slut, " the flood that came on 
account of sin," but it is from ®tn — meaning ** ever," " universal" as in 
©ingriin, evergreen, fieumunb as if it meant trSfigenmunb'' or wSeutemunb," but 
< Miumunt^ hUum, in which -^munt is suffix, " hliu " < the same root as 
(aut, loud-f Ghr. xAvo. See fD^aultourf; 400. Compare Eng. causeway < 
O. Fr. chaucie < L. ccUdatam {viam) ; country-dance < counter-dance, 
Fr. contredanse. 

Hundreds of ezamplee will be found in Andresm and Folmef^s collections. The 
words in 494, 404, 1, have never been collected. 
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D. WORDPORMATION. 

ThiB chapter does not contain a complete Gen&an etymology. It aSms merely at 
givlDg a brief, practical survey of the deri?ation of German words for students who 
know a little English and Latin. A knowledge of the <dder fonns of some Germanic 
dialects cannot be expected from the stodent. For practical reasons on^« the follow 
ing subdivisions of the chapter are made. 

495. We may disidngaish four ways of forming and deriv- 
ing words : 

L By ablaut without derivatiYe sufiBx, see 496, 1, 3. 

2. By sufi&xing some element which was once perhaps an 
independent word. 

3. By prefixing such element. 

4 By composition of independent words. 

496. Tlie pronouns have roots peculiar to themselves and many adverbs are formed 
fW>m the pronominal roots. Nouns (that is, substantives and adjectives) and verbs 
had probably the same roots, tbongfa it is customary to speak, in contrast to pronomi- 
nal roots, only of verbal roots, from which nouns were formed later. We count as 
primitive all strong verbs and those nouns which have no apparent derivative snfflx. 

From a Vb'xnd\ in which x represents the vowel, that is to appear according to the 
various ablaut-grades, both nouns and verbs were formed. In Q. T ttiis root would 
be beond. Tt fiimished bltident band^ gdmnden^ baS IBanb, ber Sunb, ber fBaab, ba6 
S9ttnb (for etabd). Both nouns and verbs had their stem-sufflzes, of oouxae. These 
made them into words. Boots are to the etymologist what x, y, a are to the mathe- 
matician. They are something unreal and abstracted from the actual phenomena of 
languages. No one ever spoke in roots. In a word, we distinguish the stem and the 
inflections. The stem minus the stem-suffix is the root. Of every root, noun and 
strong verb are not now extant, for instance, (ie^, Sob, but weak verbs by means of 

the sui&x Jo—^A, were formed from the same root, L B. i/lxub\ G. T. 0xab, e. g.^ 
(S)tatt(enr lobeiu x appears as e— i in Viit%, etcBe < Udba^ *leub- ; as a In (9)(anien, (er)tau 
Ben ; it disappears in Sob, loben, the weakest or zero stage of ablaut. See 394. 

1. Formed by ablaut alone, we consider strong verbs, nouns of the same roots and 
nouns firom roots that may have no strong verb extant. 

S. The stem-suffix may have been o,io, I, ti, &,Jd (fem.), etc. We are inclined to look 
upon the ^o-stems as derivatives because they suffered umlaut, «. g., SSikrge, ®ef^&|). 
There is some reason for this because Jo, ^a, too, tod are not primary stem-suffixes, but 
for our purposes there is no harm in confounding the primary and secondary suffixes. 
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8. ExampleB of tlie derivation of yerbe and of Bubstantiyes by ablant 
aJona 

I. ablanl^series : Beigeitr ber S3i§; xd^, 9{etb« II.: [(^Uefieiw bad (Sd^Iog, 
htx (34luf ; triefetw ber Xropf/ ble Sraufe; bad 2i>^, bie ^Mt* III.: fd^oimmnu 
ber ©(^tDamm^ ber @unipf (?)» bie (S^wemme; ber (3d}lunb# ber S^mg* IV.: 6ergenr 
ber 9dtt^, bie 8«rg, ber Siirge ; fd^tteitr fd^eHen/ ber S^tt. V.: gekiu bie d^abe 
(rather ^e&a), gebe or g^be (adj.). VI: graben» bad (^af>, bie ®ru(e; x^ vm^, 
ber ^ai^ttr bad ^^n. 

To the G. T. & — 6 series : i^un, get^n, bie %^. See 476, 2. 

Berivation of Substantives 

497. Derived by a late ablaut, also directly from a weak 
verb. 

Ex.: ®er ©^nb < i^ivbtn, = refuse ; ber Sefejl < befejlen; ber |)anbel < 
Janbeln ; bad Dpfer <opfertt ; ber irger < drgerti* Feminines in -e : bit 
SBittbe + windlass < toinbcn; bie Sal^re + ferry < wm <faran, 

498. Derivation by Vowel-Sufpixes : 

1. e < i formed from adjectives, all feminine, e.g,, dJroJe < 0ro§; ^o^e 
< f^e^ ; (S^Bne < Wri; SaTbe < balb (now only adverb) ; ®fite < gut — 
guoPi < gtiat. i produced umlaut. 

2. e < i < j^ ^irte < ^erbe^ 

3. el < fe < Bomance ie, ia, always with chief-stress 
upon it, at first only in foreign words, then spreading very 
rapidly in N. H. G. 

It is attached most frequently to nouns and verbs ending in -d, -err 
-en, so that the ending was felt to be -erei, e. g., 3attberei', 5lrjenei', ^eiwi^eleif 
Sagerei. It denotes also a place of business : ©ruffereir ©fitferei. It im- 
plies a slur, Surijlerei, itinberei. 

4. ie only in foreign words. It is the later form of m, le, 
and the nouns were formed after i had become ei, 

Ex.: Slfbronomic', Oe^ograp^te'r S^e^ologic', etc. -ie has crowded out the 
older -ei, or they appear together with a difference of meaning. SRelobei 
— SWelobio both mean "melody " ; 9)artei = party, faction — 9)artie = game, 
match, company, excursion ; ^J^antafei + fancy, — 9)l>attta|!e + phantasy. 
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Dbrivatton by Consonant Suffixes. 

499. Liquids and their combinations. 

1. generally el < O. H. G. ul (aZ), il. U produces umlaut 
It is weak or unaccented. + Eng. le, + L. -uL-us. Majority 
of substantives are masculine, 

Ex.: 1. r < t^, aZ : ber ©ta|I, ba« SBeil, 9»aul, btc ©eele. 

2. el ( < vl, al): ber SBanbeU Mangel, Vlabth B6^mM, battel, ^thtl; bie gatfeU 
Ourgel, fBuntl, gafel, ©d^aufeU 

3. el < U. Most of them denote means and instruments like the fem- 
nines < ul, al, 

Ex.: ber SBeutel, Sfittel ( + beadle), S5ffel, JTegel + cudgel (?), ©c^miTel, 
Srmelr Qu^tU These are very numerous. 

4 el# + Eng. -le, sign of diminutives, < Ua, Hi. Neuter gender. A 
S. German favorite from old times, now It, I, see Goethe's famous ©d^toeij^ 
erlleb. 

Ex.: g3finb'el, ©fid^el, 9linber. Proper names : Srrtebel, 3a*erl. 

5. el in foreign words : bie Drgel < V. L. organa ; Seufel < Sidpo^oc ; 
bad ©iegel < L. sigiUum; ber (£fel < L. adnua; ber iffimmel < L. (;umi- 

500. I combined with other suffixes. 

1. with s in fel (weak accent), fal (secondary accent) < sal, is + al, 
generally producing umlaut. Gender prevailingly neuter, but also a 
few f em. and very few masc. 

Ex. of -fel: ber aCBed^fel, bad fRatfel, UBerMeil^feL ^fidffel. 

Ex. of -fal: bad ©d^idfal, bad CaSfal, bad ©d^eufal, bie ©aumfal, bie Jrfi^faU 
Some have double gender. 

2. -leitt < U ■\- irif secondary accent, very numerous, produces tmalaut, 
noun always neuter. See 493, 4. Now only in solemn diction and poetry. 

Ex.: Jtinbletttr S^immleinr !0{(!(ablein» So^nlein, etc. -el^en is rare : S3u(^eld^ettf 
F. 3779. 

8. -ling <«?,»? + ing, + Eng. -ling, weak accent, often with a 
depreciative force. Its second element was at first only added to nouns 
in -1, then -Ung became the suffix. 
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Ex.: gfrembUng, gfinblte^ + foundling; 3ftiigling + youngling; ffit^lmg, 
Daumltng; SWietling, hireling; ©augling + suckling; ©djogltng, 3»ittittg. 

a. -Ungm (en is Dative pL) foims many names of places, ^ameUiigcii, 
(9ra«(Iin9cn. 

4 Icr < I + er is a quite modem suffix. For er, see 507, 1. Itstarted 
with nouns that came from verbs in -eln or nouns in -eL 

Ex.: Mnm < funflcln ; ©(^meidjler < Wmci^cln ; but gaudier < |>att0| 
%mUx < %i\6i. ImpUes a slur, e,g., SRc^tTcr < fltt^U Comp. Eng. hostler 
< hosteL 

501. cm, m, am, m< tm. Of these m, m are unaccented 
and iorm no syllable ; -em has weak accent, am has second- 
ary. < O. H. G. m, urn, am, + Eng. m, cm. For em > en 
see 490, 5. 

Ex. : bcr SBaum, + beam ; Zxanm, + dream ; Qaum + team ; (Schwann 
+ swarm ; ber %tm (Dbem, the biblical form), Srobcm ; bcr 93obcn, bcr 
Sufciir bcr Sabcttr bcr Scfcn ; bcr eibam, bcr SBrofam, in which am has been 
restored in place of older -cm. bad SBtttum belongs here, but turn has 
crept in for older " widem" as shown in the verb toibmcn. 

m is a suffix in -turn < V^%, see 515, 5. 

502. en, n, < O. H. G. an, in + Eng. en, n, on, in, 

Ex. : bcr !Donw + thorn; ^afcrir + haven ; bad ^orn, + corn; bad 3ci(^ctt, 
+ token, bcr !Dc0Ctt, + thane. SJcgcn. + rain ; Sagcn, + wain, wagon. 
Often lost in G., compare bcr 9labc, + raven ; bic Solfc, + welkin ; ^ud^c, + 
kitchen ; ^ettCr + chain, en of inf. is lost in English. In G. en has crept 
into the Nominative and changed the inflection, see 435, 2. In some cases, 
e. g., 5f orn; 3om + Ags. torn, n is the participial suffix -m>, see 453, 1. 

1. The -en of the weak declension really belongs here, since it forms 
nouns denoting the agent, for instance, from verbs, bietcHf bcr Sotc, bed 
93otcn. But we feel it now as an inflectional ending. See 432. 

-ncr is not a real suffix. Compare Icr, 500, 4 In Slebncr n belongs to 
the stem < redina, redindn. In others n is added by analogy : Olotfncr 
<®lo(fc; ^ir(i^ncr<5?irc§c. ^^xtxitt < p(yrt€nanm ; <BU\>im < sclderMrius^ 

©olb. 

3. ctt < in, a now rare diminutive except in composition in -Ictttr H^cn. 
Ex. : bad Sutten (Sfolcn) + ffily, foal ; ©(^wcln, + swine < G. T. s^ ; bad 
jttt!cn for ^fid^Icin + chicken < from the same stem as " cock." 
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503. ni^, nijf-, forms neuter and fern, nouns, generally 
abstract ones denoting existence and condition, sometimes 
place, + Eng. -ness. 

Generally from noun and verb stems, but also &om adjectives: bte 
SGBUbni^ < Wilb, ^inflcrnU < flnjlcr. It represents now older -wws- and 
-ntLs^-y Go. -nassus^ and generally produces umlaut, '^iss, -mess are 
compounded of n + issiy issa and 7i + itssi, 

Ex. : ba« Scgrdbnia, ©cfdnpid, f^tmad^ttii^ ; tie (&xlauM^, Stttmttii^, 
S3ctrubni«* 

504. In, inn- forms fem. nouns, denoting females, from 
masc. < M. H. G. in, in, inne < O. H. G. innd, in, + L. ina 
in regina. 

Ex.: ®ott» ©ijttin ; %vl^€, %vi^^n + vixen; ^annoueraner, ^axamnantxm. 
Very numerous. Not extant in Eng. except in vixen, Ags. fyxen. To 
be translated by *' female," '* she-," ** lady-." 

1. -in has become (e)n and is attached to surnames having the force of 
the more elegant Srau + surname without suffix, e.g., bic WlnUtin instead 
of 0rau ^Mtx, bie Spamtl^afen instead of %xm Spann$a!e« 

505. -nt), enb, (ant>, ant), really participial suffix (see 453), 

+ Eng. -end. 

Ex. : ber Stcunb + friend ; gctnb + fiend ; SBeiganb, champion ; ^eilanbr + 
Hdiandy Saviour ; S^atanti but the cognate ant is foreign and has chief- 
stress, e.g.y SJJujifa'nt, TOniflra'nt. No participial ending in ber ^tenbr ber 
eiefa'nt. 

506. -ng, -ing, -ung, < older ing^ ung, + Eng. ing, ng, 

weak accent. 

Ex.: ber $^ring + herring ; ber ^d^illing + shilling ; bad S^efftng, brass, 
Ags. mdsling. 

1. tt is lost in ifotttgf + king ; ber SJfennig (< pfenninc) + penny. 

2. ung forms numerous fem. nouns from verbs. Like Eng. ing they 
denote mostly action The suffix is gaining ground. But Eng. nouns in 
ing are frequently best translated into German by an infinitive. Ex.: 

bie ©rfa^Tungr ©llbung^ Seltung + tidings, Slnfertigung + manufacture; SJer** 
bampfungr evaporation, etc. Riding + bad fRixitn; building, bad S3auen. 
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8. ing and ung + er and en form many patronyndcs and names of places : 

Z^vixin^tn, Wtmin^mt Ztoiftnv^tn, SRo^rungenr ^ormtitdi 9{ibelun9enr ^txc^'m^tx, 
Ba^ringer, Sot^rmger. For tx (see 507, 2). -€n is originally dative pi. 

507. -er is of yarioos origios. 

1. It denotes the agent, < ere < cere < 4n, + Eng. er, or, 
ary, + Lat. -arius. 

It is attached to both nouns and verbs and is preceded by umlaut as a 
rule. 

Ex.: Qauhtxtx, St&mmtxtx, ©dottier, Slitter, ^m\btx, fftdttx, Zmytx. Very 
numerous. 

a. Borrowed words not denoting the agent : Scntner, < L. centenaritta 
+ centenary, a hundred weight; Xrid^ter < late L. tractariua (?i, funnel. 

2. -er denotes origin and home, attached to names of places 
and countries. Used as an adj. it does not vary. 

It was originaUy a Genitive pL, but of the same origin with 
the preceding: S^iiringer, Serllncr, SBicner, ©(J^welgcr SSfe* 

3. -er without any particular force, and words with it are 
looked upon as primitive < r, ur (ar), ir, + Eng. r, er, re, + 
I.-E. -ro-. 

Ex. : Der Sldfer, jammer, ©omnter, Donncr ; ble 2lDer, %t^tXf £e6er, 
©djuUer; tad gutter, Seter, SBetter, ©tiber, SBajfer. 

4. -ler in foreign words, e. g., ter Saijalier, SarBler, is iden- 
tical with er sub 1, but is of Eomance form, < L. -arius. 

For -er as a sign of pi., see 431. 

508. SuflSx -ter, itt. 

1. < tar, forms names of relationship + Eng. ter, ther, < I.-E. -t-r. 
It is unaccented. Ex. ter Skater, ^xuhtx, bie SKutter, ©d^wefter, Xodjler. 

3. < tara, tra, tira+'Eng, ter, der. Denotes Instrument. Not numer- 
ous, unaccented. + L. trum, G. rpov, rpia, 

Ex.: ^lafter, cord; bie Setter + ladder; ba^ ®eladbter+ laughter; Cafler < 
lahstar, lasta/r < lahan, to blame. In the last word -eter is secondary 
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suffix. It appears also in ber ^amflety badger ; bie (Slfietr magpie, which 
are of doubtful origin. S)a^ 8f«i(ler < Lat. fenestra, . 

ber (ter) as comparative suffix, see 630. 

9 and f, Bng. g and k, it is difficult to separate from the rest of the stem. Nouns 
ending in them must be considered primitive. 

509. -id^, sometimes spelt -ig, forms a few masc. nouns. 
It represents M. H. G. -ech and -ich < uh, ah and ih < uk, 
ak, ik -}- Eng. -ock, -k. See 489, 6. 

Ex.: ber Sottid^ (+ buttock), ber ^abi(^t) + hawk; Stxani^ + crane; 
gittid^, Xeppid^; bad Sleijld^r Sieijt^, bj-ushwood; ber fftttii^ (A^) + radish < L. 
radie-em; ^Slold^ < M. H. G. moly + mole, but means lizard, ber (Sfftg 
(ig for i(^), ( + Eng. acid) < L. dcetum, thioxigh *ateeumi^), Stabi'dd^en is 
of later importation. !Der j^aftgr ^afi(^/ does not belong here, but < JceDJe 
(> kefge) < L. cavea, 

1. -\^i = id^-f t, for which see 512, 2, forms a number of neuter nouns 
denoting fullness, plenty, frequency. Late suffix of 15th century. !Da0 
X)t(!ici^t» + Eng. thicket (but -et is Romance) ; bad ^t^x^Xt sweepings ; bad 
fSt^x\6iiU reeds. !Der ^abid^t (see above). 

510. -cbcn forms the common neuter diminutives and has 
crowded out -leln in the spoken language. See 493, 4. 

Compounded of x6), see above, and it < tn, Cw, see 602, 2. Always 
produces umlaut. Has weak accent, + Eng. kin. Ex.: bad SRannd^en^ + 
manikin ; ^mvx^m + lambkin ; SBitrmd^enr 3)?ab4en» S^eild^en. 

b/ if I. Si W* 

511. 1. -t>- + Eng. -th, < G. T. -'th-, < I. E. -V. 

Ex.: Der Xob» + death ; fO^unbr + mouth ; \>^^ (bie) S^a^br + aftermath ; 
bie 93ube» + booth ; bie S^Me, burthen. Not numerous in German. Where 
Engl, forms abstract nouns in ~th, from adjectives generally, G. forms 
the same in -e : SED^rmer warmth ; S^reue, truth; Siefe^ depth. 

2. -te < -wfa, -iddy unaccented; -o^, -5te, -at, < -^to, -dtiy 
-uotiy secondary accent, form neuter and fem. nouns. 
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Ex.: Die 9tttabt, Srtnbe, (^tUibt, Bierbe, Scgtcrbe ; ba« ®etitibe < ^«- 
tregede < gitragida, what is bora on the fields, crops, grain. !£>ad ®t\Sibht, 
(B^vbt, (S^emalbe. 

a. Dad Jtleinobf jewel; bit (Smobe due to folk-etymology after l&be, desert, 
then wOderness = solitade, lone-nesa Der 9){onat+ month < mdnot; hv 
^eimatf + home, native land ; ber Q'Ktat, ornamentation. Bnt ^cixaU mar- 
riage < hi < hiw + rdt. Die %mvX belongs here, its ut < vo^, O. H. Q 
armuoti, SBennut, + Eng. wormwood, has this suffix, but its root ir 
donbtfol. For -at in foreign words, see 163, 1. 

512. -t forms nuxaerons fern, nouns and a few mascnlines, 
4- Eng. t when preceded by surd spirants, see 412, 2, < origi-* 
nal t. 

Ex.: bie ^raft -f craft; ble ^Kac^l + might; bie Jrifl + drift; bic ^Ind^t -h 
flight; bcr groft + frost; ber ®ei(l + ghost; ber ®a|l-»- guest; bie !Wail,+ mast 
(of animals); ®ifl, + gift; ®xnfi -H crypt. 

1. This -t forms other nouns, but it then corresponds to Eng. d, rarely 
th ; mostly < I.-E. -t- before the accent, with which the suffix of the 
weak past participle is identical (see 463, 1) : bie Sfurt + ford ; ber SBart 
+ ward ; (Baat, + seed ; S^at, + deed ; bte Slut, + flood ; bie fdlVLU, bloth; 
bie ©tfitte, ©tabt, + stead; ber 9Jht, +mood ; bie SBut, + wood (mad). 

2. Notice the excrescent t, which the many noons ending in a spirant + 1 
encouraged, e. g., ber ©aft + sap; bie Slrt+axe ; bad Dbfl < obes; in -f^aft 
+ -ship, -scape (?). After hjJ, see 509, 1. In foreign words, e. g., ber 
9)ala'jl, + palace ; 9>aDfl# + pope ; SWorajl, + morass. 

3. -|l in ilunfl < fonnen, ©runjl < Ixtmva, ®uttfl < gSnnen is not clear. To 
call it ''euphonic" does not explain. %x^i < O. H. G. arz&t < late L. 
archiater, but phonetically not quite clear. Die SKagb, SWaib + maid < 
M. H. G. maget, meit has the suffix b-t, < G. T. th, derived from a masc 
magus/ *hoj*' 

513. ^, f- is rare, + Eng. s, < is-, e&-. 

Ex.: gladjd + flax; gtt4d,+ fox; Sud^« + lynx (?); bie 5I*fe# + axle; 
bie ^iilfer pod ; ber ^xtH < erebe^e + crayfish, due to popular etymology, 
as if ** cray-fish " ; bie 93remfe# brake; bie ^omifTe + hornet; bie ®and + goose. 

514. fd^ is of various origins, but generally inseparable. 

< isk- comes the frequent adjective suffix -fd^ + Eng. ish, sh, e.g., ber 
Sllenfd^ < O. H. G. mennisko, an adjective ; bcr grofi^ + frog (see Kluge) ; 
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©elfi^ + welsh. In |)irfd^ + hart, fd^ < b, j. In Stix\(fft + cherry < 
*eeresia fd& < s. See 625^ 4 

a. -f^e is added to Bamames to denote Mrs., bat is quite colloqiiial, bie Keinl^oibtf^ 
for $ratt 9{etn^atbt/ bie Sanbioe^xf^ for %tan 8anb»e^r. 

Nouns Dkbivbd by Nominal Suffixes, which can be Tbaced to 
Independent Wobds still Extant in the Oldeb Gebmanio 
Dialects. 

For earlier periods of the laognage this derivatioii wonid therefore properly come 
under the head of wordcomposition. 

515. The suffixes are: -^eit, -feit, -riA, -fdjaft, -turn. They all 
form abstract fern, norms, chiefly from substantives and adjec- 
tives, except those in -rid) and -turn, and have secondary accent. 

1. -IJcit + Eng. -hood, -head. < 0. H. G. heit, Ags. hdd, meaning char- 
acter, nature, rank. In a few noons it means " a body of,'' and has collec- 
tive force. Very frequent : btc Srctljelt ; ®ott^elt + godhead ; ^inb^cit + 
childhood ; fD^enf^^ett, mankind ; QE^rtjlen^eitf Christendom. 

2. -fcit composed of -^cit and the adjective suffix -ec or ic, to which it 
was attached in M. H. G. First ec-heit, ic-heit (> echeit, icheit) > 
ekeit, ikeit > keit, fcit. -fcit is attached only to adj. in -bar, -cr, -ig, -li(^ 
and -fam. Very numerous. 

Ex. : bie !Danfbarfcit, (£itclfcit, ^ettcrfcit, dtoioftit, grcunbli^frit, (gtnfamfclr. 
The derivation from adjectives in -ig is so common, that -igf cit was looked 
upon as the suffix and adjectives in -lod and baft only form nouns in this 
way : bie e^rlojlgfclt, ©traflofigfcit, Sugen^ftigfcit, ilranf^aftigfcit. In -ig-feit ig 
has been restored in many nouns, after it had helped form fcit, e, g., 
@u9tgfcit < sUezekeit; (&vox^kit < ewecheit. See 489, 5. 

a. Mark the distinction sometimes made between nouns in -4gf eit, -fett and -^eit from 
the same adj. ^\t ftleinigleit = trifle, bie ftlein^it = littieness ; bte iReuiglcit = a piece 
of news; bie 92eu^elt = newness; bie %einti<!^Iett, cleanliness; bie atein^eit, parity, 
clearccss. 

8. -rl(i^ + Eng. -ric, -ry < 0. H. G. rich + L. rex, regU^ forms a number 
of proper names. Denotes ** powerful," "commanding." Ex.: ©uterid^, 
blood-thirsty person, tyrant; gricbrici^ + Frederic; ^cinri^ + Henry ; ©c 
geri^, a plantain, lit. " ruler of the way." 

a. -rt(^ appears in the namcB for certain male birds. The oldest is (Sntertt!^ + drake < 
endrake. This is certainly not identical with the above ^rich ; it may have been shaped 
after it on account of antrechet O. H. G. aatrahho^ which cannot go back to -fich^. 
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(B&nferi^ + gander, ZhuUtiSft cock-pigeon, are N. H. O. forms after Gnteri^, < ©anfer, 
SCauber < &anif Xaube. Br&^nrid^, ensign, < older G. venre, faneri, has -i^ by analogy. 
$&^nbri(^ may be due to D. vendric (V^^ggand) < ^a^ne, flag. By folk-etymology ber 
^eberiil^, ftom L. AddtrooMi. 

-reid^ comes under composition. 

4 -f^aft4-Eng. -ship, shape <0. H. G. 9caft, meaning character, being, 

creature ; itself a derivative by t < Gt. T. Vskap, from which to shape, 
fd^affm* Forms mostly fem. abstract nouns and a few collectives. 

Ex.: bit grcunbfci^aft + friendship ; ®raff(^aft, county ; Sanbfd^afi + Ags. 
landscipe, -f Eng. landscape (scape due to D. and Norse influence) ; bie ®t^ 
fanbfc^aft, embassy ; ^riefterfd^fti priesthood ; ^tmavb^if^fU relationship ; 
®efcttf(^aft, company. 

6. -turn + Eng. -dom < O. H. G. ttiotn, M. and N. ; Ags. d&m if. + Eng. 
doom = judgment, law, dominion, power. It forms neuter nouns from 
nouns, but neuters and masculines from adjectives. The nouns are 
abstract, but many denote domain and place. 

Ex. : bad ^erjogtum + dukedom ; ^ontgtum, + kingdom ; f)eibentumr + 
heathendom ; ^eiligtum, sanctuary ; ber Srrtuittr error, Slctc^tum + riches. 

a. Mark a difference in meaning between nouns derived by means of ^eit, f(!^aft, -tum 
from the same stem : bie Sigen^eitr stubbornness, peculiarity ; bie (Sigenfc^aft, quality; 
bad (Sigcntiim, property ; bie (S^ri^en^eit = Christendom ; bad S^riflentum = Christianity ; 
bie 93urgerf(!^aft, all the citizens ; bad SSurgertum, citizenship ; bie SBeid^elt + wisdom ; 
lai SSeidtum, statute. 

Debivation of Nouns by Means of Insefabable Pbefixes. 

616. The composition of nouns by means of independent parts of 
speech, such as prepositions and adverbs, will not be treated here except 
the composition by means of those prefixes, such as bei# Xix, etc., which re- 
tained the strong form under the noun-accent, but wore down to a weaker 
form in the verb accentuation and thus became " inseparable." For the 
principle of accent, see 421. Whenever the prefix of a noun is unac- 
cented and has weak form, the noun is not old, but it is late and derived 
from the verb, except in one case, viz., the prefix ge-y g-. 

This is really composition, but we treat of the subject here for convenience. 

1. 5r B e r- has the force, 1) of o^er- fiBcr, from Dutch = excessive. It is 
rare, ©er SfberglauBcr superstition, bie Slkrad^t; *' proscriptio superior;" 
5[krn)i^, conceit, presumption, imbecility, is M. H. Q, dberwUze, abevoUze, 
in which aber = abe, ab. 0. H. G. dwmi. 
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3) The force of again toward, against. It is depiedatiye : bet ^^tx^ 
manbelf forfeit, back-sliding ; ^htmamt, nick-name ; bie W>tx\aat, second-sow- 
ing ; ber 9btrfaifer=@^egci]faiferr riral emperor. In this sense = after and 
both probably < af\ab + -«r and -tor respectively. 

2. S( f t e r-+ Eng. after : not the first, not genuine, second, retro-, false : 
Dad ^ftttUatt, stipule (in botany) ; bie ^^mufcr false muse ; bie ^fterfritifr 
£Bdse, second-hand criticism ; ^ftttXotU = ^aHiVkH, posterity ; ^ftennieter 
subletting. 

8. ^ n t- + Eng. an-, a-, am- in answer, acknowledge, am-bassador, 
+ L. ante-f Gr. ** uvtI.'* Force : against, opposite, in return, removal. 

Ex.: bie ^ntn}ort,+ answer ; bad ^ntli^/ &ce ; bet ^ntlaSr absolution ; bad 
5!fmtf oflace, court < O. H. G. ambaht. Go. andbahti, and+hdkto, a servant, 
Eng. ambassador, embassy < Romance forms < Low L. ambcuta < O. 
H. G. anibaht. 

Unaccented it became ent (see 641). 9nt- has in some really old nouns 
given place to the ent- of verbs, e^., bet (Smpfa'ng for older drUvanc, 

4. S3 e i-f b- rare as old prefix, but common in modern compounds, con- 
sisting of preposition + noun, + Eng. by ; in verbs be, + Eng. by-, be- < 
bhbe ; see Eluge. Perhaps related to Gr. dfi<j>i, L. ambi. 

Ex.: bad SBetf)>telf example < Uspd; bie Sei^te^ confession < Uhte < 
higihte < &i + jehen; ber ©eif(^Iaf, cohabitation ; ber SSeifag, + settler, un- 
naturalized comer ; S3eifu§f wormwood. The weak unaccented form be- 
is very common in late derivatives from verbs. In M. H. G. appear the 
doublets UtraM — ^tUa'^iX ; Ugraft — begr&ft ; liziM — b&siht, 

6. S ft r- occurs only in one old noun, ffurfpre^, mediator, attorney. In 
the 18th century f&T and 9or were used indiscriminately and a great many 
compounds now have Sot- only. Unaccented SStx- sub 11. 

6. Crj-, + Eng. arch-, means chief, original, great- < V. L. ard- < Gr. 

upxi- 

Ex.: ber (£TiMf($of+ archbishop ; (Srjilugnerr a ^rreat liar ; SrjnarT, arrant 
lool ; (SrifpieleTf professional gambler. 

7. ®t-t g-r the traces of its accent are difficult to find even in the oldest 
stages of the Germanic dialects, though there are some in Ags. (found by 
Eluge) and in Go. There are none left in German. It is always unac- 
cented. < O. H. G. ga, gi. Its connection with L. cum, con, is generally 
asserted, bat is difficult to prove. Has intensive, generally collective 
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force. Nouns of tlie form ®e— €/ < gor-jo are almoet all neuter and verj 
niimeroiis. 

Ex.: ber ©laube + belief ; ber ©efeUe; bad ®(ieb, bie ®ebulb, bie ®nabe; bte 
©efal^r; bad (3)eb^e; ®etreibe; (S^efd^meibe; ®en>erbe; ©ebirge; ©ep^e* ®- 
appears before If Xt n* 

8. 9}'{ i §- + Eng. mis-. Force : negatiye, false, failare. For its origin 
see 463, 1. In M. H. G. still an adjective, now inseparable, always accented 
prefix. Only one compound with its derivatives retains imsse-, viz., ^Rif* 
fetl^t + misdeed. 

Ex : Very numerous : ber ^igbraut^, bte Wizvuitt ber W%UciXi%i, ber ^\%* 
mut, ber SKiJgriff. 

9. U r + Eng. or- only in " ordeal " and ** ort," < older ««, ur. Force : 
origin, great age, great-. Weak, unaccented form = er~ in verbs and 
tbeir derivatives, u always long except in UrteiL bad Urteil + ordeal ; ber 
ttrfprung# bie Urfuttbe; ber Urlaubf ber Urgrop)9ater ; bie Urfad^ ; ber UrqueQ. 

10. Un + Eng. un-, of like force, privative, + L. in-, Gr. av-, a-. 

Ex.: bte Unart, ber Unbanf, bte Ungunjl, ber Un»itte. In imgefd^r un- stands 
for ol^n-, < dn gevcBre, but in D^nmad^t, ojn stands for D^ma^t < dmaht, 
containing the obsolete a privative. 

11. 35 er-, fr- always in this weak form and unaccented like ®^-. 
Tracjes of early accent upon it very rare, none now, + Eng. for-. Bare 
in older nouns, very common in later nouns derived from verbs, see 516, 
< O.R.Gt.far,fir, 

Ex.: berSJerlufl, bieS5erttunft,Src»cl+ A.ga, frcsfele ; grag — freHeni gra(ijt 
+ fraught, freight (see Kluge's Diet.). 

12. 3 c r occurs only in nouns derived from verbs. See therefore 546. 
Ex.: bie Berflreuung, Serjlorung. 

a. For biittel, »iertel, see 532, 2. 3iingfer, maiden <Juruifrouwe, daaghter of a noble 
fomily. 3«nfer, young nobleman + younker <^Mnc-Aerr. 3«n9frau,virgiD,i8amodem 
componnd. In sach words as ^iUt, iBimper, 92a^(ar, ©d^^ufler, and many others, the 
second elements are no longer felt ; they are snfflzes to all intents and purposes. 
See the dictionary for their derivation. 

Composition of Nonns. 

617. The second element is always a noun, in a few cases an adjective, 
but used as a noun. This noun always determines the gender and inflec- 
tion of the compound. The first element always has the primary accent 
the second the secondary accent. See 421 ; 424, 2. The first element may 
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be Buy other independent part of speech, a noun, adjective, verb, adverb, 
or preposition. 

Noun + Noun. 

518. The relation of the component parts is syntactical ; the first ele- 
ment may stand in apposition to the second or it stands in case-relation 
to it. 

In appoBition : ba6 i^immelteid^, bit ©ontmetaeit ; many names of plants and trees, 
bcT 9(pfetbaum, bie ^ibelSeere. 

In the G. relation : bet Qlugapfet bet ftonigSfo^n, bie ftu^mOt!^. 

In the D. relation: ber S^lafttunC, bad Sintenfo^ bie Stanjflunbe. 

In the A. relation, incladiug the objective Qenitive : ber SSegweifev, ^exjog; Skater* 
mdrber. 

In the Ablative relation of origin, material, cause : bie ^teubent^r&ne, ber SBefhoinb, 
bie ©ta^Ifeber. 

In the Instr. relation, denoting instrament, means, connection : bet gu^tritt, ber 
^uff^Iag, bte Seitnrute. 

In the Locative relation, denoting place, association, even time : bie <X)a€^\xU, bad 
^a^nflelft^r S£age»ert ber ^utfoOat. 

a. The earliest method of combining the nouns was that of attaching 
the second noan to the stem with its stem-suffix, that is, to the "theme." 
The vowels of the stem-suffixes became e in M. H. G. or were lost. A 
later way was that of joining the second noun to the Genitive sg. or pi. 
of the first noun. This way originated in the relation of noun and its 
dependent genitive. The sign of the G. sg. dr e^ was then added also to 
feminine nouns, which of course were not entitled to it. 

1. Stem + noun. Composition proper. 

a. With stem-suffix : ber Sagebiebr ber ^ageborn, bad S^ageUeb^ bie ^abe** 
reife> ber 93rautigamr bie iRad^tigaH, bie ^^nfeHume. See the examples with 
en sub 2, since en was originally stem-suffix. See 602, 1. 

&. Without stem-suffix. Very numerous : ber SBilbbie^^ ^a^ 3agb^onif 
bad SBellmeer, tAi ©arten^udf bad ^nbtoerf. 

2. G. sg. or plural + noun. Secondary composition. Case-endings : 
/e)d# ttt en. en and er were also encouraged by the other cases In which 
they stood, 6.^., N. and A. pi. and in the other cases of the sg. of masc. 
weak nouns. Indeed (e)d and (e)n were gradually looked upon as connect- 
ing elements between two nouns and crowded out many compounds of 
proper composition. 

Ex.: bad ^onntagdfletbf bad SBirtd^ud, ber Sanbed^; ber ^aufen>erfanf, bie 
itinberle^rei bie !D{&nnem>fiTbe; ber (S^ren^ortf bad ^reubenfeflr bie 8lumenlefer bar 
yoUttCtt^atunf 8ei0enitoumf bev (Eid^entoalbr ber |>atnenfporn. 
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8* ^ between fern, noun + noun. This began as early as the 12th cen- 
tnij. -d is a fjEivorite after nouns in t, particularly after the suffixes ~tr 
-1^ ((eit)r -fc^ft and -ung ; and the foreign nouns in -ion and -t&U 

Ex.: ber (ddburtdtag; bit %xvif^9litU, <>€imatdUebe; ber gfreunbfd^ftdbote; 
bad ^offnmtgedlfld (G.) ; ber SBci^nad^tdmamti ber ^oti^s^dtag ; bad S^iffiond' 
Matt, bie UniverfitStd^aQe, ber Siebedbrief. 

ADJBCnVE + NOUK. 

518* The adjectiye appears without stem-suffix, but see 622. The 
relation of adjective and noun is that of an attribute or of apposition. 

Ex.: bit Q^uttbat, bie SBeibnad^t, {>o%it; ber Sangbem, ber 3^ttt(e)tD(H^; bie 
S^ittfaflen; bie 3utidfrau» bie ©elbfud^tr bie Jturitoeil; ber ©rofmaul; ber Sofe^ 
toi^t* 

1. In many oomi>ound8 the adjective is used as noun and is then in- 
flected, generally in the weak G. pL: bie Slinben*, bie Xaublhtmmenanjlalt, 
bad Jlranlen^atid. 

2. There is a small group of compounds in which the union of the 
elements is not intimate and the adjective is inflected, 6.^., bie Sa^'ngetDe'ile^ 
Ca^ngwei'le ; ^o^jerprie'jler, ber to^Jeprie'fler; ®e|eimenat/ ein ®e^eimerrat (but 
also uninflected ber, ein ®ebeimrat). Wlx'tttxm^t is a secondary compound 
for the older mUnaht + midnight. For their accent, see 422, 1. 

620. 1. Numeral + Noun. 

Ex.: ber !Dretfu6, bad Bieretf, bie ©inbeere, ber 3t»eifampff ber Qxokhad, bad 
fl»ieli(bt + twilight, bad ©iebengeftim, bie (grflgeburt. 

2. Adverb + Noun. 

Many of them are formed from compound verbs. 

Ex.: bie ©oljltl^atr bie ^erfunft, ber I>in0an9, bie SBoUufl, bie 9Cu§em»eltr bie 
Sli^tanerlemmng (= non-), bie Slbart, ber SCbgott, ber (gingang. 

8. Preposition + Noun. 

The majority are formed from compound verbs. But not a small 
number are made directly of preposition + noun. 

Ex.: bie ^n^ablr ber ^mbo^, bie ^nfpra(^er ber 9ufgang# ber SBeiname, ber SBei^ 
tragi bie ^Durd^fal^rty ber Durcbbrud^^ ber ^itrtoi^ or 3^on9i|, bie ®egengaber bie 
^interlifli ber 3nbegrif » ber 9)<2itnienfi$, ber 9?ad^!omme, bad 9{eben0eb&tbe» bie ^if 
berlager bad Dbba^r ber Dberfettner, bie Dberbanb» bie fiberma(|tf ber Umfreidr ber 
Unterfa^f bie Untertoelt, bie ^ortoett, ber SBibertoiHe^ ber duname, bad Stoifd^fpieL 
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4. Vebb + Noun. 

Very numerous. A few with the connecting vowel -c# which repre- 
sents the suffix-vowel of weak verbs, older 6, e. 

Ex.: ber @)>firtttnb» ber ©ingvogel^ bie ©^rei^feber, bad 2t^tH^, bet ^tht* 
mam, bie 9teiftlufl, ber fieitflern. (See below.) 

a. Osthoff (see his Verdum in der Nominal Composition) has proved that these com- 
pounds are not primitiTe in the I. E. languages, but that they are originally com- 
pounded of noun + noun, in which the first noun was felt to be, on account of its stemr 
suffix, a verb-stem, and this led to the formation of many compounds, in the Qermanic, 
Greek, Slavic and Romance languages, by analogy. Thus Seit^em, + lode-star, does 
not come from (eiten and ©tern, though meaning ,,Ieitenber @tem/'' but < M. H. Q. 
leitestem^ in which kite + lode is a noun = guidance, direction. 

521. Compounds of more than two words. The accent 
deserves here special attention, see 421; 424, 3. 

1. Three words, but only two parts: ber ^ci'rat^a^ntrag, ber fWi'tgUcbdfc^ei^n, 
bie!Da'mpHd}i^ffa^rtr steam-navigation, but X)a'm))ff4iHa'^rt, steamboat-ride; 
ber Sc'IbjuaMto^ ber $a'nb»er!^bu'if(i^r ble Se'ben«»er(lc^erung«'3efc'aWaft. 

2. Four words and more. These are not common, much rarer than 
is generally supposed. DberpoU^eVgerid^tdprSflbe^nt^ ©taa'tdfc^nlbentUgnngd" 
fommiffio^ndbureaUf office of the commission for the liqiddation of state- 
debts ; @tei'n!o^Ien(e>9n}er!r ©eneralfelbmarfc^aH. 

a. To get a quick survey of such a word, « ought to bo inserted once at least in the 
first aud second words and the last words might begin with a capital as in English. 

b. The capacity of German for forming such compounds is generally exaggerated and 
that of Bnglish underrated. The custom of writing these long nouns as one word is 
very bad. We might just as well write them so in Eng., e. g,^ Mreinsuraneecompany^s^ 
qgUXy and we should have the same compound. Official language, certain schools of 
philosophy and the newspaper are the main sources of such monstrosities. Moreover, 
the composition exists only for the eye. When we speak we do not divide according 
to words ; we speak in breath-croups, see Sweet^s Hdbk., p. 86-. 

8. Similar to the compounds in 620, 4, are such whole phrases as St^U^ 
bi(!^ei^ttr rendez-voos; %^Vi'nx^i%u\ ne'erdowell; Zm'^mx'^t^t goodfor- 
nothing. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

The comparison of adjectives, and the past participles come really under this head, 
but see 438 and 453, 1. 

522. Adjecttvbs Fobmed bt Ablattt. 

These may be called primitive. See 496. They fit into the ablaut- 
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eeries just as snbstantiveB and verbs do. All have lost stQm-suffixes 
except the jo-stems, still recognisable by the umlaat and generally by 
the final e. 

Ex.: reif, fhif, bU ; lieb, tief ; llvaSo, fy>lfl, fd^aiw U^n, bumm* With -e : 
enge^ l&f^t, vMtf Uft, tr^ge. 

Adjectiybb Debived bt Suffdl 

523. 1. -el, see 498, roots generally obscure : eitel + idle; evil, 
flkl; ebcl(+ Athel-, Ethel) ; bunfeL 

2. -entf 8ee501» rare. Ex.: toaxm ■\- warm. 

3. e r < -or, -r, rare, same as or of nouns in 507, 8. Ex.: loader + 
watchfdl, brave ; Bitter + bitter ; l^eitei/ lauter, fd^manger; fitter < L. secums. 

524. -en^ -«, see 502. Very frequent and of varions 
sources, + Eng. en, n. 

1. en < O. H. G. an, in a few words of doubtful origin. 

Ex. : eben + even; flfiiw small + clean ; grfin + green ; fd^i^n + sheen ; 
fern + far ; rein < Vhri. It to late in albem < aiwcsrey Iuf!ern# fd^itd^tern/ 
from a4j. in -err < -wi, -Kijo. 

2. < in, in. Denoting material, " made of." 

Ex.: golben for older gulben + golden ; tooHcn 4- woollen ; feiben, silken ; 
fWBem + silver; lebern + leather. 

3. ern<n + er, due to the influence of er in such nouns as ©ilberr 
Seber and of er in the ploraL Compare -Ier» ner in nouns, see 600, 4 

Ex.: fleinem# of stone ; flWem + flaxen ; t^fivxtvi, of clay ; IJWjern* wood- 
en ; ttitd^tem (?), sober. 

4 e n < flw, m < G. T. -nd in all strong past participles. Some fifty 
or sixty of these stand now " isolated," that is, separated from the verb 
still extant or the verb is obsolete. See 463, 1. 

Ex.: rigen + own VH CI., gebiegen I. CI. (old doublet of gebie^en), pure ; 
befi^etbcn Vn. CL (old doublet of 6ef<3ji^«i I. CI.), modest ; gelegen, conven- 
ient (verb obsolete) ; fterlcgen, embarrassed (v. obsolete); er^aben VI. CI. 
(doublet of erl^oben), lofty ; beritten L CI., mounted ; offen (?), open ; trodfcn 
+dry,< i^dHik. 

525. 1. -tg, 4- Eng. -y, represents now both older -ec, 
-ac and -ic. See 489, o. 
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The umlaat ooald occur only in the adjective which had -ic. It is a 
living suffix and new adjectives are still being formed with it from any 
part of speech except verbs. 

Ex.: traurig/ blittid, ffiu^Q, dttttig* fpaltigr gmaltig; late formations : l^eutigr 
(ieflgf oBigy tortig. For felig, see 628, 2, a, ^ttttdi + many, < manec Its 
d^ for g is L. G. (?). 

3. ig + li(^ = igUd^, once very common and attached where there 
was no -ec, -ic. It is now rather adverbial, see 654, 2, and rare in ad- 
jectives, e,g^ migUd^r gnSbiglid^. 

3. -i (i^ t < -eht, -^M, -^hli, is more common in adjectiyes 
than in substantives. See 509. 

a, -ig and -id^t furnish doublets, sometimes with a distinction in force, 
id^t with i must be due to -ig with i, as it is very late. 

Ex.: fleinid^t + stony, l^rt^t, foolish, nibtiidit, foggy, flad^elid^tr prickly. 
-id^t implies only a slight resemblance : fiUd^t, slightly oily — olig, oily. 

4. -i fd^f -f d^ + Eng. ish< older -isk-, implies a bad sense in contrast 
with -{{(Si, as in Eng. ish and like. See 614. 

Ex.: !inbif« + childish, finbltd^ + childlike; ba«(e)rtf(* + boorish, hctacx* 
lid&r rustic ; denotes origin : prcufifd^ + Prussian ; taitifd^ + Bavarian. 
Corresponds to -4cus in adjectives derived from L. : fomtfd^r logifd^^ t'itlO'* 
logifd^. See 514. 

6. -e nb in the present participle, see 463 ; 606. 

6. -(e) t# the past participle, see 453, 1. 

But notice those that we no longer feel as participles : totr Iattt# talU 
etc. Later formations : traut, laxt. 

526. Adjectives derived by the nominal suffixes -bar, 
-Hft, -liil and -fa m, which were once independent nouns 
(see 515). For accent^ see 424, 1, b. 

1. -B a r < M. H. G. bc^e < O. H. G. bdri, < the root of the verb gcBfircn + 
Eng. bear. Should have become -bcr, which really occurs in living dia- 
lects, but the levelling was in favor of the full form. Compare L. 
-fer-, Gr. <l>op6c. 

a. In meaning it corresponds to Eng. -able, -ible, -ful. It means : 
bearing, producing, capable of. and is attached only to nouns and verba 
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The only adjective to which it is attached is efftnWx, with the accent of 
the verhB ofmba'rnw ^M^xta, 

Ex. yery nomeiotis: txtmibax, separable; ^Max, audible; banfbar, 
grratefnl; iffxhax, honorable. Whax < M. H. G. urbor, has the weak 
ablaut like the L. and Gr. forms given above. 

2. -^ a f t, a participle either from the root of i^ahn + have, 
or L. capere, cc^ptus (Kluge). 

a. It denotes " possessing/' " similar to-/' '* approaching-." In mean- 
ing it corresponds frequently to Eng. -y ( + G. ig), -f ul, -ly. It is attached 
to nouns, adjectives and verbs and is sometimes increased by -ig. 

Ex. numerous : fel^lerjaft + faulty ; fd^abl^aft, harmful ; IcB^ft + lively ; 
fVa§^aft, funny ; toa'^rl^ftr loal^r^a^ftid, truthful, true : fci^ttleTl^aft + scholar- 
like, boyish ; meifler^ft + masterly ; leib^aftigi bodily, incarnate. 

3. -II 4 < M. H. G. lich < O. H. G. llch, + Ags. -Mc + 
Eng. ly, later again "like." 

Originally an adjective, occuring only in compounds, but derived from 
the subst. Ags. lie, O. H. G. ^ = body, form. 

a. In both laDgnages its earliest meaning is *' like " or '*• similar to/^ then " appro- 
priate/' " adapted/^ Anally it became very frequent and often without particular force. 

b. The umlaut generally precedes Ai^, but is not produced by it. It started origi- 
nally in stems with i sofflz and spread by analogy. This is the most frequent suffix 
and attached to substantives, adjectlyes, and verbe. 

Ex. gdttlid^r godlike ; ritterlid^; chivalrous ; traulici^f familiar, devoted ; 
fro^Ii^i merry + frolic ; jlerbltd^, mortal ; be^arrlid^, persistent ; (egreilli^y 
comprehensible ; erbaulid^r edifying ; glaublid^, credible. For -iglid^ see 
652, 2. 

c. er in USvAKi^t fSax^^iziVi^, etc., is due to analogy. These lengthened forms have 
crowded out the proper old forms U%\\^, fiirt^tli^. In certain adjectives the ending 
has been mistalcen for A%, and the spelling has followed this notion, abettg, BiSig, 
unj&^Iig have the suffix -li^, but cannot now be corrected. allm&l^U^ is the official 
spelling, though frequently aQma^ng is met with < aOgeina^/ gentle, manageable. 

4. -fa Jtt < older -^am^ originally a pronoun (+Eng. same), 
+ Ags. -surrij + Eng. -some, + Gt. 6\i6^, + L. sim-ilis. 

It denotes originally identity, similarity, but has now no particular 
force, unless it be capacity, inclination. 

Examples not so numerous, the suffix has lost ground. 
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Ex.: einfam + Eng. lonesome ; landfam, slow ; gememfamr common ; ax^ 
Mtfam, indastrions ; Ij^etlfam + wholesome ; graufam, cruel, + gruesome. 

-»off» + ful, -M + less, come under composition, though in Eng. they 
might come under this head. 

For -fa(i^f -faUigf-faltigr see the numerals 631, 1. 

Derivation of Adjectives by Prefixes. 

527. The prefixes in substantives have the same force and 
accent when attached to adjectives, but only ahx, erg-, gc-, 
un-, ur- form immediate compounds. Adjectives with the 
other prefixes are derived from substantives, verbs, etc. Ex. : 
a'betHug, e'rafaulj^gctreu', u'nnii^, u'ralt, etc. 

Composition of Adjectives 

628. The second element is always an adjective or participle. The first 
element may he any part of speech and stands in the same relation to the 
second as it does in a compound noun. Accent and form of the first ele- 
ment are also the same. Some old past participles without ge" are pre- 
served in composition, e. g., tninfen^ hadtn, in toonnetrunfen, intoxicated with 
delight; ^aud^aclen + homebaked, homely. 

1. Adjective + Adjectivb. 

Ex.: toUMl^ttr bummbreifl ; bunfelMatt; l^oddmtltid < |)oc^mut (see 2, h); Hau^ 
^ngigi rotbdidEid. 

2. Substantive + Adjecttvb. 

Ex.: tobfran!# *!rei'bewcigf *9olb9eI6, Itcbe«fronf, womtctrunfen, •maufetot# 
*febeTlet($t> ttebevoO, gebanfenTciii^r boffnuttd^Iodi frtubeleer, totenbletci^, ^^orfd^riftd^ 
mfiii^f amt3»ibtl0» *blutjun9, ^ulbrei*, *felfcnfc|l. In those with * the noun 
expresses a comparison and has often intensive force. Notice -xn^, \o^, 
«oU have almost become suffixes. 

a. Adjectives in -feltg are of double origin. 

1. The real adjective felig < SttU, + soul, as in gIMfelig, leutfeligr gottfeltg. 

2. feUg < fal (see 600, 1) + ig : muWeltg* trubfelig, faumfdig < ^nm* 
Sritbfali etc. It does not belong here at all. 

b. A laige class of adj. do not come under this head, e, ff., ^off&itig, e^Tgeiais; many 
In -fftd^tifli as monbfftt^tig, fd^ioinbfflil^tig.^ They are derivatiyeB of the compound nouns 
^offatt ( < hdchvart, ch and f assimilated), aKonbfud^t, (S^rgei^. 
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8. Pbonohn + ADjBCTiys. 

Ex.: \tlf>ftttMi>, felbflgenu0fam» fel6fllo«, etc, only with felbjl-. 

4. Verb + ADjBcnrE. 

Ex.: toigbegierigi benffaul; many with -mert and -toftrbig : banfmdmm, 

6. Numeral + ABjEcnvs. 

Ex.: eindugig, itodtdi^, ^eif(^neibi9# erflgeborenr ei'stgeboreiir only child. 

6. ADTE3tB + ABjEorrvB. 

Ex.: ^ot^gepTtefeni all-r frifi^» nen-l^adenr too^Ifeilr tool^Igeboren. 

7. Prbpobition 4- AujEcmrBS. 

Ex. : an$etf(^igy ein^imifc^r etngeboren^ native, + inborn ; al^bolb, uberflug, 
^o'rnc^m, u'ntcrt^ttf »o'rIa«t. fUrUc'b does not belong here, fur = as, maU", 
aU litb amUimtn, anfe^ Compare gufrie^en^ at peace, content. 

Derivation of Nmnerals. 

629. Qtoti is probably an old dual, dtveen < zw^ has the distributive 
Buflax ni,+ Eng. twain, twin, + L. bini. With j»o fem., < older ztod, ztoo, 
compare M. Eng. twa, two, also feminine. The numerals, as far as 10 
Incl., can be easily compared witb the cognates of other languages accord- 
ing to Grimm's and Verner's Laws, elf and ^tDelf contain perhaps a stem 
lik, ten, that appears in Slavic. They come from older einlif, zudif. eilf 
is archaic As to stt)5If for imif, common in N. H. G., see 489, 1. 

1. The ending -jtg, < zug + Eng. -ty, differs originally from je^n in 
accent, jc^n < I.-E. *dekm^ L. decern. See Vemer's Law. 

2. ^ttnbert,+ hundred, is compounded of hund-^-rath-; the latter from 
the same stem as SRebe^ Go. rathjaUj to count, hund alone means 100, 
compare L. centum, Gr. Uarov according to Vemer's Law. See further 
Kluge's Diet. S^aufenb < older tUsunt, a fem. noun. It is not an I.-E. 
numeral like all the others. Root doubtful. 

630. The suffixes for the ordinals are really the superlative suffixes 
-to, -sta Only German and Icelandic use -sto. ixotSX- only sprang up in 
the 15th century. Instead of it was used, as in all Germanic dialects, anber 
+ other, a comparative in -ter. Comp. L. aUer, anbcr has not quite died 
out. Comp. sum erflettr gum anbern unb jum britten 9){ale» still used at auction. 
SCd^ ®ottl wie bo(3^ mein erjter xoax, (Inb^ id^ nid^t Icid^t auf bicfer SBelt ben anbcm, 
F. 2992-d. anbeTt$aIb=one and a half ; felbanber=lit. himself the second. 
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i.e., two of them, of us. britt- has the short vowel of the stem ** thriu" 
still In the nenter O. and M. H. G. driu. tt < dd < dj as in Go. thndja^ 
Ags. thridda, + L. ter-ti-ua. bcr |)unbcrtflc was in O. H. G. zehamagdsto, 
fiehanzug being the other word for 100 ; really " ten tens." For erjlr X^it 
gurfl, see 439, 2. 

Numeral Derivatives and Compoiinds. 

631. From cardinals. 

1. MuiiTIPLICATIVBS ; 

Suffixes -fad^, -faltig, e.g., brcifadj, »{crfad^, »ielfad^. In O. H. G. -fad^ is 
only noun, -fad^ expresses a certain number of parts, divisions, = 
n%Ci6^tt*** -faltz-falttg, falti3+ -fold, expresses also varietj besides quantity. 
It comes from the same stem as the verb fatten + fold, and is quite old. 
-fait is archaic now. bopl)elt+ double, is < French, t is "excrescent"; 
in compounds t does not appear : Doppelabler, ^oj^pelgdnger. 

jtt)te- in |tt>iefa(^f jtoicfciltig, comes from older zwi^ + Gr. A'-, L. W-. 

2. Iterattvbs : 

-mal, rare -jlunb, ei'nmal, jtoci'mal, bret'malr mand&mat; clnma'l, **once 
upon a time." -mal is the noun SWaJl+meal, 0. H. G. mdl. Notice ^aber* 
mal(d)*, once more, adverb »aber« = "again;" cin(inal) fiir allemaU ntin^" 
+ " once," is seemingly the neuter N. or Ace., but it is a Gen. < older 
** eines," form which etttji with excrescent t, + once, ** oust." ^ctnd" is now 
rare and so is wjhmb.* Uhland has waflflu'nb" = all the time, ©tunb and 
balb are isolated now ; mal is plaral, being neuter (see 176). 

IXOXiXt now rare, comes from older zmro, zwir6r (r < ?) 

632. From the ordinals: 

1. Adverbs like erflcnd/ jweitcn^, etc., see 555, 2. 

2. Fractions by -tcl < Steil, !Drittcl, SJiertcl, ^iinftel, one t is lost in 
writing, Swanjigflel. They are neuter, of course. irDrittcil*, the full form 
is now archaic. n^xotSXtl" has not come up on account of the late origin of 
^xmit,** ^anbert^alb'' is used, see 530. Notice ber dtoeitle^te, next to the 
last ; bcr DrittlctJtc, third from the end. 

See also syntax, 226-229. 

533. Variattves are formed by -lei < M. H. G. leie^ fem. meaning 
" kind," probably < Romance. The numeral preceding it is iuflected like 
an adjective, maiK^crlci (G.), ftielerlei; »iereTlcl» four kinds, etc. But the com- 
pound is invariable. 
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Derivation and Composition of Verbs. 

534. Ab primitive are regarded all strong verbs except preifen, f^reibeO/ which are 
foreign, and a laige nomber of weak verbs, which are either very old, snch as ^aben, 
fragen, or they are those whose origin is obecore or whose stem no longer appears in 
other primitive parts of speech, e, g., f^oUn, ^offen. All other weak verbs are dmvatives 
except the originally strong that have become weak, e, g.^ walten/ ma^Un, beBen (see 
El.). They are derived from other parts of speech by means of t, the connecting 
vowel representing older i, d, I, which unites tlie verbal Inflections with the root or 
with those words A-om which the verb is derived. (This e may drop out.) The con- 
necting vowel i or j ( < jo) produced nmlaat, which, since the j class was by far tbe 
largest of the three classes of weak verbs, was soon used tliroagh analogy as a com- 
mon means of deriving verbs after nmlaat had ceased to work. Besides the vowel t, 
there occur certain secondary suffixes, some of which have a peculiar force. 

535. 1. Derivation with nmlaufc due, a, either to an old i 
or, 6, to analogy, or, e, to the fact that there was an umlaut 
abready in the noun-stem. 

a, A large number from strong verbs of the IL, III., IV., V., VI. ab- 
laut-series with the strong ablaut, i.e,, with the vowel of the pret. sing., 
and from the reduplicating verbs with the vowel of the infinitive, 
e.g., flogcn < fliepoi, flog, gejIolTcn <jW^an < *fl6tjan, to cause to float, II.; 
fenfctt < pnfeitf fanf, gefunfen, < senken < *8ani^a)i, to cause to sink. III.; 
I^ljmen + tame < zemen <*zamjan, this < z^men, IV., now a weak verb 
Xfcnten; legm < licgcit, lag, gelcgcn, < *lagjan+l&y, V.; fujrcn < fa^rcm fu!^r, 
gefal^ren < vUeren < fuoTJan, VI., to cause to go, to lead ; fatten <fallcn, pel, 
geftttten, < M. H. G. feUen < *falljati, to cause to fall, + fell ; ffird^ten < 
gurd^t ; lawmen < talent; toten < tot ; tr6|!en < *trS8tjan < trost + trust. 

&. J)|lfigctt < 5)!Iug, Brtaen < haun; jdl^nen < B^^n; ^^ffen < I5aff ! ; rfiumcit 
< fHaum ; ojfnen < offen. 

e, grfittctt < griitt ; trfiBen < trftl6c. 

^m. 1. If the strong verb is intransitive then the deri\ative is transitive or 
causative ; if transitive, then the derivative is intensive or iterative, «. g. , f^tvemmen < 
fj^wlmmen, to cause to swim; fe^en < ft^en, to cause to sit; bcten, to pray, < Bitten (?), 
to ask for. The same principle prevails in English : to fall — to fell, to lie — to lay, to 
drink — to drench. 

Sem. 2. j (or i) has cansed certain changes in the final consonants of the stems 
hecause these were doubled before the "lautverschiehung," and when doubled they 
shifted differently from the single consonants. For instance In ipeden — wa^en, beden 
— ®ae^, d <kk < kj, but d^ <k; in ifeen — cjjcn^ Beijcn — 6ei|cn, f(!^nifeeii— ^^ncibcn, 
l^efeen — ^a% j, | < tt, tj, but f < t. Similarly ye^opfcn (for f^e^jfen) — f(^affcn ; ^cnfen — 
^angen, compare Eng. henchman ; W^en — bfid en ; fd^miegen — fd^mficfen ; gefil^e^en — 
(^i(f en. Compare also Eng. drink — drench ; stink — stench. 
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2. Derivation by e without umlaut 

These are late or if old, absence of umlaut is due to the finct that cer- 
tain vowels did not suffer umlaut in certain positions or that the con- 
necting vowel was e or 6, 

Ex.: k^nen < a3a$n# fii^en < %ui, adtm < ^der, formm < Somt, aUem< 
5lUcr. Older are hittn<betSn < beta, prayer ; fafTcn < fa^Sn < fa^; faflen 
< fastdn < fasta; bulben < dulten < dult. Notice the difference between *. 
brudPenr to print, brittfenr to press ; fianfen^ to be ill, frdnfen, to grieve ; mal<* 
Itn, to roll, technical as in a rolling-mill, todl^em to roll, revolve ; txfalttru 
to grow cold — erfdUeiu to take cold. 

536. Derivation by e preceded by a sufiSx, but e drops out 
after 1 and r* 

1. -^tUt intensive force, rare: ^ord^ciw listen + hearken < IJoren + hear; 
fd^ttar^ot + snore < fc^narren. 

2. -ein, always preceded by umlaut if attached to other 
verbs. It is also attached to substantives and adjectives. 

It has intensive, iterative force and, from association with the noun- 
suffix, diminutive and hence derisive force. Numerous in N. H. G. on 
account of the many nouns in -el. Generally umlaut. 

Ex.: betteIn-Hbeg(?)< Uttn, Btttcm pray, ask ; [(^meid^etn, flatter < fc^meidjen 
(rare), smooth ; Idd^eln, smile < lac^en-f- laugh ; frdnfelur be sickly < !ran!ett, 
be sick ; frojlclm to feel chilly < %xt>\t; litUXn, to dally < liebm, liib; fWm* 
meln> cant < fromntr pious ; ^anbeln> to trade < ^anb. 

537. 1. -tt e tt + Eng. -n, on (rare). 

Ex.: btenenf from the same stem, as De- in !£)emut; lemen < the same 
stem as (e^ren; red^nen < O. H. G. rehhanSn, + Ags. recenian; toanteiw + 
warn, < same stem as warren (?) ; 9erbammen» + condemn, also contains 
-n < M. H. G. verdamiieny but < L. damnare. Ckmipare ^ei^nen < Scic^en 
+ token, regnen < fUt^tn + rain, in which n belongs to the noun, see 602. 

2. -ttn, + Eng. -r, has intensive, iterative, and causative 
force. Barely preceded by umlaut ; not unfrequent both in 
Eng. and German. 

Ex. : gliftertt -f- Eng; glitt^, < gUt2e7i < g^en; flimTnem < ftimuictt; 
glimmem + Eng. glin^mer < glimmen; flottem < L. G. 8t6tem < stOten, -H H. G. 
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flogen, + Bug. stutter ; ^dgem < eogm < |U^n ; Pcfeni + Ags. mcerian, to 
trickla 

a. NooDfi botli 8g. and pL , adjectivee and their comparatives in -er have 
started many of these verbs, e. g., faubenw etmeiterttr blatteTU# rdberti/ argenK 
arg; forbenw to promote, forbenu to demand. 

538. -i e r e n, ~t r e n, of Bomance origin, always accented, 
at first only in borrowed words, and then added to German 
noun-stems, -eim, of similar origin, is rare. 

Ex. : Foreign words : fallterett + Ml, rcgfcrm + reign, fhtbleren + study, 
l^antieren^ trade (rather from French hanter than from ^avb, see Kluge). 
if onterfcicn, to paint + counterfeit ; gcbcncbeict, blessed. German stems : 
ifaufitxtn, peddle ; \ioliitxtn, strut ; l^alHeretu In Goethe's Faust : {rrli^telierm* 

a. These were formed as early as M. H. O. in no small nmnbers, bat were most 
numerons during the Thirty Years* War and the first half of the 18th century. Now 
they are excluded, except the oldest of them, from elevated style. These verbs are 
very nomerous in the journals. 

539. 1. -f c n, -e f e n, + Eng. s, < O. H. G. -ison. Eare both 

in English and German. 

Ex.: grinfcn, + grin, < greinen,, M. H. G. grinen; graufcn < O. H. G. 
grutomn < stem grU, G. 0raufam» ®rduel» + gruesome. firai?fcn + Eng. 
grasp. 

a, -fen is hidden in geijen < gitsen < gUiaon < suhsi gU. Compare 
Eng. cleanse < clean, -fen stands for -jen in gacffen < gagzen, mucffen < 
M. H. G. muehzen. 

3. -f (i^ en. This is of douhle origin : 1) From -fen, see 490, 1, b : 
Jerrf^ctt < hersm < herison < ^m, herro; feilfd^en < veiisen < feil. 

2) From -«k, L. so, + Eng. sh, forf^en < forskm ; perhaps in IJafd&cn 
< ^hafskdn, if that comes from a stem Tiaf-, For more examples, see 
457,4. 

3. -jen < older -oien. Has sometimes iterative and intensive 
force. 

Ex.: bujen, i^rjen, erjen, to call thou, you, he ; ^^\vci < a(ii, to groan; It^ 
Ita, to thirst, < lechen + leak ; feufjen < dufzen, from the same root as 
faufen; fd^luci^jen, to soh, M. H. G. duckeen < fc^lutfen. 

a, -enjen in faulenjen < fauir is due to the influence of L. nouns in -enticu 
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4. -i g e n. This is a secondary suffix, starting with verbs derived from 
adjectives in -ig (see 625), e,g,, wurbigcn < wiirbig, notigm < notlg. It was 
felt to be a verbal suffix, hence : enbigen < (£nbef freujigen < Stxvxi, reinigra 
< rein> l^ulbigm < ^ulb. Quite numerous. 

Vebb Fobmation by Means of Inseparasle Pbefixbb, viz.: 

^t-, c tt i-t e x-t ^t-t » e r-, j-r j e r-. Always unaccented. 

540. b e-; b- before I, + Eng. be-. See Set-, 516, 4. 

1. SB c- has lost nearly all local force of "by," "near," "around," 
which is felt still in be^dngen^ cover by hanging, bef(!^neibenr cut on all 
sides, to trim, but in these it approaches already its common force, which 
is intensive : be6auen» befragen^ bege^ren^ Itsvi^itVL, bebedPmr bentfen. 

3. It makes intransitive verbs transitive : fatten— befallen + befall ; rcifen 
(in etnem fianbe) — ein Sanb berctjen, travel all over a country; fasten auf et»., 
but etn>ad bcfabren. This is its most frequent use. 

8. In verbs from noun-stems it denotes " provide with," "make": 
bef(^ubtni provide with shoes ; be^olfern, populate ; befreunben + befriend ; 
betritbenr make sad ; befldTfen^ confirm. Notice certain participial adjec- 
tives which have no corresponding verb, e. g., beTeibt, corpulent ; betagt, 
** full in years ; " belefen* weU read ; or they are isolated from the verb, e.g.^ 
befc^eibenr modest ; be|!attt> holding an office ; befd^affenr conditioned. 

4. It has privative force still in benebmen^ to take away ; {t^ begcben 
(with G.), to give up. Compare Eng. behead and M. H. G. behoubeten, 
for which now entbanvtcn. N. H G. bebdtt))ten strangely represents M. H G. 
b^uiben and beli^en, for which once behonben, to maintain, assert. 

541. e tt t-, e m »>- before f , < O. H. G. int^. See ant-, 516, 3. 

Its force is : 1. ** Opposite," " in return ; " in empfejlen^ recommend ; 
mp^an^tn, receive ; etttgeUen^ pay back, restore ; see sub. 2. 

2. Contrary, ** against," privative, *' away from : " entgelten» suflTer for ; 
entfagen, renounce ; entbinben» deliver ; entfleben, to lack (but see below) ; 
entbetfeur entlaufen. From nominal stems : entgleifeni run off the track ; 
tnttbronenf dethrone ; entvolfenii depopulate. 

8. " Transition into," inchoative " springing from," " out of : " entjlebett, 
spring from, arise ; entbrennen^ to take fire, break out ; entfiblafen^ fall 
asleep. A quite common force. 
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542. e r- < 0. H. G. ir, ar + Eng. a-, see 516, 9. 

Force: 1. "Out from," "upward": w^cbem arise; ewctfenr awaken; 
trforfc^cn, find out ; crflnbcnf to invent. 

2. Transition into another state, inchoative like ent- : erfaltem grow 
cold ; erblfi^ettr bloom ; erbeben, tremble. Many from adjectives : erfranfem to 
fall ill ; erbUnbciw to become blind. 

8. Completion and success of the action : erjagetu erkttelitf to obtain by 
hunting, by begging; very frequent. Compare Eng. arise, abide. ^^^ S^/^ Vt^ 

In certain forms : only pret. erflarb^ past part. erlogen# erpid^t* 

543. 9 e-, g- before 1, see 516, 7, + Eng. a-. 

Force : 1. " Together *' only in few verbs like : gcfricreitr congeal ; gertn* 
ncn» curdle; Qcborcn* to belong; gclctteiir accompany ;'9cfattett» to please. 

2. Frequentative and intensive : geloben^ g^enfen/ ge6ieten# and finally no 
force at all as in the past participle and in verbs like : gebet^en^ gelit|!eln# 
genefenr genie§m« Numerous past part from nominal stems, with the force 
of '* provided with/' see 640, 4: gefHefeUf in boots; geftnntr disposed; 
geflirttt, + starry. 

544. m i f-, + Eog. mis-, as to its force, see 516, 8; as to 
its origin, 453, 1. 

Ex.: tni§glit(fen/ to fail ; mig^drenr to misunderstand ; mipgomten* to grudge. 

545. tter-, fr-, < ver, far, fir. Go. fra, fr, -|- Eng. for-. 

Very frequent. 

Force : 1. ' Through," " to the end/* intensive, " too much : " !»erltcren# 
+ lose, + forlorn ; vergckn + forgive; i5eraltcn» grow antiquated ; vergraten, 
hide by burying ; Jjerbergeitr hide ; »er^)lnbernr prevent ; »erfc^lafen# + sleep 
too long; verfommen, to deteriorate; ^erMu^en, fade; »crjttfiCtt, despair; ^er-- 
llud^enr curse ; verlaufenf scatter ; fre{Ten» to eat (used of animals). 

2. The opposite, the wrong, a mistake : S)crfaufettf »erbieten# »erfii^rett; 
jjerlegcn + mislay, but also (sub. 1) to publish (a book) ; JjerBaiicttr build 
wrongly ; fld^ verlaufen, lose the way ; f!d^ »crl^6ren, to mishear ; f!(^ vcrgret* 
fciii to get hold of the wrong thing ; ((!d^) »ergeBcn» to misdeal (in cards). 

8. Waste and consumption of the object : »crbaucn» use up in building 
(see sub. 4) ; Jjcrfaufciir waste in drinking ; tjcrfpielenr lose, gamble away. 

4 From nominal stems : " change into," " give the appearance of," 
"bring about a certain state of," e.g., verglafeitf glaze, turn into glass ; 
»er0Olben» + gild ; »crftto^ern# ossify ; vcrjucferttf cover with sugar, turn into 
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sugar ; tocrarmeiti grow poor ; ^^erfd^led^tenti make or grow worse ; i^erbauen 
(sub. 3), cover by building in front of. 

a. )}er- in paat participles : i^emanbt, related, but of the regular verb = 
" applied ; " »erf*(itmt, bashful. 

546. jer- < M. H. G. zer-, ze-, O. H. G. zur, zar, zir, + 

Go. tu8-, + Gr. 6vg- + O. Eng. to-brecan, gerbre(i^ett« Least 

frequent of these suffixes. 

Its force is : " separation/' ** scattering," *' dissolution," " to pieces " : 
Ser^autHf cut to pieces; }eTgIiebem# dismember ; }ertrummem# dash to pieces. 

1. If (e- and ^tt- precede other prefixes, separable or inseparable, the 
verb is always an inseparable compound. Ex. : »cru'ngludcn, Uti'tUxad^tx^tn, 
htm^xid^ii^tn* These come from the compound nouns Unglitdi (Sintrad^t^ 
9iad^rid^t. See 547. Notice the difference between beuo'rmunbcn < SJomunb 
(insep.) and bevo'rfleJeiK bwor + lie^en (sep.). 

2. Notice such compounds as au'ferflc^cn, o'nerjie^erii vorau'^uctfftnblgen, in 
which the second prefix is inseparable. The first and second have no 
simple tenses in main clauses. Their past part, are auferflanbettr anersogen. 
The pret. of the third is funbtgte vorau^r but the past part, is toraud)»er^ 
fiuibigt^ without ge-. See 560. 

Compound Verbs. 

547. The first element is either substantive or adjectiye or 
adverb or preposition; the second is always a verb. The im- 
portant questions are accent and whether the compounds are 
separable or inseparable, or both; whether direct or indirect. 

1. Indirectly compounded ar© the verbs derived from compound sub- 
stantives and adjectives. They are inseparable and have noun-accent- 
uation, i. e., accent on the first element. 

Ex. : Je'rbcrgen < ^t^xUx^t, inn ; ra'tfdjlagcn < Otat'fi^lag, council ; wa'II*' 
fal^rten < ©anfa^rt, pilgrimage ; Wfblrfcn < grfi]J|lit(f ; argtto^ncn < SCrg* 
mf^n, suspicion ; UxoxUfommtn < SBiQfimtmen. 

2. That these are not genuine compound verbs their inflection shows. 
The seemingly strong verbs, as in ra'tfd^lagcn, l^eiratctt» etc., are not in- 
flected strong, but weak : xat\6ila%ttf geratfd^Iagt; \)dxaittt, gel^eiratet* Note 
also : ^nbl^abtff ge^anb^bt, not ^anh^ttt, J^'n^abt or ^onb^e^abt. 

3. Under this head come also: 1. Verbs of which the compound sub- 
stantive or adjective is no longer common, e. g., toetterleud^ten < weterUich ; 
rc$tfcrti3cn< rec^t^er^y bra'nbfci^afcnK SBranbfci^aJ. 2. A few verbs which 
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fleem due to analogy with the above and formed hy mere juxtaposition 
of adjective or substantive and verb, e. g., Wbto^ca, tt>iQfa^rm (accent 
doubtful), fcofiiWdtn, lit'hau^tln, toei'dfagen (as if it were from meife and fagen# 
but it comes from the noun m^j^figo, prophet). Principal parts : Ivtbtoftn, 
Iiebfofle# gtliebfofl; fro^Iocfen, gefro^Ucft* 

548. All the other compound verbs are directly compounded, separa- 
ble and accented on the first part excepting certain propositions, see 549, 
which form the only genuine old compounds with accent on the stem- 
syllable of the verb. These and the verbs in 540-646 are the compound 
verbs proper with the original verb-accent. 

1. SUBSTANTTVE + VeBB. 

The substantive is the object of the verb. 

Ex.: fla'ttfinbttt, ^au'^Jalten, tcilncjmen, banffagen, prct^geBen. 

Note.— But for the fact that in certain tenses they are written together and the 
substantive is now according to the ** Bales'* to be written without capital, these 
verbs are no more compounds than the corresponding Eng. to keep house, take place, 
give thanks. As late as early N. H. G. these and the following groups were not treated 
as compounds. 

3. Adjective + Vbeb. 

The adjective is generally factitive predicate, e. g., wa^mc^mctt, ** take 
notice of"; totfd^kgcn, strike dead; frcifprcii&cm declare not guilty; aoU" 
giefettf -[(i^utten/ see 649, 5. 

a. A large number of compounds with substantives and adjectives oc- 
cur only in certain forms, viz., in the two participles and in the infinitive 
used as a noun, e.g., blutfliUenb, ^jfUd^ticrgcfTettr jlltlbefilficft, bad (B^'6n\^xtiUn, 
t>a^ ©tillfd^njeigen* 

8. Adtebb OB Preposition + Vebb. 

The adverb qualifies the verb expressing manner, direction, time. 
The preposition in this case has the force of an adverb. Exceptions 
below. 

Ex.: l^i'nWltfen, Jc'rjolen, na'^ma^cm »oratt'«fefeen, jufa'mmcnfommctt, wo'Jl" 
tooUen. 

549. Separable and inseparable compound verbs occur with 

bttrd), (Mttter), iiter, urn, unter, ^oll, »il>er, tt>iel)en 

a. Inseparable verbs compounded with these prepositions are transi- 
tive, and have the old accentuation of verb-compounds (see 421). Here 
belong also all verbs with Winter-, tt)iber- and a few with »ott-f e. g.^ »on* 
brVngen. These verbs are nearly all old, but some new ones have been 
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formed after them. The force of the preposition has entered into and 
modified the meaning of the verb, so that if the simple or separable 
compound verb was intransitive the inseparable compound became tran- 
sitive ; if transitive, the compound developed a difierent meaning, gen- 
erally figurative, often intensive. As to l^abcn and fcin see 266. 

The separable compounds have not the verb-accentuation and the 
force of the preposition remains literal and intact. 

Very few verbs allow of both compositions. 

1. b u r d^ means + "through," " thoroughly," completion of the action, 
'• filling with," ** to the end of a fixed limit of time," bu'td^bringeiif crowd 
through, penetrate, carry to a successful issue, e.g,, bte j^ugel ifl burd^gebrungenf 
the ball went through. Trans.: I)ie ^ugel ^at bad S3rett burd^bru'ngen/ the ball 
penetrated the board ; ,rVon bem Q^efu^Ie feined ^W^ burc^bru'ngen.'' In irDie 
^* if! bur^ bad S3rett gebrungen'' there is no compound. !£)u'rd^r(^auen» look 
through, cttoad burd^fc!^au'en» see through, understand thoroughly ; buriJ^** 
ta'niin, to spend in dancing, bu'rc^tan^ettr to dance through, to pass through 
dancing ; bu'rd^fel^enr to look through (a hole), hurriedly through a book ; 
the inseparable bur($fe'^en is obsolete, it would bave the force of burd^" 
fd^au'ettf to understand thoroughly. 

2. ]^ i n t e Tf + behind. Separable compounds with l^inter do not really 
occur in good style. In l^i'ntergiegenf -brtngen it stands for ^imtnter = pour 
down, swallow. The inseparable compounds are always figurative and 
transitive, its force is the opposite of straight, " deceptive " : ^intcrgc'^n, 
deceive ; ^intertreibenf to prevent, circumvent ; ^i'ntergel^en would mean the 
more usual ^inter^e'r or Mntena'nge|eti, to walk behind. 

3. fi 16 er = a) separable : over, beyond, across = IJinftbcr; h) in close 
compounds : transfer, covering, a missing, figurative sense, extent of a 
certain limit of time. 

a. fl'bcrfc^cn, cross, take across (a river) ; ii'krge^en, go over. 

6. flbcTjte'^cn, cover with ; iiberna'd^tcn, spend the night ; iibeTfd^rel'bcn, head 
a column or chapter ; it(eTl^5'ren» not to hear ; VihtxW^tn, consider ; u'^erfd^k" 
gen = u'mfi^lagcn, tip, turn over ; but itberfc^Ia'gcn, calculate (expenses) ; 
fiberfe'^en; to translate ; iiberge'^en, pass over, skip ; itberfe'^enr overlook. 

4 urn. a. separable = around, about, again or over, upside down, 
change of place, loss of something, failure. 

Ex.: u'ml^angen (einen^antel), put on, (dn S3ilb) change the place of a pict- 
ure ; tt'mlaufen, overthrow by running ; u'lrtflctben, change clothing ; u'm^ 
fe^reiir turn back ; u'mfommen (viz., um^d Cebcn), perish, u'mbringenr take the 
life of ; fld^ u'mgel^n» take a roundabout course. 
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5. inseparable : literally denotes the encircling of an olject, figiira- 
tivelj it has the force of 1^ i n t e r^ deception : uma'nnett# embrace ; umft^'f" 
feii# sail around, doable ; ttm!(et^cxi# coyer, drape ; umge'^esw avoid, deceive. 

6. untCTf separable: under, down, among (with): tt'nter^Uetu hold 
under, down; u'nttxMa^tn, provide for (figurative) ; u'iiterge(en, go down, set. 

Inseparable, figurative sense : mttr^'lttn, entertain ; uittcrfa'sen (Bat), 
forbid; fl^ unterfle']^€n> make bold; ttnteme'^mciu undertake; vaatiW^tth 
leave undone ; unterlie'gctu to be overcome by. 

6. i» U # separable : + full, always literally with verbs denoting pour- 
ing, filling and similar ones: WUMttim, ]»o'IIgtegen# J^o'Ufd^utten (etn ©efcig), 
bring, pour a vessel full. Inseparable : "to the end," accomplishment : 
^oU^W^xtn, ^cUhxi'n^tn, execute; t^oQe'itbeitr finish, compare Eng. fulfil; 
VoEfo'mmen (part.), perfect. 

7. to i b e r in the sense of '* against " is always inseparable and unac- 
cented, generally figurative sense : toiberle'gen, refute ; toiberfhe'ben (with 
Dative), resist ; &>tberfpre'(i^eni contradict (also Dat.) ; toiberfle'^en, to resist. 

8. wicbcr, separable: "agiun," "back": xoWhtx^oUn, fetch back; 
toic'bcrficbcn, give back ; ©ie'berfagett* say again. Very loose compounds. 
Inseparable : figurative sense only in toieber^o'Ienf repeat ; toibttf^a'Utn, 
&)tberf(^ei'nen also mie^berfd^emenr iot'eber^Scn; usage is unsettled in these. 

a. The difference in the spelling roiber— wieber is quite modem. 

550. Separable and inseparable composition with these adverbs is qaite old, bnt in 
O. H. G. probably no distinction was made in force or meaning. Bven now „^le 
ftuget ^at bad Srctt burd^bru'ngen" and ,Me St. ifl burd^ bad iBrett gebmnoen" amount to 
qaite the same thing. In fact separable composition is no real composition. Many 
still write the prefixes separately before the verb where any other adverb would stand. 
In M. H. Q. the great miyority of our modem separable compounds are not felt at all 
as compounds. Two things have brought about this feeling that they are such : 

1. The substantives compounded with the same element as the verb, e. g., U'mgang, 
^u'rd^fa^it, Wllxvi^, have lead us to associate urn and ge^en, bur^ and fasten, aS and 
(re^n. 

8. When a meaning different from the literal or common one was developed, verb 
and adverb were felt as belonging together, e. g., et»a6 bu'nlf^e^en, to carry something 
through, to the end ; oorfe^Iagen, to propose ; na^f^tagen, to look up a reference, etc. 

a. Very often there is no difference in meaning, but only in construction, between 
the simple verb + preposition and the dose compound, e. g.^ 1, ^ad ^ferb ifl fiBer ben 
(9ra(en gefprungen, = ** The horse has jumped over the ditch,** and, 3, bad $ferb ^at ben 
Oraben fiberfprungen^ The horse has jumped the ditch. In 3, perhaps the act of the 
leap is emphasized, it did not etoim across; in 1, the extent of the leap. Bnt compare 
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also the other, not literal meanhig of ftBcTfpri'nden, tIz., to skip, omit, fai : <I)er Sleifenbc 
^at einen $o{len flierfptungen, the traveller has skipped one item, ^er 9Z. ijl tbtv ben 
l|So{len gefprungen would be meaningless. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

The adverbs are derived from pronominal stems and from 
nonn-stems. 

551. The two suffixes en and er, < older an{a)y ar{a), 
are attached to the stems. 

Adverbs -FROM Pbonominal SxEiia 

1. From the stem of the demonstrative pronoun: 

a. From the stem tar4ha : hax, ha + there, baim + then and benui conj. 
" for/' this doable form is M. H. G., but the difference in meaning was 
only established as late as the 18th century, < older danne, denned which 
have not been explained jet. ^aimen < dannana stands only in irVon 
bannen^ hence. Deflo, see 442, a ; bort < dcMrSt ; bod^ + though (?). 

h. From the stem hi : IJer + hither ; l^in, away ; IJier + here ; "^imtn, 
in ^on f)imtn, hence, ^initn, \)tutt, l^eintr ^euer, see 443, 2. 

2. From the stem of the interrogative pronoun: 

toam + when, tt>etttt# if; toor-, »o + where < wd, w&r; »on waraten + 
whence is rare. For wie + how + why, see 444, 1. SBoru'm < wdr + 
umbe or wara + umbe (?). 

8. From the stem swor- : fo + so ; famt^ sufammen (J)t fonberr aU^ aIfo» fonjl 
< s^inst, sust, 8U8, From various stems : oBcn^ + above ; unten^ unterr + 
under; nib (rare), nieben + beneath ; nun + now; augen; aufer; innen» inner. 

552. Adverbs from Noun-steiis. 

These adverbs are always cases of nouns, the Genitive 
being the most frequent. See 187. 

1. Genitive : al>mH, morgend/ nad^td^ teild^ flugd^ bernjetl^ bernta§enr nid^td. 
9 was looked upon as an adverbial ending and added to fem. nouns and 
even to other cases and whole adverbial phrases, e.g.^ -feitd in many 
compounds: blc'dfeitd, mei'nerfeit^» anerbVngd (really a G. pi.), ^o'xmaU, unter" 
XDt'%^, t'lftmaU, aHertoe'gen. Compare Eng. needs, now-a-days, always, 
sometimes. 

2, Dative: jutoei'Iettr mitten, IJalbcn, trattn(?)r morgcn (sg. ?), a^a'nbcn, Dor* 
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^'nbeitr lufol^tt anflatt. Compare Eng. to-morrow, o'clodc, a year < on 
(in) the jear, a day < on (in) the day, because, asleep, whijom. 

8. Accusative : n>eg (t) + away ; ^eim + home ; maU once ; btetoeilr + 
while ; fiber^ottptf ie^ nie. 

-toeife following at first only after a Gen., later the nninflected noon : 
StoangdwetfCi by force, audna^mdiaoetfe# exceptionally, f!tt(fn)eife# piecemeaL 
Compare Eng. nowise, otherwise, the while. 

4. Instrumental: JeucTf this year< hiujaru; Jeute, to-dtkj < hiutagu ; 
^int < MimM (a Dat?). See 443, 2. 

553. Derivation by suffix: -It n g ^ and -to ii r 1 4^ 

1. -Itngd comes from the G. of noons in -ling and is a late formation : 
rtidlmgdf backward ; bUnbling^r blindly. Compare Eng. sideling, headlong. 

2. -ttfirW + ward is really the G. of an adjective v)ert, wart. It is very 
common after prepositions : l^eimtodrtdf homeward ; toalbto&rtdf towards the 
forest; abmSrtdf downward, aside; )9omaTtd+ forward. 

AnvKEtBS FROM Abjeotives. 

554. Almost all adjectives can be used as adverbs. 

Adverbs with a suffix : 

1. "t, this is now rare but once very frequent < older -o, which was 
probably the A. sg. fem.: 0em(c), fcrtt(c), balbe in Goethe's irSBartc mx, lalbt 

a. Remark here the doublets fajl — fej!, f^on — f^ottr W (rare), — frfijf 
fpat (rare), — fpdt« Those without umlaut are the regularly formed ad* 
verbs from jo-stems. Those with umlaut are adjectives used as adverbs. 
In trtfgCr bfife^ etc., c does not go back to -o, but O. H. G. i< jo, since they 
are adjectives (jo-stems) used as adverbs and not transformed into adverbs. 

3. -li ^ + -Ay, is really no adverbial suffix, but the adjective suffix to 
which the adverbial c ( < o) was added, -tic7ie, -tiho : trcuU(^ — treu + truly, 
faithfully ; tocL^xli^ — roa% gittUd^ — gut, frcitid^, to be sure, — frci ; 6itterU(^ 
— adjective Jitter ♦ 

a. The corresponding adjective in -Itd^ is perhaps no longer in use. 
Compare freiUd^, to be sure — frci + free, 

b. -\x^ has also been added to other stems : einfd^UepUi]^/ $offentli((f )9if>» 
fentU^. 
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555. Adverbs, cases of adjectives. 

GeniUve: 1. red^W, (lnf«, cilcnbdr tjcrgetod, (lew + steadily. 

2. -end from superlatives and ordinals : erflend, ^Sd^ftend^ meiftend/ brit*" 
tend, -end contains the inflection -en of the adjective. 

a. Genitive with excrescent t. Sach are felt as superlatives : iungflf 
UfRgfly nebfl; einfl<?), bat in O.H.G. are doublets einM and eines. Compare 
Eng. once< 6;m» and dial, "onst" ; also amidst, amongst, dial, ^^acrost." 
Pure Gen. in Eng. else < elles, unawares, etc. 

Ban, The above explanation is rejected by Lexer in QHmm^a Diet 

8. Dative, It is hidden in gmar < zewdre, lit. ** in truth," to be sure. 
Clnjeln, singly < einzd by suflBx -U from ein(az) < ein; adj. einje(n-er. 
In adverbial phrases : am Iei(!^teflen« am fc^onflen. In M. H. G. this Dative 
was very frequent, ^.^., in -lichen, -Ungen, etc 

4 Accusative, also in the comparative and superlative deprrees : toenig^ 
t^ielf genug» me^tr mti{l> befterr bik^flr m5$U($fL In adverbial phrases : indbe-' 
fonbtre, furtoal^rf auf d reinfle, fd^onfle. See 300, 2. 

a. Note also those preceded by prepositions : gute^tr +at last, tKben(< 
eii€ben\ sugleii^f at the same time, furba'g or pi'rba§^ farther. 

Peepositions and Conjunotions have the same origin as the 
adverbs, being originally adverbs. 

Three classes of words may be comprised under the head 
of Pabtiglbs. 

Prepositions. 

566. 1. As old and simple prepositions may be r^gazded : ib, att# ouf^ 
audr bet/ »or and fur (doublets), burd^, gegen (+ again), iiu m\X, ob^ su« um (< 
ufnbe\ 

2. Derived by suffixes : -er, -bet# -ttTi mostly from prouominal stems 
and from the older forms ar, dar, tar^ which are probably all three com- 
parative suffixes : itber, itnter^ ^intexr tpteberr au§er. See 551, 8. 

3. A number of nouns and adjectives in the various cases : fta% m* 
mxtf to^^renbr mitteld (mittelfl)^ flait, Un^^, tro^# b<tlben# tDegen^ xoiUtn, ni)id^fl# 
nebfl, (autr m^f s«){fd&ett. 

a. The number of prepositions governing the Gen. is really dif&cnlt to state, be- 
cause, Hfee many of the above and many others, they are really nouns with a O. 
dependent upon them, viz., jwedd/ U^u\^, betreffS, feitend, etc. 
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557. Compound Pbepositionb are generally adverbs, but the 
following may be classed here : 

1. Preposition (or adverb) + preposition or adverb : l^innciK bi-f innen, 
Md < bi + a^ (a^ + Eng. at), ncben <en+ eben. iuttiber ; tntgc'gcn <en-\- gegen 
(t excrescent,) etc. 

2. Noan + noun, or prep. + noon, or pnmoan+noon : sufolge^ several in 
-l^alb and -feit ; auper^alb, ienfeitf anflatt* 

Conjunctions. 

558. 1. From pronominal stems: For ba^ bant/ fOr xottm, taxz, and 
others, see among adverbs, 55L Slber, (Ut^^ ttub, obetr fonbern, tocbcr, sbow 
suffixes. 

2. From nouns and adjectives : falld# 0lei$r ungea^tet^ loeil, toal^renbr and 
others. 

3. Compounds: adverb and preposition: ^t'o^x, fobalb^ mit^in, fomitr 
bal^ety barum, and others. 

4 Preposition or adverb + pronoun or adjective : inbem, fcitbcm, fobagr 
M ba$/ aHeitiy entn>eber < einr- de- weder, one of two ; nui^dbeflotDmigerf 
nevertheless. 

Inteijections. 

559. Interjectious proper. 

1. Joy is expressed by: o^ e, Ifd, iwd&ljc, ^fa, $urra6. Surprise: ei, pof(, 
Ja. Pain by: o|^, »e^e, an, a$, ^u. Disgust: <>fui, ft, ba^. Doubt: ^m, 
^tm, l^um. Commands to be silent are : pfl, bjl, ^ ; to stop or pay at- 
tention ; brrr (to horses), ^eba, l^, l^o, ^oUa, Wolf. 

2. Imitations of sounds in nature ; plum)9d (fall), piff, paff, puff (shot), 
IJui (whizz), baw^ (fall), mu^ (cow), miavt (cat), tpau (dog), IJcpfa (stumble), 
bum — bum (drum). 

8. Burdens of songs : ^ubclbumbct, 3u»i»aIIera, fd^rum — fd^rum — Wrum. 

560. Certain regular words which have become exclamations, often 
oaths in much changed forms : ^alt, ^ttttx, Conner unD ©li^cn, 9>ofetaufcnb, 
^cil, fdxwo, D ic D iemine, ©appermmt, (Saferlot, 3Wctn timmel, Doratermetter 
xt»6f einmaU 



LIST OF ABBKEVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS THAT 

EEQUIEE EXPLANATIONS. 



Aga. = Anglo-Saxon. 

(B.) = Bible. 

(Bo.) = Bodenstedt. 

(Bu.) = Biirger. 

(Ch.) = Chamisso. 

D. = Dutch or Dative. 

(F.) = Hart's Edition of Goethe's 

Faast, Part I. 
Fr. = French. 
(G.) = Goethe. 
Go. = Gothic. 
Gr. = Greek. 
G. T. = General Teutonic. 
(H. and D.) = Hart's edition of 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. 
(He.) = Herder. 
H. G. = Hi^h German. 
(Hu.) = A. von Humboldt. 
I.-E. = Indo-European. 
L. = Latin. 
(Le.) = Lessing. 



L. G. = Low German. 

(Lu.) = Luther's works excepting 
his translation of the Bible. 

M. G. = Middle German. 

M. H. G. = Middle High German. 

N. G. = North German or North 
Germany. 

N. H. G. = New High German. 

O. Fr. = Old French. 

O. H. G. = Old High German. 

(Prov.) = Proverb. 

(R.) = Riickert. 

Rules = the o£Qcial rules for spell- 
ing, see 37. 

(Sch.) = Schiller. 

S. G. = South German. 

(Sh.) = Shakespere translated \jy 
Schlegel and Tieck. 

(Uh.) = Uhland. 

V. L. = Vulgar Latin. 



< means "derived from,'* " sprung from" "taken from." 

> means " passed or developed into," '* taken into." 

-f between a German and non-German word denotes common origin 
or "cognates." In other positions it means " accompanied or followed 
by." 

* before a word means that that form of the word does not actually 
occur, but is conjectured or reconstructed. 

: = :, or : as :, means a relation as in a mathematical proportion. 

I, II, III after verbs indicates the strong verb-classes. 

— between letters means ** interchanges with," e,g., 5 — d^ as in Jo^cr — 
^0^ or c — i as in nc^mcn — nimmjl* 
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The nnmbera refer to the paragtaphe. The nmlants ha^e a separate place, & after 
a, 5 after o, ft after u. 



Ablaat : nature of, 393 ; four grades, 
394,463.2; 496; 497. 

Ablaat senes : and yerb-dasoes, 122- 
129 ; I.-B., 394, 1 ; Q. T., > O. H. G. > 
N. H. G., 395-400; 459-467 ; group- 
ing of. 459. 

Abstract noons : article before, 149 : no 
atlicle, 146 ; 155, S; plnrat of, 171 ; 
62, Bern. 

Accent: 417, 418; degrees of, 419; 
chief on stem-Byllable, 420 • 420, 3; 
. 478, 4; Eng. in Norman-Fr. words, 
420, 8 ; in componnds, 421-423 ; sec- 
ondary, 424; rhetorical, 426; "free" 
in I.-B., 420, 3; in foreign words, 427, 
420, 1; 424, 4; 493,8; 63, 2; charac- 
teristic of Germanic Lang., 478,4; = in- 
tonation, 392, 1. 

Accidence : 38-138 ; Historical Commen- 
tary on, 428-476. 

Accusative: office of, 198; after verbs, 
198>206; two A. after verbs, 199; 
predicate in passive, 202 2; cognate, 
203 ; logical sabject in, 205 ; afwr re- 
flexive verbs, 206 ; adverbial, 207 ; dif- 
ference between A. and G. of time, 208, 
1 ; afl»r adjectives, 207, 1 ; 183 ; abso- 
lute, 209 ; 297, 1 ; by attraction in the 
pred. after lafien, 202, 1 ; after prepos., 
304-306; with Inf., 292. 

Adjective: decl. of, 69-72 ; 436 ; origin 
of strong decl., 437; comparison of, 
73-76, see comparison, compar. and 
snperlat.; 438, 439; used as nonns, 
jQ20, 221, 181 ; gender of same, 160, 
8 : 169 ; 162, 8 ; G. after, 182, 183 ; 
D. after, 194 ; A. after, 183 ; 207, 1. 

Attributive use of, 211-217 ; only 
used attributively, 211 ; nninflected 
n^ed attributively, 212 ; in the predi- 
cate, 218, 220 ; as nonns declined 
strong, 214 : G. sg. m. and n., 216, 1; 
declined weak, 213; 217, 1 ; as nonns, 
221, 1 ; origin of doable decl., 215 ; un- 
settled nsage as to strons^ and weak 
decl., 216, 221 ; after indef pron., 
214; 216, 4; 181 ; after person, pron., 
216,2; twoor moreadj., 212, 3; 217. 
In the predicate, 2 1 8, 2 1 9 ; only used 
in pred., 219 ; position of adjuncts of, 
853 ; accent in certain compounds, 



422, 1-7; derivation of, 622-528; 
used as adverb, 554. 

Adjective danses : nature of, 323 ; 326- 
328 ; 339. 

Adverbial Clauses : natare of, 323, 329 ; 
various kinds of, 330-340 ; see tempo- 
ral, local, clauses of manner and caase 
(332-340), final (338), conditional, 
(340), etc. 

Adverbs : origin of, 551-555 ; < G. of 
nouns, 187, 552 ; + prepos. supplanting 
the person, pron., 234 ; syntax of, 209, 
300 ; after prepos. + noun, 300 ; ad- 
verbs which are only adverbs, 300, 1 ; 
654, 2; adjective as, 30O, 2; 554; 
comparison by, 223, 224 ; relative and 
absolute superl. of, 300, 2 ; nature of, 
801, 1 ; interrogative, 251, 5; relative, 
258, 326, 331 ; demonstrative, 327, 
8; in local clauses, 331, a: position in 
a sentence, 354 ; order of adverbs of 
time, place, manner, 355; accent tn 
compound, 423. 

Adversative Sentences : coordinate, 320. 

A£fHcate : 413, 5 ; 408, 1. 

Alemanic : 483, 1. 

Alphabet : printed and script, 1, 2 ; ori- 

S'n of the G. letters, 360 ; Latin letters 
I G., 360, 3 ; relation to G. soondis, 
361. 

Anglo-Saxon, see English. 

Apposition: < G. of noons, 181 1 179, 
1:317. 

Articles: Inflect, ot 38; accent of, 39; 
contraction with prepositions, 40 • spell- 
ing of, 39 ; 41 ; syntax of, 140^168 ; 
namre of 140 ; general cases of absence 
of, 141-146 ; before proper noans, 
147 ; before abstract noons, 149 ; be- 
fore names of materials, 150 • before 
collective nouns, 151 ; repetition of, 
158. See A., def. and inder 

Article, Def. : infl. of, 38 ; attraction to 
preceding words not prepositions, 41 ; 
contraction with preceding prepos., 40 ; 
relation to Eng. possessive pron., 154, 
243,8; distributive for Eng. "a," 156. 

Article, Indef. : infl. of, 38 ; aphaeresis of, 
41 ; after certain pronouns, 144, 269; 
before certain pronouns, 157. 

Austrian: 483. 
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Auxiliaries: of tense: iufl. ot 110 ; use 
of, 265, 266 ; 283, 2 ; omission of, 
346 ; in passive voice, 273. 

Modal : see inret. pres. verbs ; special 
uses of, 267; verbs of motion omitted 
after, 267, Bem. ; imperative force oi; 
287, 4 ; + pert and pres. inf., 28S, 1 ; 
290; in fa tore, 279, 8, a. 



Bavarian-Aastrian : 483, 2 ; 488, 6, a. 
Bible: 486; 487. 
Brechung : 405, Bern. 



Capitals : initial, 364 ; in pranoans of 
address, 230: in article, 39. 

Cardinals, see Namerals. 

Cases : see individual cases, N., G., etc. ; 
order of cases in the sentence, 352. 

Causal Sentences : coordinate, 321 ; sub* 
ordinate, 337. 

Comparative : see comparison ; use of, 
222 ; by adverbs, 223, 224 ; conjunc- 
tions after, 333. 

Comparative Clauses : 333, 1-3 ; with 
nic^t, 333, 2. 

Comparison: of adjectives, 73-76; 438; 
439; irre^lar, 76, 1; defective and 
redundant, 76, 3; the suffixes, 73, 438 ; 
by adverbs, 223, 224, 222, 1 ; of tviro 
qualities of the same object, 224. 

Compound words : accent of, 421-424 ; 
irr^nlar accent of certain nouns, adjec- 
tives, and prefixes, 422 ; secondary ac- 
cent in, 424 ; 521 : see nouns, a^}.* 
etc. ; 516 ; compared with Eng., 521, 
2.6. 

Compound tenses : 109-115 ; 283. 

Concesi^ive Clauses : 339. 

Conditionals : formation of; 115, 283, 5 ; 
force of; 280, 281, 284, 5. 

Conditional Clauses : tenses in, 280, 284, 
5 ; nature o^ 340 ; several forms of, 
340, 1 J wora-order in, 343, c. 

Conjugation : strong and weak, 101-103 ; 
446,476 ; weak, 117, 118, 447, 454, 
455 ; strong, 120-133, 446,456-469. 

Conjunctions: classification of, 307 ; ori- 
gin of, 301, 558. 

Coordinating : copulative, 319; adver- 
sative, 320 ; concessive, 320, 3 ; cansal, 
321 ; illative, 322. 

Subordinating : in temporal clauses, 
330 ; in comparative clauses, 333 ; 
334 : in consecutive clauses, 335 ; in 
restrictive clauses, 336; causal, 337; 
final, 338 ; concessive, 339 ; condi- 
tional, 340. 

Consecutive Clauses : 335. 

Consonant-declension, see n-declension. 

Consonant-stems: become i-etems, 54 ; 
428, 2 ; 432, 1 ; 432-i35. 

Consonants: description of, 874-389; 
open, 374-381 ; shut, 382-385 ; na- 
sals, 386-388J: compound, 389 ; loncf, 
380, 6 ; cous.-table, p. 167 ; see Grimm s 



and Vemer^s Laws; doubling or length- 
ening of; 389, 5 ; 413, 5 ; 488, 2, c; 
535, 1, B. S. 

Coordinate Sentences: 318; various kinds 
of, 319-322. 

Copulative Sentences: 319. 

Danish: 479, II. 

Dative : office of; 189; as nearer object 
after in trans, and certain compound 
verbs, 190 ; as indirect object after 
trans, verbs, 191; ethical, 192 ; after 
impers. verbs, 193 ; after ac^., 194 ; 
190; snpplinted by prepos. + case, 
195; after prepos., 303, 305, 306. 

Declension : of articles, 38; of nouns, 42- 
68 : 428-435 ; of foreign nouns, 64, 
62, 3; of proper nouns, 65-68: of the ad- 
jective, 69-72; of pronouns, 81-100. 

Demonstrative Pronouns: 88-91 ; use of, 
244-250 • origin of, 442 ; supplanted 
by ^ier and ha + prepos., 251, 2. 

Dependent Clauses, see Subordinate. 

Dependent order of words: 341, 344 ; 
in main clauses, 347, 349 ; the oldest 
order, 349, 2. 

Dialect: and written lancrnage, 390; in 
M. H. G.. 485, 2 ; in N. H. G., 486^ 
487: in tne pronunciation of the edu- 
cated, 390 ; and the public school, 392, 
6. 

Diphthongs : pronunc. of, 32 ; analysis o^ 
372 ; become single vowels, 488, 4 • < 
long vowels. 488, 6. 

Dutch: 481,3; 493,8. 

East Prankish : 482, 8 ; 486. 
Elliptical clauses and phrases: 310 ; 284, 

6, Rem.; 287; 343, d, 2. 
English: 479, III.; 492,4; umlaut in, 

402, 2. 
Euphony: 418, 1. 
Exclamation : G. in, 188, 309, 8 ; order 

of words in, 343, e ; see interjections. 

Final clauses : 338. 

Flemish : 481, 8. 

Foreign nouns : dec!, of, 64 ; gender of, 
163; verbs, 538. 

Foreign words : spelling of, 365 ; ac- 
cent, 427, 420, 1 ; 424, 4 ; in G. word- 
stock, 492-494. 

Fractions: 533,3. 

Frisian : 481, 1. 

Future : formation of, 114 ; force of, 
278; imperative force of, 278, 8; 
287, 8: present with fhture force, 274, 
6 ; condit. for subj. of, 281 ; origin of, 
283,4; 279,8. 

Gender : of nouns and their distribution 
among the declensions according to, 
43 ; syntax o^ 159-169 ; grammati- 
cal and sex, 159, 160 ; concord of tbe 
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same, 165-168 ; aooordinf; to meaning, 
160; according to endingi>, 161; doabt- 
ftil and double, 162 ; cnunge of, 161, 
Bem^ 163; of compound nouns, 164: 
concord of, 165-166; between Hubject 
and predicate, 313, 316. 
GenitlTe: otUce of, 180; varioos kinds of 
G., 180, 1-7 ; partitive Q. passed into 
apposition, 181, 251: supplanted by 

Srepo8» 181 ; dependent upon adj., 
SS, 182 ; dependent upon verbs as 
nearer objecr, 184; as remoter object, 
185: after impersonal verbs, 186; ad- 
verbial Q. of place, time, etc., 187; sup- 
planted by A., 207, Bern.; difference be- 
tween A. and G.^ 208 : after prepos., 
302; in ezclamations, 188. 

German Dialects : classiiication of, 480- 
483; 484. 

German Lanjniage : see Sdif^ftgpracha ; 
history of, 478-494 ; relation to other 
Germanic languages, 480-486. 

German Sounds : analysis of, 366-389. 

Germanic Languages: relation to other 
I.-fiL lan<ruages, 477; characteristics of , 
478: dassiflcation of, 479-484. 

OeruncUve: 107 : 289. Rem. ; 298 ; 469. 

Gothic: letters, 360 : language, 470, 1. 

Grimm*8 Law : 407-415 : G. T. shifting, 
407-410 ; G. shifting, 413-415: mod- 
ifications of, 412 ; in dialects, 480 ; in 
derivative verbs, 535, 1, B. 2. 

Hessian : 482, 2. 

High German : explanation of terms, 480, 

8, a. See South German. 
Hildebrautslied : 485, 1. 

Icelandic : 479, H ; 229. 1 ; 530. 

Illative Sentences : co-ordinate, 322. 

Imperative : 105, 450 ; in strong verbs, 
121 ; personal pron. m, 286, 1 ; future 
with imperative force, 2T8, 3 ; 287, 8 ; 
force of, 286 ; other verbal forms with 
the force of, 287 ; conditional and con- 
cessive force of. 339, 1 ; woi-d-order in, 
343, ft. * 

Indefinite Pronouns : 94-100, 445 : use 
of, 259-263. 

Indirect Speech: tenses in, 282; mood in, 
285; 325,3; 338. 

Indo-European: 477. 

Infinitive: 106, 451; nature of, 288; 
290, 8, b ; perfect, 288, 1 ; imper. force 
of, 287, 1 ; without and with ah, 289- 
291 ; 291, 3-5 ; without %\\, 289, Rem.; 
after certain groups of verbs, 290 ; with 
jit, do., 291, 1 ; as object and subject, 
2yl, 2,3; A. with, 292; as a noun, 
29'5 : govemod by prepos. + ;\ii, 291, 1 ; 
inf. clause, 325, 2, Rem. 8 ; 332, 1; 335, 
1 ; position of two, in dependent clause, 
345, 1 ; position of adjuncts of, 353. 

Insfmraental : 194. 

Interiection.-*: 559, 560. 

Intel i'Ogative Pronouns : 92, 444 ; use of, 
251-253 : D. supplanted by i»o(i) + 
prepos., 251, 2. 



Interrogatiye Sentences: 309,3; Indirect, 
325, 2 ; disjunctive, 325, 2, c ; word- 
order, 343, a. 

Inverted order of words: 341, 343; in 
inserted main clause, 343777 origin of, 
in conditional and in main clauses, 348, 
1 ; after certain co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions, 319 ; in a clause instead of ob« 
9let<^, 5tc5TJ39. 

I-stems : 52-55 ; 429. 

Itetatives: 531,9. 



Jo-stems: 46,2; 428; in adj., 437, 8: 
406,8; 622. 



Eanzleieprache : 486, 487. 



Labialization, 367, 1 ; 370, 4, Rem. 

Language: written. 9^^ SchrifUprachB, 

Law of Finals: 478, y. 

Levelling: natureof, 491,1 : in the strong HS^/ I 

pret., 460 ; in the weak verbs. 454, " ' ' ' 

455. 
Low Frankii>h : 481, 8. 
Low German Dialects: 480, 1; 481; 

> n. G.. 493, 8 ; their relation to the 

written language. 392, 1-3 ; 391. 
Low Saxon : 481, 2. 
Luther: 486,487. 



Middle Frankish: 482,1. 

Middle German Dialects: 480,8; 482; 

488, 3, a ; 488, 4. 
Middle High German : 485, 2 ; transition 

of sounds to N. H. G., 488-491. 
Mi-verbs: 136; 449,1,2; 473-476. 
Modal Clauses: 332. 
Modal Auxiliaries. See Auxiliaries. 
Mood : see subj., imper. ; in adjective 

clauses. 328. 
Multiplicatives : 531, 1. 



N-declension : of nouns, 47, 61, 62, 
432-435 ; of adjectives, 69, 213, 215. 

Narrowness of vowels : 367, 2. 

Negatives: 309,1; double negative, 309, 
1 ; in comparative clauses, 333, Z, 

New High German : 485, 486. 

Nominative: 178,179; absolute, 297; 
predicate. 179: A. for, in pred., 202, 1. 

Normal order of words : 341, 342 ; in 
subordinate clauses. 345, 2; after co- 
ordinating conjunctions, 343, 2 ; when 
the subordinate clause precedes, 343, 8; 
348, 2 ; 343, e ; 358. 

North German : see Low G. 

Norwegian: 479,11. 

Nouns: decl. of, 42-68 ; systems of nonn- 
decL. 42 ; distribution of nouns among 
the three declensions according to gen- 
der. 43, 433 ; general rules for noun- 
decl., 43 ; strong dccl. of, 44-60, 428- 
431 ; weak decl. of, 61, G2, 428, 9 ; 
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432 ; mixed decl. ot 63, 435, 1 ; nse 
of cases, see individual cases; deriva- 
tion of, 496-616; composition, 517- 
521 . gender of oompoond, 164 ; ac- 
cent of , 4 2 1. 42 2. See Nnmoer, Proper 
N., Foreign N., Atetract N.. Oompoond. 

Number: Singular and plnral of noans: 
pi. the basis of dassiflcation of strong 
nouns, 44 ; no sign, 45, a : umlaut, 
45,6; -e, 49-55; -ec, 56-^0, 431; 
(e)n, 61-63 ; pL in -&, 60 ; irregular, 
51, 172, 173 ; double forms, 58, 162, 
4; 431, 9: of abstract nouns, 171; 
nouns only in pi., 174. 

Sing, ov- pi. after nouns of quantity, 
etc., 175 ; why sing., 176 ; sing, where 
Eug. pi., 177 ; siug. neut. of pronouns 
refer to masc, fern., and plural nouns, 
168,313. 

Sin^. and pi. of verbs : 311 ; pi. after 
a collective noun, 312 ; ** pL of majes- 
ty," 311, 2. 

Numerals: 77; infl. of, 78: when in- 
flected, 226, 227; cardinals, 77-79; 
pi. in -e, 227 ; in -er, 228, 3 ; ordinals, 
80, 211, 680, 532 ; infinitive, 100; 
derivation of, 629^83. 



Old High German*: 485. 

Ordinate: see Numerals. 

Orthography : division into q^Uablefi, 36; 
regulated by government, 37, 361, 2 ; 
historical notes on, 360-365; umiaut- 
sig^s, 362; on the marks to show 
length, 363 : on use of capitals, 364 ; of 
foreign words, 366 ; government rules, 
37. 

O-stems : loae sign of the pL, 47, 51, 
428. 



Participial Clauses : 294, 4 ; 332, 1. 

Participles : 102, 107, 453 ; use of, 294 
-297 : position of adjuncts of, 353. 

Past part, without gc-, 108, 113, 
453, 2; 470, 528; isolated, 129, 
Rem. : 131, Rem. ; 524, 4 ; imper. force 
of, 287, 2 ; passive force of, 295 ; act- 
ive force of, 295, 2 ; 296 ; dependent 
upon fomme n. l^etlcn, etc , 296 ; of 
verbs of motion, 296; absolute con- 
Btruction, 297. 

Pre8.part.,274,6; 283,8,4: 294,453; 
in compound tenset*, 283,1, 2; 351. 

Passive : see Voice. 

Perfect: formation of, 112; force of, 
276; with future perf. force, 279, 2; 
Eng. perf. — G. pres., 274,4; impera- 
tive, 286, 1 ; infinitive, 288. 

Personal Pronouns ; 81, 82, 440 ; syn- 
tax of, 230-235 ; gender of. 81 ; use 
of, in address, 230-233 ; repetition of, 
233, 2 : omission of, 233, 1 ; sup- 
planted by other pronouns and preposi- 
tions, 234 ; in the imper., 286. 1. 

Phonology : 360-427 ; orthography, 360 
-365 ; analysis of sounds, 306-389 ; 



as standard of pronunc, 390-392 ; pho- 
netic laws. 393-417 ; accent, 418-427. 

Plattdeutsch : 481, 2, a ; 484. 

Pluperfect : formation of; 112 ; force of, 
277; relation to Oondit., 280, 281, 
284,5. 

Plural : see Number. 

Popular Etymology : 494, 8,'8. 

Possessive Pronouns : 85-87 ; syntax ot, 
239-243 ; origin of, 441 ; compounds 
with, 87 ; used substantively, 240 ; 
repetition of, 241, 242, 2 ; relation to 
def. article, 154, 243, 8 ; supplanted by 
demonstr. pron., 242, 1 ; uuiuflected, 
239, 243, 1; after G., 180, 4. 

Predicate, 308 ; concord of subl. and 
pred., 311-317 : number of vero after 
collective noun, 313 ; when subjects are 
connected by conjunctions, 311, 314 ; 
person of verb when subjects are of dif- 
ferent persons, 315 ; position of, 350, 
351. 

Prepositions : syntax of, 301-306 ; nat- 
ure of, 301, 1, 2 ; 556 ; classification 
of, according to ca^es, and treatment of. 




tng I^. and A., 305 ; general position of, 

357. 
Present: infl. of, 103: of weak verbs, 

118. 447 ; of strong verbs, 121, 456 ; 

O. H. G., 446 : of prei. -pret*. verbs, 

134 ; nses of, 274 ; periphrastic^ 274, 

6; imper. force, 287, 8; formation of 

present-stem, 457. 
Preterit : infl. of, 103 ; weak, 454 ; 

strong, 458 ; levelling in. 460 ; double 

Bubj., 125, 126. 464,8 ; 129 ; of pret.- 

pres. verbs, 134, 470* force of, 275 ; 

relation to condit., 280, 281, 284, 6; 

tnd. for unreal subj., 340, 3. 
Pret. -pres. verbs : 134; 135; 108,2; 

267 ; 470U.472. 
Pronouns: inflection of, 81-100, 440- 

445; syntax of, 230-263; concord 

with noun, 165-168, 235; origin of; 

496 ; position of; in the sentence. 352, 

e ; neut. pron. refers to masc. or fcm. 

nouns, 168 ; neut. pron. one of two 

accusatives, 199, 1, S. See reciprocal, 

possessive, etc., separately. 
Pronunciation: of letters. 1-37, 366 ; 

standard of, 390-392 ; disputed pointH 

in standard, 391 ; Hanovciian and N. 

G., 390, 4 ; 392, 1-3 ; dialect in, 390, 

1-3. 
Proper Nouns: decl of, 66-68; article 

before, 147, 155, 1 ; gender of; 160, 2, 

with Rem. ; 164. 



Question: gee Interrogative Sentences. 



Reciprocal Pronouns: 84, 197, 206, 

238. 
Reduplication : nature of, 458 ; in Vn. CI. 
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of TorlM, 180, 131; In the present, 

457,3. 
Beflexiye PronoonB : 83, 237 : personal 

for, 237, 1. 
Belatiye Glaaeee : eee AdjectlTe CI. 
Belatiye Prononns : 93 ; use of, 254«> 

258 ; origin of, 254 ; snpplanted by 

adverb» and oonjonctions, 257, 258, 

326, 327. 
Restrlctiye Clauses : 336. 
BonndnesB of vowels: 367, 1 : In & O., 

391, & 
Bones, 492, 8. 
BaekmnlmU: 402, S; 450. 



Scandinavian, 479, IL 

Sehrittspracfu: 390; 485, 2t 486, 487. 

Sentence : stmcture of simple, 308 ; con- 
stitnents o( 308 ; arrangement oC see 
word-order: various kinds of main, 
3Q9 ; 284, % ; 286 ; eomponnd, see co- 

' ordinate and subordinate. 

Shifting of mutes : see Grimm's Law. 

Shifting of spirants : see Vemer^s Law. 

Silesian : 482, 6. 

Singular: see Number. 

Slavic : 477 ; 481, 2, Bern. ; 482, 4-6. 

Sonan^: 376. 

Sonth Frankish : 482, % 

South German Dialects : 480,8; 483; 
488, S, a ; 489 ; 490, 1, a : relation to 
the written language, 391, 392, 4. 

Suabian : 483, 2. 

Subject ; 308 ; concord of, and predicate, 
311-317 ; position of subject and verb, 
341, 356. 

Subjunctive : kinds of, 284 ; potential, 
284, 3; 325, 2. Bern. 1 ; 325, 2 ; 328 ; 
in conditional clauses, 340, 448. 

Subordinate Sentences : 318, 323, 324- 
340; word-order in, 343, ei 344- 
346; 350, Bern. ; omission of auxil., 
346 ; position of, 358. 

Substantive Clauses : 323-325 ; nature 
of, 323 ; various kinds of, 325 ; nor- 
mal order in, 345. 

Superlative : see Comparison • use of, 222 
-225 • never uninflected. 222 ; absolute 
and relative, 222; applied to two ob- 
jects, 225; of adverbs, 300^ 3. 

Surdness: 376. 

Swedish : 479, IL 

Swiss : 483, 1, a. 



Temporal Clauses : 330. 

Tenses : simple, 101, 103, 448 ; use of, 
274, 275, 283. 

Compound: 109, 112-116, 276- 
281 ; origin of, 283 ; position of sepa- 
rable pr^x, 351. See the separate 
tenses. 

Thuringian : 482, 4. 

Time : modes of entiessing time, 226 ; 
G. of; 187 ; A. of; 208. 



Umlant : rigns of, 31, 362 ; as a s^ of 
the pi.. 45, h\ 48: in comparison oi 
adij 74; in pret. svli^. of strong verbs, 
121 ; in the mes. of strong verbs, 127, 
Bem. ; 129, Bern. ; 130, Bern. ; 131, 
Bern. I 404 ; nature of, 401 ; in Eng., . / 
402, '^ flpiead of, 488, 1 ; in derived 'f 
verbs, o36. / 

Upper Saxon : 482, ft. 



Varlntives: 533. 

Verb : principal parts of, 102; mfl. of, 
103 ; personal suffixes of, 104, 118, 
121, 449; classification of, 264; ir- 
refnilar weak, 119, 454, 455; weak 
veibs are derivative. 117, 1. 

BednplicaUng: 130, 131,458; non- 
thematic, see mi-verbs ; anonmlous, 
134-136. 

Compound : 137 ; D. after, 190 ; A. 
after, 198, 547-550; accent in, 421. 
Beflexive, 138 ; 197 ; 206 ; 236, 2; 
264. 

Impersonal : snl^ect of, 236, 1, 2, 5 ; 
cases after, 186, 193, 205 ; G. after, 
184-186 ; D. after, 189-193 ; D. or A. 
after, 196, 200 ; A. after, 198 ; two A., 
199, 201 ; neuter, 179 ; trans., 191, 
264 ; intrans., 264. 

y. of motion : oomp. tense of, 265, 4: 
266 ; 283, 3 ; 290, 2 ; past part, of; 
296; see Kumber, Predicate, auxil., 
pret. pros, verbs ; person of, in relative 
clauses, 326 ; position of, 341, 350, 
Bem. ; derivation of, 534-550. 

Yemer's Law : 411, 412, 416. 

Voice: passive, infl. of, 116; construc- 
tion in, 179.2; 202, 2; 268-273; 
replaced by reflexive construction, 272 ; 
onsin of, 273 ; in Go., 283, 1. 

Yowel-declension : see Koun, strong ; 
428^31. 

Vowels: quantity of, 33-35, 488, %b\ 
analysis and description of, 367-373 ; 
vowel-table, p. 162; general remarks 
upon, 373; doubling of, 33,363,4; 
connecting v. in conjugation, 118; 
449, 2; 454, 2, 8 ; in ablaut, 393- 
400 ; in umlaut, 401, 402, 404 ; in- 
terchanges of, 403-406; lengthening 
of, in W. H. G., 488, 2 j shortening o^ 
488, 3; diphthongization of long v., 
488, 6. 

Vowel- stems : see Vowel-Declension. 



Wordformation : 495-559; substan- 
tives, 495-521; prononns, 496; ad- 
jectives, 522-633; verbs, 534-550; 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
551-558; interiectluns, 550. 

Word-order: 341-350; normal, 342; 
inverted, 343 ; dependent, 344. See 
these separate heads; in poetiy aod 

W prose, 359. 
ord-stock: 492-494. 



WORD-INDEX AND GERMAN-ENGLISH 

VOCABULARY. 



The first contains a list of the Qerman and English words, prefixes and suffixes 
specially treated in the grammar. Also the strong and irregolar verhs with the princi- 
pal parts, and the second or third pers. sing, of the pres. ind. and the imperative sing., 
if fhey are at all pecaliar. 

The nmlants have a separate place, & after a, 5 after o, fi after u. 

The nnmbers refer to the paragraphs. I., II., ni., etc., mean the strong verh'Classes 
and ahlaut series. 

After the snhstantives the gender (m., ».,/■) and the plural ending are always indi- 
cated of the strong noons, the gender and w. (= weals) are given after the weak nouDs. 
When there is no pi. sign at all, it is indicated hy -. When the co<<:nate Eng. word is 
rare, or when its meaning difllers quite widely from the German word, it is placed after 
the common Eng. meaning. 

The Yocahulary is meant to cover all untranslated single words and illustrative sen- 
tences as far as § 147, except the foreign words 62, 8; 63, 2; 64. 

If weak verbs must have the connecting vowel this is indicated by the preterit. 
- after a word means a prefix in composition, before a word it means a suffix. 



a, pronunc. of, 3; description of, 371, 4; 

quantity of, before x, vt, rb, 33, 488, 2 ; 

in ablauts., YI., 459, 4 ; in ablauts. I.- 

V., 459. 
a, in Engl, phrase *^ so much a pound,^' 

156. 
?la8, »., pi. Sfcr, carrion, 
ab, from, 303, 1 ; 516, 1. 
aber, but, 60,+ word-order. 343, 2; 366; 

compared with fonbent, 320, 2 B 
aber-, 516, 1. 
ab^anben, lost, 429, 1. 
ab'f^elbcn, to copy, see fc^reibcn. 
8lbt, «i., ^e,+ abbot. 
aib, alas, 60; 559, 1. 
adpten, with G., to attend to, in 82; (a^s 

tete). 
at, as sign of umlaut of a, 362, 2. 
aeu as sign of umlaut, 362, 2. 
«fter-, 616. 2. 
^-aat. noun-suffix; fern, gender, 161, 2; 
V t 163, 6. 
I . ' ;i."^ «if pronunc. of, 32, 372. 1. 
v\ ^ ott,+all, 100; def. art. after, 144; neuter, 
• 168; use of, 261; accent, 422, 5. 

atitin, conj.f hut; + word-order. 343, c. 
oiler-, +superl., 222; accent, 422, 1,5. 



aderbingd, certainly, 562, 1. 
ttllcrCie'bfl, charming, very lovely, 222 ; 
422, + Shakspere^ cUderliefest. 

attm&^Iid^; gradually, 526, 8, e. 

ol^, before a predicate noun, 179 ; in ap- 
position, 317; before a relative pronoun, 
327, 3 ; in temporal clauses, 330, l; 
in comparative clauses, 333, 343, c; 
after comparative, 333, 2 ; after adjec- 
tives, nic^tS; anber-/ 333, 2, a, 8 ; + la^, 
333. 3. 

att,+old, etym.f 453, 1. 

Wltcr, »., -, age, old age. 

am < an bera, +on the, 40. 

-am, nonn-suf., 501. 

8Imt, «., -cr, etym., 516, 8. 

an,+on, 305, 3; 306,1,2; compared with 
auf, 300, 2. 

an < an ben, 40. 

an'binben, to tie, pee blnben. 

-anb, noun-suffix, 505. 

onbcr-, + other, 94 ; accent in corap.,423, 
1; etym.^ 445, 3; in comp., 530. 

onbevt^atb = IJ, 530. 

anmut,/., no pi., grace; gender. 164, a. 

an^(^reiben, to write down, charge, see 
tt^relben. 
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cmftatt, 4- instead of, 302, 1; ^ju and inf., 

i^Ol, 1, R.J 332, 1. 
Vnt-, 516, 8. 
-ant, 605. 

SIntwort,/., «(;.,■(- answer; gender, 164, «. 
SCrnif m.. -€,-•- arm. 

9(rmutf /., nopl,y poverty; gender, 164, a. 
-atr 511, S, a; in neat, foreign nouns, 

163, 1. 
9tem, m., -4, noitf , breath, 47, 1; 501. 
atmen, to breathe. 118, 1: (atmete). 
an, pronnnc. of, 32 ; analysis of, 372, i; 

origin of, 488, 6; 400, 6. 
wx^, also, -f- eke ; m relat. danee, 03, 4 ; 

with menn, ob, 330. 
auf, + noon, 305, 8 ; compared with on, 

300, S; +ba^, in order that. 338. 
mt'fcrfle'^^en, to rise again, 546, 8. 
ou'frtc^ten, to erect, (-rtc^tete). 
auge, n., -8, -n, +eye. 
o-nmlant, see &, e. 
aud;+ontof, 303,9. 
ou^er, besides, 303, 3: +ba|, 336. 
ajt, /, ^, +axe, 491, S; 512, 2. 
ft, pronnnc. of, 31; 362; 371, 2, R. 3; 

see nmlant. 
A^eU/ to bait, corrode, + etch, 535, 1, R 2. 
All; pronnnc. of, 32; 372, 8; origin of, 

488, 6. 
6u|cr-, + onter, 76, 2. 



fi, pronnnc. of, 4; description of, 385, 2; 

flnal, 385, 8; ,MxM" h, 383, 1, R; 

392, 2; Eng. correspondents of, 408, 2; 

413, 2; 490, 6. 
B-, see be-; 557, 1 ; 414, 8. 
hadzn, but gebacfeti/ + bake, YL, 129 ; (^lhd% 

bftte) ; in comp., 528. 
SBab, ».. -««, -cr,+bath. 
SB«lfe<n), m., -, beam, 46, 4. 
SBanb, «... 58; i/i., 162,4; 496. 
aSanbc, /.,«>., + band (of robbers, etc.). 
-bar, CK^.-stifflXt 526, 1 ; accent, 424, 

l,ft. 
Barm^e'tjig; mercifhl; accent, 422, 8. 
b<k|, more, very,+better, 76; etym.^ 439. 
SBauer, m., to., farmer, 62, 2 ; 63; strong, 

-, builder; fi., -, cage. 
SBau, m., -e, sec also 51. 
Saum, m., — e, tree,+beam. 
193&T, m., «;.,+bear. 

6c-,+be-, by, 108, 3; 540, 1; see bet. 
beben, tremble, etffm.., 457, 8. 
bebarf, see bebdrfen. 
bebcdcn, to cover, + deck, 
bebient, etym,, 205, 2. 
bebinat, past part., conditioned, 125.1. 
bebttrfen, + Q., to need; for infl. see 135, 2. 
befeblen, befaM, befobten, to coramaud, Iv., 

127; (bcpe^tlt/ befiebt. befoble). 
SBefelHgung, /., w., foniflcation. 
beflet^en, bejiiB, bemHen, I., 122, 1; refl., to 

apply oneself to ; (bu beflci^efl, bit or er 

bcjieftt). 
beftettnben,+ befriend; (befteunbete). 



Begeben, refl.,+0., to give up, 540, 4; see 

gcben. 
(egtnnen, begannr Begonnen, + begin, m., 

125, 2 ; 454, 8 ; 457, 2 ; (begdnne). 
be^aupten, to assert, 540, 4; (be^auptete). 
bei, -i-by, near, 303, 4; in comp., 516, 4. 
beib-, -t- both, 100: nse of, 228. 
99eiiir n., -e, leg, •»- none, 
beifammen, together, in the presence o£ 
beilen, bis, gebiffen, + bite, 1, 122, l ; (bu 

bei|eft, bu or er bei|t). 
bcUcn, + to bait, canterixe; etym.^ 535, 1, 

Belefen, past part, well read, 540, 3. 
beUen, boO, aeboUen,-*- to bark, Yin., 133; 

(10. and btafl). 
bene^men, take away, 540, 4; see ne^men. 
bequem, convenient, comfortable, + becom- 
ing; 409,3. 
bergen, barg, gebotgen, hide, IIL, 125, 3 ; 

397; (birgft, biig, b&tge and bftrge). 
berttten, past part., mounted; 524, 4.' 
berjien, barft, gebotilen; + burst, m., 125,8; 

(bu birttejl; bu or er birfl, birfl or berfte ; 

bdrfle or b&rfle). 
93efagt(er), the afore -i- said 146, 1. 
befil^eiben, modest, past part., 524, 4. 
beffer, beft, + better, best, 76, 1 ; 439 ; 

300, 2. 
befud^t, frequented, 74. 
betcn, to pray; (betete). 
Setr&bnisi,/. or n., -tffe, sadness, grief, 
©ctt, n., -e^, -en, + bed ; ju — + to — or 

in—, 

beugen,+bow 488,5. 

beraegen, bewog, beioogen, to induce, Vm., 

133 ; (bewegfl, be»ege). 
bid, Eng., 396. 
btegen, bog, gebogcn, bend, TI., 124, 2; (^n 

bcugfl, rare). 
33lcne,/., «;., +bee, 455, 2. 
bieten, bot, geboten, offer, II., 124, 2; 396; 

408, 2; (er bletet and beut). 
binben, banb, gebunben,-t-bind. III., 125,1; 

496; (cr binfcet). 
btnnen, within. 303, 5; 557, 1. 
JBinfe, /., w., + bentgrass, 400, 2. 
53irne,/., w., + pear, 435, 8. 
bid, till, until, prepos., 304, 1 ; eoi^J.^ 330, 

8; etym.. 557, 1. 
bitten, bat, gcbcten, ask, +bid; V., 128,2; 

199; 233, 1; 457, 1; 466; (er bittct). 
blanf, shining, 74. 
blafen, blieS, geHafen, blow, Vn., 130, 1; 

(bu biafefl, bu or er Wftft), 
bla|, pale, 74. 

S3Iatt, n., -««, -s^-er, leaf, + blade. 
blau,+blue, 74. 

bl&ttern, to tnm the leaves of a book. 
?Btet, n., nopl.t lead, 
biclben, blieo, geblieben, remain, I., 122,2; 

+ inf., 290, 3. 
bleitben, f>Mh geblt(^en,+ bleach, I.. 122, 1. 
93iate, + blowth, blossom ; etym,, 430, 1. 
©ote, m.^w.f messenger. 
SBoot, n.,p/. ffl6te,+boat. 
©Bfetptd^t, m.y pi, -e or -er, rascal, 57, 3 ; 

59. 
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tKi'mit, ^ 
. Zianl.r' 



triiui^B, Deed, compared with ciflHtn, 

BRKKim, 429, 1. 
fb™k,lV., 181; 

0, + bnrn. 119, 1; 

, + bring, lie, 1; 

n, iSruniitn, veil, 

i IBvSaiiK,/., «.., 



tBu?r,+"biiU,'!«cie«.3. 
turn, varie^Ieil, 14, i. 
%UTS./.. u., cutle, 391; in CO 
»mfd|. m., -t, anil w., (bUow, 



I; In forel^ wiitcI»,389. t. 



Ij dBBCiipIlano^STa; qtiuiti:;Dl' vowel 
before, 30; Bng.corTBBpondBDiaof, 410, 
a; 414,8} 410, 1,8; 490, S; d-a. 
418; *-f, 493,4; 4-r, 638. l.R.i 
eh. a«r. corrcsponcl. oT. 414, 8; 030, 1, 



b, pninnnc. of. 7, 386, 3; deiCripUon of, 
384, S. Bng. oarreapondenle ol^ 410, 1; 

ta, + tfaero, adr.; before ■ prepor. begln- 
nlnz with ■ vowel, (at: in Rial. cIsdw, 
ass, a»7,i; in IocuIcIiuhb, 331. a; 
= becuse, since Id cauxal clRaBCs, 337; 
~ M. When Id lempornl claasea, 330, 1, 
S; itym., SOI, 1; alter demonstr. piun., 

Tioft,!!, -n, Toor. + ^h»tth. 



iHie.t-thst; scetti; peculiar nee of, 1 

Ibr a., 183. 
bat, * that. eonj. ; In snbetantlvo clu 

330 ; t nl6l ~ withont 1- put cla 

33a ; In oibei adverbial ciausee, 3 

33e, Ssa 
Mui^t, Bee 



enffli, 611, S. 



bfrnungioAUl, notwlth>tsndlDg,prep., 30^ 
S; 40s 



SmCiniil, n., monnment; for 
bfnn, -I- then, for, 301, 1 ; ca 
tlon,391.33'7) afiercumE 
1; Id restrictive clooeae, Si 



18; orlKin o/. 

l^r^'+'thB, def. art., 38-40; demonstr. 
pronoun 88. 448; lengthened forme io 
tn, ti, 244, e; relal, pronoun, 83. 

biion baBi so Ihkt, 330. 

Knn (Q. pi.), 88, 93. 1; use of. 844, 1. 

bii(nt-,8¥,89. 

bttgtRolt Mi, In such B nunner that, 335. 

tttjtniat, he, tliat one, 91, 1; a47. 

t«ii(lbe, -ielbiaf, the ^me, 01. 
kmiKil, 4^ while, 330. 
tt«, tti, bencn, 89, 

l«hc, -i the, 442, a; mrrelatire of it, 

3«4. 
brnAKbantdt. 119,3; 404. S. 
btutfeb, Oerman O-Dutch), 413, 1, a. 
Ztrutfiliitib, n., OeimaDy. 
-dee, Ger. correepondenls of, 413, 4. 
Itdjtet. wi..-, poet . 
tlit,»thee Accof bii,;.v. 
bit, + the. fsm. def. art., see bcr. 
bt(«, tlMa}, + this, 9« : elim., 443 ; nee 

oT, 340, 346; Ml mi \>ai, pmi. tt*r,,i; 

flupplanted by adverb +prepoe., 34<l. 






iiaorfun8,si 



dtbmiacn, lU,, : 



ioii, adv.. ret, after all, -t though, 343, (. 

IiaosTel, /., -f, 'dlstre'ee. 

iff, 18078, 133; (brJlS or Sc^diT; 
biiUrfl, bu and cr biii^l, brl[^, also weak, 
brtfiMl, birt*0. 
bdegm, Mana. gftiiingdi, 10 poneirale, ni., 

brt[t-,iti;ird,4lO,l; 530. 
litmfHi, to print I - „ . „ 
bnWcB, to preBB f 
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bumpf, hollow (soimd), + damp, mnsty 

(air), 74, 5. 
buntei, dark, compar. bunfler. 
burd^^f + tbroagh, 304, 3 ; compaf. with 

t)on, 269 ; with mltteld and mtt, 302, 7 ; 

separable and iiisep. prefix in comp. 

verbs, 549, 1. 
(Dutt(^UiU(l6t, /m tt^M Serene Highness, 
bfinfen, bttncte, aebdnft, impers, verb, it 

seems, + (me) tninks, 119, 3; 454, 3. 
bftrfen, burfte, geburft, to be permitted; infl., 

135, 2; past part, 108, 3; ase of, 267, 

8; etym., 416. 



C/ pronnnc. of , 8 ; descriptioii of, 371, 1- 
8; unaccented, 371, 3; 485, 3; si^n of 
length, 33, 363, 1 ; sign of nmlant, 362 ; 
before t, rt, rb, 33, 488, 3; sign of plu- 
ral, 47, 49, 51, 52; in cardinals, 227; 
in the a4}.-aufitee8 -ii, -tv, -en, 71; con- 
necting vowels in conjugation, 118 ; 
in case-sufflx, 43, 46 ; derivative e in 
▼erbs, 535, 536 ; secondary before r, 
491^; e -i, ie,127,128,403; e — 6, 
489,1. 

-€ in imperative, 105; 118, 3. 

>€ in nouns < a^., 498, 1; gender of such 
nouns, 161, 3. 

-e in ^o-stems, 46, 47, 51, 437, 8 ; 498, 
3 ; gender of Huch nouns, 161, 8. 

-t in adverbs, 554, 1. 

edit, genuine, etym.^ 488, 3, a. 

(Sae,/., w.^ comer, + edge, 413, 4. 

ebel, noble, 404, 71. 

c^e, before, + ere, 76, 2, b ; 439, 3 ; corfj., 
330, 3. 

ei/ proDunc. of, 32 ; analysis of, 372, 8; 
origin of, 488, 5. 

-ei, noan-Butfix, 498, 3 ; gender of such 
nouns, 161, 2. 

eibam, w., -c, son-in-law, 47, 1 ; 501. 

-eicn, verb-sufllx < French verbs in -ier, 
538. 

eigen,+own, ««{/., 470; 471, 6; 524, 4. 

eiaentdmU(!^, accent and meaning, 422,3. 

eilen, to hasten. 

eim < etnem, D. of ein, q, v., 41, 1. 

@imeT, pail, etym.^ 398. 

ein, 4-a, one, indef. art., 38, 41; after xotXin, 
»a3 fOr, 92, 3, 8 ; indef. pronoun, 72, 
95, 259, 200; ein pat/ ein loeiiig, a few, 
a little, 100. " 

etit/ ad/o.^ + in; — unb wx%, + in and out; 
528, 7. 

einanber, -i one another; uninflected, 84. 

einaeboren, for two meanings see 528, 5, 7. 

etmg-, iwd^. p/wi., some, 95 ; (w^., + 
united. 

ctnmol,+once. 39, 41, 

et'nne^men, take possession of, see nel^men. 
In 85 ^enommen ein for eingenommen by 
poetic license. 

(Sinobe,/., w.^ solitude, desert, 511, a. 

ein§, 4- one, 531, 2 ; for cognate Ace., 
204. 



ein{l,+once, 531, 3; 555,3. 

ei'n^nbie^cn, to study well, commit to 
memory. • 

einjein, aav.^ singly, 555, 3. 

eitel, vain ; uninflected " nothing but,*' 
212, 1. 

-el, nonn-snflix, 46, 428, 6 ; 499; gender 
of such nouns, 161, 1; 161, 3; a^.-sof- 
fix, 71, 523, 1; verb-suffix, 106. 

elenb, wretched ; e^ym., 401, among Ex- 
amples. 

elf, + eleven, 77; 529. 

elk, +(SI(!^, 6(entter, 490, 3. 

-ein, in verbs, 536; connecting vowel 
in -, 118,3. 

GItern, parents, + elders, 174, 404. 

-em in nouns, 501, 523, 3. 

cmp-<ent-, 541. 

empfel^Ien, empfa^t, empfoi^Ien, recommend. 
IV., 127; 464,8; (empf5^1e, bu empfie^tfl, 
empfiei^I). 

-en, noun-suffix, 46; 428, 6; 501; 502 ; 
indicates masc. ^nd., 160, 1: in the 
n-declension, 61, 62 ; in the pi. of for- 
eign nouns, 64, 3, 3 ; in D. and A. of 
proper nouns, 66; in G. sg. of adj. for 
e«, 72; 91, 8; 216, 1; in pronouns, 
244, 3 ; 440, 3 ; in mixed declension, 
63; in comp. nouns, 518, 1, 2. 
A^j.-sufflx, 71 ; 211 ; 524. In the 

8ast part., 107; 453; 502; 524. In 
le inf., 106; 451. In adverbs, 551. 

-enb (nb), in the pres. part., 107; in nouns, 
505; in the gerund, 107. 

©nbe, «., -8, -n,-t-end. 

enge, narrow, 408, 4. 

Gnget, m., -,+ angel. 

-en«, adv.-suffix, 555, 3 

ent-, 541. 

(Snte, duck, 430, 1. 

entgegcn, + against, "to meet," 303, 6; 
557, 1; see gcgen. 

entfagen, to renounce. 

entwcber (— ober),+ either — or, 343, rf, 8; 
558. 

er, he, 81. 

cr for §err, gentleman, Mr., 230, S. 

-er, noun-suffix, 428, 6 ; 65, 507; indi- 
cates masc. gend., 161, 1; 163,3; as 
sign of plural, 56, 431. 

A<y.-8uffix, 71, 523, 8; 507, 3 ; in ad- 
verbs, 551 ; 556; compar. suffix, 79; 
438 ; in the G. of pronouns, 82, 88, 
244, 2 ; 440, 3 ; in verbs, see -«tn. 

ct-, 642. 

(Srber double gender, 162, 8; neut. pi. Grbe 
is rare. 

Crbe,/., «£;.,+ earth, 62, R. 

-erei, noun-suffix, 497, 8, R. 

etbabcn, lofty, 129, R.; 524, 4. 

ertatten, to grow cold ( « »« a 

erWtten, refl., to caich cold f **"***' ** 

-erlieb, adj.-suffix, 526, 8, c. 

erl&fmcn, crlofA, eiloi&en, to go out (candle, 
fire), Vin., 133; \tx\\\^, bu and et et* 

-em, adj. -suffix, 624, 8; adj. in — , unin- 
flected, 211. 
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-(i(n), vetb-Biini, B37, S ; connecting I MUn, frj*t, BefOf^ten + tljibt, VDI., 

vowel In, 118,8. 
rrrftAm, + react, Bttftin. ,-„, 

(tia^sn, CTf*oU, iiAiUtn, resound, \ UI., 

133 ; (ft "f*oai)-.^ , , . ^ . , 

en"a;iv:,iBi; C«fV«fl>-t>1^l«;wT'™ 

trans, ireneially Meat, 
pift flraL+eral. 76 a,*:43»,3. 
«X"re™"fl. (ti^St^ COQBlder. VUL, 

(rirl&nen, to loenUon i eft™-. 4»'. 2- 

eii- + »rcb-, 51«,6. 

(8, + it, N. and A. se nent., w 

ci«nat8 A., i04 ; M3«, 6 ; c. 

ana nenler, 82 ; 183; Am j^ 

^ve i''l'hMe. U36, 8: 313 of 

taat ^^'*' * • '* ^-^ " "^ 

(« [ti benn, iaS, noless, 339; 340, Z. 
ttlen, i6, 9!atfi(ii+eat, V., las, 1; (cnfflffl 

or [|t, SI 161, 16); pren. pa"-, 894, 1; 

((Jim., 409, 1; J«" 



anytbing, aomewbat. 



tur pronnoc. ol, 38 ; analja. of. 31 

tu(b+yon, D. aM JLof tftr, j. tJ., Bl; 
§3; reciprocal, 84; 838. __ 



IWl 



w'tO.). 
, 86; 3: 



fine, correspondente of, 410, 9; 414, 8; 

4lS,l; 49^ 4; t- 6,416. 
-la«,-fold,B3i, 1. _ , 

ga^, B.,-« (and -();conip«tnienl, pigeon- 

8al>(n°V,pl.andnieanlngm»e48 I. 
ialifn. arcbaic tor fanflin, ff. 0. ; 417. 1; 

no, 8»!|), 2"| 

r, Hde, 430, 1, a. 

+ lUI. Vn., I30, 1 ; 



laMi 01 fast), 119.4. 
r". 039,' 8,' a. 



IfilMa + -toid, OSi.'l. 
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(3. 

g, pronnnc of, 10: 375, 8, 4; 301, S ; in 
foreign words, 378, 4: 383, 1, Rem.; 
after n In N. O., 383, i, a; Bng. corre- 
Bpondents of, 408, 8, 4; 99, 493, 4; de- 
Bcriptiou of, 383, 2; see oe-. 

gan — aunnen > gonneiv 471, 6. 

Sana, wnole. 

gar, a<(/., done; adv., even, Tery ; -i-ni^t, 
not at all. 

Garterobe, f.yW.y + wardrobe, ^^ 

g&ren/ gor, gcgoren, to ferment, YUL, 133; 
(g&rfl, rarely gierft, often weak through- 
out). 

ge-, g-, 516, 7 : 543 ; In the past part.. 
107, 108 : 453, S ; 528 ; in nouns of 
neater gena., 161, 3 ; ia p. p. of com- 
pound verbs, 546, 2. 

geb&ren, gebar, geborcn, to bring forth, 
+ bear; IV., 127,398 ; (pret subj. ges 
b&re, bu gebierfl, gebier). 

geben. gab, aegeben, +give, V., 128, 1: (giebfl, 
gieb); 466; impersonal, 205; 236,4; 

®td, m., w., coxcomb. 

Q^tadft{ix)j the above mentioned, 146, 1 ; 

< gebenfen, g. v. 
®ebanfe(n), m., + thought, see 46, 4 ; 

47. 8. 
gebenten, geba^te, geba^t,+ think of, men- 
tion; see benten. 
gebel^en, gebte^, gebie^en, thrive, I., 122, 2, 
@ebic^t, n., -i, poem, 
gebtegen, acff.^ solid, pure, past part, of ge- 

beiben, according to Vemcr's Law, 411; 

524, 4. 
®efaQe(n), m., pleasure (in), fitvor, see 46, 

4; 47,2. 
gegen + against, 304, 4 ; see entgegettf ivl, 

na(b, um. 
gegenuber, opposite, 303, 7 
ge^en, ging, aegangcn, + go, Vn., 130, 1; 

186, 1 ; 467, 2; 474 ; +inf., 290, 2; 

past part., 296; (bu ge^jl, ge^e). 

§J{K j-for meaning, etc., see 162, 8. 

®e$, m., -€r,+ ghost: wit 

geijen, to be stingy, etym,, 539. 

(8elb unb ®ut, lit. money and property=all 

one^s possessions, 
geiegen, convenient. 524, 4. 
getingen, gelang, gelungen, to be successftil 

(in), in., 125, 1. 
gelten, gait, gegoUen, to be worth, valid, m., 

121, 125, 3; impersonal, 205; (golte — 

g&Ite, bu gtlt]l, er gilt, imper. gelte as a 

rule). 
®tmack, n., "ex, apartment. 

8em&|, according to, 303 8. 
^emftt, n., -er, soul, disposition. 
Sen, towards, 304, 4. 
Jenera'I, m., -e or ^,+genera1. 
genefen, gena8, genefen, to recover, V., 128, 

1: (bu genefe|l, er genefl, genefe). 
genie^en, geno^, genolfen, to enjoy, n., 124, 

1: (bu gente^efl or genieftt). 
gertng, small, compar. of; 76, 1. 




bm. 

gef($a^. gef^e^n, to happen, V., 
. . (e« gefi^ie^t). 
&t[AUiftf »., -er, race, seneration. 
®ei<!9metbe, n., -, set of jewelry, 
geft^neige, eDi^.,=Bay nothing of, 233. 
OefeUe, m., v., joomeyman, fellow, com- 
panion. 
Oefettft^aft, /., t9., company, party. 
@e i^t, n., see 57, 58. 
(Scjpenfl, ft., -et, spook, ghost 
geffen, past part of effen, 128, R 
genaft, shaped, past part < fleScn, 455, 8. 
aefunb+ sound, wholesome, 74, 6. 
(Setreibe, n.. -, grain, etym.^ 511. 
getrofl, conndent, 419; past part < trftften, 

455,8. 
®e»atter, m., -, +god-&ther. ' 
Ocmanb, n.,-«, -cr, garment 58. 
getDonbt, active, defer, 74, 5 ; past part, of 

wenben, 455, 8. 
©ewerbe, n., -, trade, 
(^erotmmel, n., -, swarming. 
geioinnen, gemann, genonnen, win, m., 126, 

2; (gewoiine — gcwdnnej. 
gh, G. correspondents of, 415, 1. 
geu)i|, certain, elym.y 412, 2 ; past part., 

453, 1. 
gie^en, go^, gegoffen,+to pour, II., 124, 1; 

(geu^t, gcufi rare, gie^eft or gie^t). 
®V[t, n., -^, poison. + gift: etfftn.^ 399; 

403, 1; gender of, 162, 8. 
(9(a8. n., >fed, -fer, + glass, 492, 8. 

glauoen+to believe. 
}Iaube(n). m., + belief, see 46,4. 
glei^+like; for fDgtei^= immediately ; +ixi- 

verted order, 339. 
-gleidf^en, in comp. with pron., +the like of; 

87. 

gleiAen, gli^, gegtt^en, to be like, I., 

gleifen, to. v., deceive, 122, 1. 
glei^en, alip, gegUffen, + glitter, L, 122, 1; 
bu glei|eft or glei|t, er ^I6t). 



gleiten, aUtt, gegUtten, + glide, L, 122, 1; 

(er glettet). 
gUmmen, glomm, geglommen,+to glimmer, 

VIII., 133. 
®nabe, /., to., grace. 
®olb, n., noju t gold. 
®ott, m., -c3, "^cr, + God, 408, 8. 
gdnnen, not to grudge; etym»^ ^'^^j ^ 
graben, grub, gegraben, to dig, VL, 129; (bu 

gr&bfl). 
greifen, griff, gegriffen, to seize, L, 122, 1. 
greinen, gnen, aegrienen, + grin (generally 

weak, rare), I., 122, 1. 
®raf, m., to., count 
®rtffel, m., -, style (slate-pencil). 
grinten,+gTln < greinen, 122, 1. 
aro^+ great; compar. of, 73. 
®ro^muttcr, /., -,+ grandmother, 
graven + greet; (bu grikfeetl). 
gut 4- good ; compar. of, 76, 1 ; compared 

with nofit, 299, 2, a; 439. 
gfttben+golden, 524, 2. 
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^fPronnnc. of, 11 ; description ofl 374; 
Bng. correspondentfl o^ 410, 8; 415, 1; 
silence of, 33; 363, 2 ; 491, 2; lots of, 
415, 8; sign of length, 33, 363, 2, 8; 
I> — t^, 73; 490,8,6; ^ — 0,184, Bern.; 
416. 

^abcn + have, infl. of, 110; contracted 
forms. 111, 1; impersonal, 205: in 
comp. tenses, 265 ; 263, 1, S ; + inf., 
290, 1. 

-^aft, a4}.-8nfflx, 546, 2. 

'^age^oU, m., w.. bachelor; pi. alfio -c. 
<M, before cardinals, 226, 8; after ordi- 
nals, 229, 1. 

-l^dben, for . . . sake (oO. comp. with pro- 
nouns, 87, 89; prep., 302, 4. 

bolbev+half, prep.. 302, 4. 

9aUen, l^telt, fle^alten^+hold, YII., 130,1; 
(bu ^aitft, er ^&U). 

^anb, /. -^e,+band, 53; 429, 1. 

-^anben, in comp., 429, 1. 

Banbetn, to act, trade. 

panbgemein (werben); to come to blows, 
219. 

fianbf^u^, f»., -e, glove. ^^ 

f^ftngen, ^ing, flc^angcn, + hangr (in^.), YIL, 
130, 1: (bu ^inoft). 

^afTen+tohate, 414,1 Ex.; bu ^eflor^o^t. 

)aft+liast;, see ^a6en. 

pair + hate, 414, 1 Ex. 

^at+has, see ^oben. 

)auen, bteb, ge^auen, + hew, strike, YII., 
131; (bu ^aufl). 

taufe(n), m.,+heap, crowd, troop, 46, 4. 
an^, n., -St^, ~\ir, + house ; — unb S^o\, 

house and fiirm, — and home. 
)au| + oat here <^ie+ and, 41, 1. 
)aupien, D. pi., see 69. 
Mf>H, m., -, lever. 
Kben, ffoh (bu6), aeBoten, VI., 129: vm., 

132 ; 457, 1 ; 467 ; if)bbt — iUbt, bu 

^ebjl). 
^e% n. and m., no />?., concealment; in 82 

he makes no secret of it . . . 
^eibe, m., 10., + heathen, 162, 8; 435, 8. 
^elmfui^ung,/., to., visitation, 
eint+this night, 443, 2. 
>etrat,/., w., marriage, 511, a. 
^etfer+ hoarse, 
^etien, ^ie|, ge^ei^en, command, be called, 

+hight, Vn., 108, 1; 131, 458. 3; in- 

tranc, 179, 1; trans. 201; +inf., 290, 

2, 4 ; +paBt part., 296, 2 ; (bu ]^et|e{l or 

^clpt, er ^el^t). 
-l^eit + -head, 515, 1 ; indicates fern, gen- 

der, 161, 2; 431, 2. 
^eitev, serene, 71. 
jelb, m., w., hero. 
Klfen, ^alf, ge^olfen, +help, m., 125,8; 

rist part, of, 108, 1; 464; +inf., 290, 
; (bu ^Uffl, iilf). 
}cmb, «., -e«, -€n, shirt 
>et + hither, + here, 443,2. 
}in, m., to., lord, master, Mr.; redaced to 
er, 230, 8 ; short e, 488, 8. 
l^nlU^f splendid. 



^ervo'rt^un, lefl., to distinguish one's self ; 
see t^un. 

>er)/ fi., + heart, infl. of, 63, 1 ; 435, 1. 
»<rjog, m., -e;+dnke, 416. 1. 
»eT)ogtttm, »., -er^-h dukedom. 
le^n, incite, hnnt, 535, 1, 6, B. 2. 
euer+this year, 443, 2. 
»eute+ to-day, 443, 2. 

iter + here, after pron., 245, 8 ; etym.. 
443.2. 

limmet, m., -, heaven. 
iin, thither, away, 443, 2. 
inter -t- benind, prepay 306, 4 ; in dbmp. 
verbs, 549, 2 ; cu^., 76, 2. 
^\xtt, m., «7.,-t-neTdsman. 
his — its, 243, 2. 
^0^ + high, 73 ; 490, 8, ft. Infl. r^ol^et, 

^o^e, ^o^ed. 
j^offart,/., no. pi.., pride, 528, 2, 6. 
^offen + no(je. 

' .'b(+ hollow, compar. 74. 
olb, gracious, oompar. 74, 405. 
^olen, fetch, •»- hale, naul. 
pocfen, m., -, -t-hops. 
&ofe,/.. tr., trousers, + hose. 
95ren + hear, instead of ge^5rt, 108, 1; 113; 
•f inf., 290, 8. 

nfb, /., no pi.., favor, grace, 405 
unb, m., -i, dog, + hound. 
unbert, n., -e^+hundred, 226 ; 520, 2. 
>flfte, f., t<;.,+hip, 430, 1 ; 512,2. 
)ftnb(9en, n., -/ little dog, 

3. 

i, pronunc. of, 12 ; description of, 369,1, 

2 ; < ie. 488, 4 ; < ft, 489, 2 ; < c, 

489, 5. 
id^+1,81. 
-ttb, 509 : Indicates masc. gend., 161, 1 ; 

489, 5. 
-i^t, 509, 1; 525,8. 

ie, prononc. of, 33, 3; seei; in redupli- 
cating verbs, d. VII., 458, 2; 488, 8, a. 
ie-eu,124,406. 
-te. noun-suffix, 480, 4; 493, 2; indicates 

fern, gender, 161, 2. 
-ieren, verbs in, 108, 4: 493, 3; 538. 
-iSf + -7i adj.-sufflx, 526, l-« ; 489, 6 ; 

for -i(^. 509; 526, 8, <k 
Awtn, verb-snf., 639, 4. 
-Hgfeit, 515, 2. 
-igilA, aO^.-suf., 525, 2. 
ibm, t^n, t^nen, see es, lie, t%, yen, pron. 
i^T, poBs. pron.. her, their, with cap. your, 

85; origin of, 243. 2. 
i^rer, Q. of pers. and poss. pron., see fut, 

f^r. 
5^ro, your, 86 ; 441.2 . 
in+in, 306, 6 ; formben, 40. 
-in, noun-suffix, 604 ; fem. gender, 161, 

2; 167: 430,8. 
inbem, <x»^., while, 330, 1; 332; because, 

337. 
-ing, noun-suffix, 606. 
inner + inner. 76, 2. 
innex^alb, within, i)r^., 302. 



HHo,2^ 
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is foftrn, in wiefern. -f in bo flff as, 336. 

irbif(^-t- earthly. 

ix^tnt, any, with pron. and adv., 260. 

Srrtunif m., --et,+error» 66. 

-ifi^ -t--lBh,acU.-safflx,»ll; 614; 686,4. 

its, S43, S. 



3. 

i, nronnnc of, 13; 378, 4; descr^tion of, 

376, 4 ; diMippeared, 491, S. 
ogen, hunt, chase; strong pret., VI., 1S9. 
^affx, n., -e, 4- year; after namerala, 175. 
_dfler, m., -/ hunter. 
(e 4- ever } conj- 334 ; before cardinals with 

distributive force = '* at a time " ; ie 

naAcem = "that depends'^ ; +aye. 
i<b(er), every, each, mfl. of, 97; 216,1; 

446. 1 ; in comp., 97 ; pL of, 261, 8; 

+ either. 

{ebed, each, 168. 
ebweber, every one, each, 97; 261, 8; 
446,2. 

IegU^, every, +each, 97, 445, 1. 
etnanbr some one, 97; 260; 446, 1. 
en(er), that, + yon. 90 ; 443, 1 ; G. sing. 

of; 216, 1; use of, 245, 246. 
'ttfl, see iagcn. 
ung+ young. 

"unge, m., w., boy; n., «>., + young of ani- 
mals. 

gungfer,/., to., maiden ; Hym.^ 616, 12, a. 
^unin, young nobleman, +younker, 616, 

12, a. 
auwel, n., -8, -en, + jewel, 
iftngfl, lately; etym.^ 666, 3. 



I" 



X, pronunc. of. 14, 383, 1 ; Bng. corre- 
spondents of, 409, 8 ; description oil 
383, 1. 

iaf)i, bald,+ca]low; compar. ot 74. 

5laifer, m., -, emperor, + Cesar, Czar. 

(alt + cold, etym.^ 409, S. 

tann, see tonnen. 

tannU, see (eanen. 

Rax-, in comp., 422, 8. 

jta^ent&niain, j.^pl. -innen,+ queen of cats. 

tanm, hardly; word-order, 330. 2. 

ill&fe + cheese, 46, 8 ; eiym^ 428, 6. 

Te(f, bold, + quick, 403, Ex. 

(eifen, fiffr gefiffen, + scold (like an old 
woman), L, 122, 1. 

leinr no, none, 72; 95; 445, 2. 

-fett, nonn-suffiz, 516, 3; fern, gend., 161, 
2; 430, 2. 

(ennen, (annte, gefannt, to be acquainted 
with. 119, 1 5 267, 1 : (fcnntc). 

Sttttt, /., ii;.,+cnain, 435, 4. 

fU\tn, see fftren; bu Ztefe^ or fit% 

St'mh, n., -«8, -€r, child. 60, 

jtittbleln, «., -, little child. 

StixS^i, /., w., +cherry. 

flar-i-clear, 74. 



ftleinob, n., -€, also -4cn as if a foreign 

word : jewel, 611, a. 
Clieben, Bob, %tUobta, split, -i- deaTe, IL, 

124, 8. 

Oimmen, Oomm, aeOommen, + climb, VXEI., 

133. 

Qingen, Uan^ geOungen, to sound, ring, UL. 

125, 1. 
StnaU, m., to., boy, + knave, 413, & 
fnarren, creak. 

fneifcn, Iniff, gctniffen, pinch, I., 122, 1. 
tommen, fain, gef ommen, -•- come, IV., 127 ; 

466; 480, 1 ; umlaut in pres., 127, R.: 

+past part., 296 ; 409, 8. 
tonntt, see tonucn. 
ilopf, m., -e«, -e, head, 
f often -I- cost ; oonstr. with, 207, 1, R. ; 

(tofttft, (oflet). 
ftdntg, m., -e, +king. 
(dmien, {onnte, gelonnt^+ean, 135, 3; 108. 

2: 267, 1. 
ftraft, /., -e, strength, + craft ; prep.., 302. 

6,6. 
itxtbi, m., -?, + crayfish, 612. 
freiMen, frifc^, ^etxi)6ftn, scream, L, 122, 1. 
rretpen, see Creitc^en. 
frieoen, frod), getro6en,-f- creep, crawl, n., 

122, 2; (fieut^flr ixeuil) are archaic), 
ftub, /., ^«, + cow, kine. 
(unb + known, + (un)couth ; constr. with 

219. 
(unnt for fevadt, q, v.; in 347. 
tUttn, for, geforeiir + choose, II., 124, 2 ; 

132 ; 411 ; 416. 1 ; 463 ; (bu Iftrft). 
jtftffen, n., no i»?.,+ kissing. 



8. 

(r pronunc. of, 15 ; description of, 381 ; 
386,4. 

-I, see -cL 

laben, lub, gelabcn, + load, summon, VL, 
129; also weak; (bu I&bfl, er l&bt). 

la^m-t-Iame, 74. 

fianb, n.,+land, pi. see 68. 

CanbSmann, m., pi, -Uute, fellow country- 
man, 172. 

lang+long. 

Cangemet^, /., ennui; accent 422, 1. 

laffen, IU% gelaffen,+let, VIL, 130, 1; past 




b ; 266, 4 ; (bu l&ffefl or I&|t, er (A^t). 
la^, weary, 74 ; 76, 2 ; 439, 2 ; +late. 
(au, tepid, + luke, +lew, 74. 
taufcn, ttcf, gclaufen, run. Vn., 131 ; 212, 

1; 458,2; (bu ISuf^). 
taut + loud ; etym,, 396 ; 415 ; prvp., 

302, 6. 
(auter. nothing but, 100. 
I&d^eln, smUe. 
l&ngfl, long ago, 656, 8. 
lebcn + live. 

tefee'nbtg + living • accent 420, 1. 
legeit + lay. 535, 1. a. 
(epren, teach ; instead of gele^ri, 108, 1 ; 
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oonstr. after, 199 ; in passive, 202, 2 ; 

+ inf., 290, a ; 396. 
Atij 633. 

fiel», m., -<«, -«r, body, 
leiben, Ittt, aetttten, suffer, I., 122, 1; 411; 

416, 1; (btt leibeft). 
Seiben, n.. -/ snAering. 
leiber, unfortnnately, 226, 2. 
leiben, lie^, gelie^en^+lend, I., 122, 8. 
-(etiir noun-sufflx, 46, 1 ; 600, 3 ; neat. 

send., 161, 3 ; 493, 4. 
fieuflem + lode-star, 620, 4, o. 
-let, nonn-saffix, 600, 4 ; indicates masc. 

gender. 161, 1. 
lemen + learn ; instead or gelcmt, 108, 1 ; 

for Ic^ren, 199, 2 ; +inf., 290, 2 ; 395. 
lefcn, lai, gelcfcn, read, V., 128, 1 ; 395 ; 

(bu Ueiefl or Ucfl, ct Uefl, tte3). 
lefetlic^, legible. 626, 8, c. 
let, Id imperative, 287^ 4. 
lebt- + last, 439, 2: 76, 2 : after ordinals, 

632, 2. 
Ceumunb, m., no pl.^ repnte ; etym,^ 396 ; 

494, 3, 
-Icute, in comp., 172. 
-lid^ + -like, + -ly, 211; 626,4; 626, 8; 

adverbial suffix. 544, 2. 
Si^t, »., + light, m. see 68. 
ttebcn+love, 496. 

Sic6e^brlef, m., -e, + love-letter, 518, 8. 
liegen, lag, fleieaen, + to lie, v., 128, 2; 

467, 1 ; n., 132 ; +inf., 290, 8. 
-lig, 626. 3, C. 

-ling + -ling, nonn-sufflz, 600, 8; indi- 
cates masc. gender, 161, 1. 
-Ungen, in names of places, 600, 8, a. 
-lingS, 553. 
linf-, left (hand), only nBed attrlbatiyely 

like a^ectives iu 211. 
loben, praise, 406. 
Sotber, »»., -3, -<c)n, + laurel. 
lore+Ce^rc, 395. 
So8, «., -c8, -e, + lot. 
Io9 + loose, •»- -less in a^]., 526, i7. 
tdf^en, trans, and weak, to extinguish, on- 
load: intrana., io he extinguished, see 

erldfjpen. 
fiubn)ig+ Louis +Chlodwic, 396. 
Cutber + Luther, 396. 
fiufl, /^ — e, pleasure, + lusts, 
lagen, log, gelogeti/ +iie, n., 124, 2 ; 132. 
fifigen flrafen, to give the lie, 199, 2. 

m. 

mfPromiDC of, 16 ; description of, 388 ; 

Ihg. correspondents of, 490, 4, 6. 
-m, see em. 
tna(6en+ make, + inf., 290,2: 266,4; baS 

(Ace.) ma^t = the reason is . . . 
mag, see m&gen. 

9Ragb,/., -e,+ maid-servant, 612, 3. 
mager+ meager, 71 ; no umlaut in compar., 

STOagi'tler, >».,-,+ master (of arts). 
tna^Ien+ grind, originallv of YI., see 400 ; 
past put gema^len still common. 



9Raib+maid, 612,8: (poetic form). 

SKoieflit, /., i0..+mige8ty. 

mal, once, brooably = elnmal/ 41, 1 ; in 

comp., 631, 2. 
man, one, 98. 
mancfi+manya, lOO; 262 ; 526,1 ; +ein, 

144. 
Wlann, m.,+man ; frf., 58, 69 ; in comp., 

172. 
iKarid), m., -e, + march ; /., «;., + marsh, 

162,4. 
marfd^teren + march, 108, 4. 
aWajt, m., -eS, -en, +mast ; /., w., fiittening, 

stall-feeding, 
ma^cn, because, 337, 1. 
matt, foint,+matein check-mate; compar., 

74. 
aRauIwnrf, «»., -^e, + mole, etym., 400 ; 

494, 8. 
9R&udletn, n., -, little + mouse. 
aWeer, «., -e, ocean, + mere, 
nie^r + more, compar. of, 76, 1; 100; 

439 ; used in comparative, 224. 
mebtcr-, several, 76, 1 ; 100. 
mc^rfl-, + most, 100. 
mciben, raleb, gcmiebcn, avoid, L, 122, 2; 

(meibcjl). 
mem, G. of i^, see meiner ; mein-, possess. 

pron., 85 ; in mein Stag, Sebtag, 243, 1. 
metner, comparat.^ + more mine, 225, 2 ; 

G. of \^, 86. 
meintg-, posa. iwwi.,+mine, 85. 
metjl+most, compar. of, 76, 1; 100. 
SSltx%t\,m.^ -, chisel. 

melben, announce, (melbete). 

meUen, moH, gcmollcn, + milk, "Vm., 133; 

(bu metfft and milffl, metCe and mUf)< 
aWelobci, /., w., + melody, 493, 2. 
SRenf^, m.. w.^-^maji ; n., see 59, 514. 
meffen, map, aemejfen, + measure, v., 128, 

1; (bu mlffeft or mi^t, et mi%i). 
SReffer, n., -, knife ; m., -/ measures ; see 

162, 8. 
aWette, /., w.,+ matins, 435, 4. 
mid^+me. Ace. of x^, 81. 
minber, less, comparison of, 76, 1 ; 439 ; 

used in compar., 224. 
mines ^ in comp., 87. 
mir+me, to me, D. of 0^, 81. 
imi|- + mis-, 453, 1 ; 616, 8 ; 544. 
aKtffe-, see 3Kt^-. 
mit, with, 303, 9. 

aRittaggftunbc, /., w., hour of noon. 
mittel- + mid(ne, 76, 2, b. 
mittelft, see mittel-, pr«p., 302, 7. 
aKitterna(!^t, /., -»^e, + midnight, 619, 2. 
aRtttwot^, m., also /., w., Wednesday, 

164, d, 
mm < fw6, +Eng. mb, 490, 4. 
3Kobv, m., w., + Moor. 
SKorb, w., -e8, pi, see 51. 
morfd^, rotten, 74. 
mouse — mice, 429, 1. 
m&gen, mod^te, gemod^t+may, 135, 4; 108, 

2 : 267, 8 ; 412, 2 ; (er mag, prei. subj. 

mod^te). 
iKunb, m., -e8, -e» older -e, + mouth. 
aRudfel, m., -n, also/., «;.,+ muscle. 
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-tnut in comp., 164, a ; +mood 

iRutter, /., -, -I- mother ; see Vemer's Law, 

411. 
Wt^dt, /., tr., -I- midge, 413, 4. 
mtU, tired, 
mftffen, mu|tt, acmu^ + must. 135, 6 ; 

108, 2: 207, 8; 471,8; (Stt mtt|t, ev 

mul, m&|te). 



91. 

Ill jnronanc. of, 17; natare of, 386, 387, 

nnal n in forei^;^ wordt>, 386, 1, Bern. ; 

sbort before sonant stops, 385, 4 ; n = 

g., i. «., *' gnttoral *^ nasal, 386, and see 

nf, ng; before labial, 388, 1; lost in 

Eng., 417, 1 ; entered the N. of noaiis 

of tne n-ded., 435, 2 ; loss of, 435, 3, 4 ; 

502 ; 506, 1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 

490, 5. See ^n. 
nadf, after, 303, 10 ; see m and aegen. 
fHaifbax, m., -9, -iii-f neighbor. 63, 1. 
nad^bent; oa^., after, 330, 2 ; according as, 

334. 
m^t, /., ^e,+ night, 63, 2; 429, 1. 
na^c+near,+nlK£ 73. 
Vlaxx,m.. i/».,+fool. 
9?atu'r, /., «i;.,-t-nataie. 
nd^fl+next, 73 ; 303, 11. 
-nb, part.-siifflx, 505. 
*nefor etne+a, 41, 1. 
neBett/ by the side of, 306, 6 : 657. 
nebfi, besides, together with, 303, 12; 

555, 2. 
needs, 552, 1. 
ncbmen, na^m, genommeni take, IV., 127 ; 

SBunber — , 199, 1. 2 ; (bu nimmfl, ntmm). 
-ne(n> yerb-sof., 537, 1; 118, 1, 2. 
*nen lor etnen+, 41, 1 
nennen, 119, 1 ; 455 ; oonstr. with, 201 ; 

290,2; 296,2; 303,4. 
-ner, noon-snf., 502, 1; masc gend., 

161, 1. 
neu+new. 

na, pronnnc. of, 17, 383, 1, a ; 386, 1. 
nm, nt(3^t8, +not, +naught, 99 ; 199, 1, 2 ; 

309, 1 ; pof^ition of; 354 ; in compar. 

clauses, 333, 2 ; 490, 8 ; after verbs of 

hindering, 309, 2. 
IKtci^tc, /., w., + niece. ' i 
ni(!^td wentget cH^, anything bnt , 333, 

2,0. 
nib -f beneath, 661, 3. 
niebcr-, a(^.,-f nether, 76, 2. 
niematS, never, 
niemanb, no one, 97, 446, 1. 
-aid + -ness, 50 ; indicates nenter and 

fem. notins, 161, 2, 3 ; 428, 6 ; origin 

of, 503. 
nf/ pronnnc. of, 17; 386, 1. 
no^el-f- noble, 74. 
no^, still : = nor with correlative weber ; 

nod) nid^t, not yet, 354. 
IRorben, m.,+ North. 
9?5ten, old D. pi., 429, 1. 
nun+now; :=becanse, 337,1. 
nut, only; +ba^i 336; 336,1. 



o. 

0, pronnnc. of, 18 ; description of, 370, 
1, 2 ; in ablants, VI., 459, 4 ; < u, 405, 
489,4; < A, 489, 3. 

ob, wig/?., + above, 302, 8; eonj., whether, 
325, 2 ; although, 339. 

oBeip- in comp., oiief , + upper ; accent, 
422, 7. 

oBcr-, a<^. tapper, 76,2. 

oBaleiA, obic^on, ohxDc% although, 339. 

SDbiaed+tho above, 146, 1. 

fDif^, m., v., +OX, 62, 2. 

Dbem, m., no jp^., oreath, see 9(iem. 

oe as sign of nmlant. 362, 2. 

SDbnmad^t, fainting, 489, 3 ; 616, 10. 

o^ne, without, 291, 1, B.; 304, 5; in 
comp., 489, 8 ; +516, 10 ; +ba| = with- 
out + part, clause, 332. 

o^nebem, without that, 304, 6. 

D^r, m., -e^, -en, + ear. 

on -»- an, 306, 2. 

once+einfl, 555, 2, a. 

-ot, noun-end., 63, 2. 

Zixt, m., pi. see 57. 58. 

O^en, m., -9, no jw., -feast. 

ou, Eng. — G. au, 488, 5. 

o-umiaut, see 5. 

5, pronnnc. of, 31 ; description of, 370, 
8. 4 ; u — e 489, 1 ; < a, 489, 4. 

Pf pronnnc. of, 19 ; description of, 385, 

1 ; Eng. correspondents of, 413, 3 ; 

414, 2, a; 493,8. 
$ala% m., pi. ^alhftt, 163, 1 ; 493, 1 ; 

494. 
^antoffel, m., -%, -n, slipper, 
pf, pronnnc. of, 19 ; description of, 389, 

1; Eng. correspondents of, 409. 2; 

414, 2. 
93fal), /., w., castle, + Palatinate. 
H^jaur M., 10., + peacock, 414, 2. 
pfeifctt, pnff^ ftcpfiffen, whistle, I., 122,1. 
^ferb, »., -e8, -«, horse, + palfrey, 
pflegen, pflog, gepflogcn, carry <m, VIII., 

133 ; 469 : (bu pflesfl, pfiesO ; always 

weak = to cherish. 
$funb, n., -ed, -e, -»- pound ; after numerals, 

176. 
plf pronnnc. of; 19. 
platT, flat, 74. 

plump, awkward, +plump. 74. 
prtrifen, prlc8, geprtcfcn, + praise, I., 122, 2 ; 

(bu pretfefl, er prclfl). 
?P»tns, m., w., + prince (of a royal family). 
probtcrcn, try, 108, 4. 
pufeen, dress up, burnish, (bu pu^efl), 

118,4. 

a 

q, pronnnc, of, 20 ; 409, 8 ; as symbol, 
see n and 386. 

quellen, quoff, flcquotten, to gush forth, well 
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Dp, (qnlin, gnUU, i 
KB, tutai). 
Sniman, see Icmradi. 



T, pronniK. or, 31: 301, S; deaerlpUon of, 
374,8; 37T: •:», 411.410. 

Utait, ciDw. + raven, 41:1, S; 430, S; 0»e. 



li, :^, edjie, bi 



xm, (t ill), 
SlatllHag, [Dtf^lagm, adrice, la advise, 

rau^, nut, • ronefa, 400, S, b. 
ti^n, xMUi. anidil or ^(ccdiiii, + wreak 
B, VUL, 133; generally weak; 



91iH(l,B.,-,+riima. 

Ttitt.-l-rlglit. 

»(*!, n,, -«, + right, ;* jnrlapnidenM 

xt^Btn. +reckoD, IIS.S; 037,1; (tfl^ 

«6(n, io apeak (if brtf), 118: 337,1. 
rcaminniin, 118, S; B37, 1; (rtai'tt). 
xelita, ctcb, giiidicii, nib,+[ive, I., 1K3, £ 



MlffB, IrsTel, 118 ; (tu if i((fl or kR). 
Irtttlli irln. uttUtn.i-iide,!., 1S3, 1; +!i)a:> 
Jkna, ride tor pkoeuie, ^90 ; (tu tctlcft, 

Tinmi, nniitf, untnnt, mth.+raD, 119, 1. 

rttlfn. save (nrttic). 

-tt*, + ^ic, 510, 3. 

rl(4in, IDA, gnoAtn, Bmell, H., 134, 1. 

[Inun, nng, atrungin, wnstle, + wring, m,, 
iHS.l; ringen, umHngdi.eu:., are of dif- 
ferent Drigin oDd weak, Ihaogh umruii' 
gtn, Bumranded. ia hoc uncnmtnoii. 

ilnnrn, rann, gnonntn, drip. III, iss. S; 
4ST,S: loiiE, riant alBO occur. 

mtU!, m., -, kalghu 

Kcd. m^ ^i, coaT. 

iDt + niw, It; 41B.9. 



Miitr, .... ., , 

mia, /., H.., pipe. 

mmna. n., -, llnle io«e. 

luFtn, rtcfi Snufcn, call, Vn, 131; o 

after, ISO ; {ia luffi, in clawics i 

llmearufte). 
niiib+ round. 
Sndiit, DL, -, +ridge, 4 13, 4. 



In O. H. ol Gng. adverbs (needs), 5S2, 1 : 
In (ho jil., 6« ; 07 ; in tomptwltlon villi 
post, proa., 87; In compooad m 



in odTCrbti, 603. 
j.v. 

117,1; moBtlyad- 



Ul+satisflcdltBOd), i4. ' 
£a», IB., -<8, -.(, Bentence. 
|auf(n,io[f,fltlof|[n,di-lnk(ofBnlmaln),n.. 
134,1; 4«3; (Ciitaum. + Bnpand + siD). 

(auaft, not fluBft ■= faug(n). 
SauS uttb Btaui (nninflec.), revel and riot. 
SlCel, m., -, 4- xabre. 
SSngoi, m., -,+Btoger. 
eiaif, /■-,«■., colnmn, 430,1. 
!♦/ prornnc. of, 83; deBCrtpllon of , 378, 

-(*;614'; see -IF*. ' ' ' 
S<«aM(ii), m., barm, damage, 46.4; 48,1. 

Vt., ta»; (tu teofljl, weak = work, 

-f 13,1; tern, gender, 101, 

f4 sden, to sonnd, generally 



; tbul*[ltc^ 



fm,'i 

iitmn, + Bblue, seem, L, 

^n.caeart.I,, 183,1. 
loHin, 1o rinc (tho bcii), 
to IHinp, Wa are veiy 



M;1t(ii,fAa1t,fl(h«[)lltn,-i-Bco1d,in., I85,S; 
4D1, a ; (Cu Si^Utp, cr i4iU, f^ill or Si^lU, 

-idjfn, Biir. in verljs, B3», S. 

(ijfKB, W", MMi!ira,+ shear, Vm., 133 ; 

(tu ti^Kifl, fl»ln, also weak. 
(Acucn, sTold : red., to fcar. 
Wtita, fi^Db, Qfi^oMn, pnsti, + diore, n.. 
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@I^nia(t, /., nofl., Hignce, 490, S, & 
MmaAten, to pine (Wmaitul;). 
lAmOi^ln. flatter, 53«, 3. Bi. 
t4inel6(n, {ibinl^, act^mlftdi, throw, + umltB, 

1., laa, 1 ; da f^mtl^ or fifnitteo. 
tfiraelitn, I6iitiili, oef^inclidi, + melt, VIII., 

134: dm ^ibmm <« Wmilit, tt Winilit, 

trsne. Is neitk), 
SAoiec), »)., -tg, -en, palD.+muut, 63. 

*aaatL 11., 184, 2, aleo neak ; (ftu 
fSnoubji). 
ejl)iiefiiilltil)Cn,+SDOW-Hti[te (wItt 19 L. G. 

fi^ntitxn, fAnItt, »IAi>ltt(n.»cnt,I., laa.I; 

*16,463;(bu[4ncli(ft)- 
fAnieicn, see Hnsuttn. 
(6nlB(n, carve, 03», ], fl. 3. 
r2.. .. — J 339- posiHon of, 354. 



"64'^ 



MtD|j, n^^ imcoDth, 71. 

|(5iD(lg(n, ffltn'tg, Btt^ontflfn, to be silant 

©ftmdn, n., -t,pIg, + B0w,+8Wine, (loa.S 
Mnener. l*Boflr aeWreoUen, + Bwell, Vni. 
133; <l>u it^allTfl.lc^isUl). 



Wrotngtn, I^ipana, orli^nuigra, * ewlDg, 

UL, las, 1 ; (lAaingc mmf fttnitngc). 
i*_. — .. t*~.mra, fl(iiiiD™ni«, + Bwini. 
; 4«4 ; ([«iE6miiit and 

ji^rojtdi. lAiDur >d4 f*Bii>t. aflSiijDtdi. + 

■i*e«, vr., lae ; vm., laa 1 467, 1 ; 

Se.<Selii(, HI*. 811,2, 

S«(, «!.,-«, -(II, lake;/.. 10.,4-fes, «3, 

fetriti |a^, grtibfn, + eee, v.,iaS,I ; Insteed 

offltft^tB, i08, 1: +liif., aoo, 3; 410, 

a; 41^,fel.;(butl»W,S'W- 
<IlIl, O. B, or (I, t« ; seeleinn. 
icht, hiB, Its, 8S ; not nfenSag to Bnhieet, 

848, 1; i[43, S; reJerrinB to Indefinite 

cub)., »8: seeniiDslv tor Ui In .teinn 

3'il," 343, S. 
((lll,lob*,110; 473,1 ; In comp. teneeB, 

866, 283, i-S; in passive, «73 ; tlnf.. 

200,8.0; +paBt DBit, 886, 1 ; -fpcea. 

part,, 274,8. 
[f&ti. a. B. orn, t«, of him, of It, 81. 
jdlJ-Blnce, pnp., 303, U; +»lnce, cob/.. 



le pert of, prep., 303. 



-hi, noun-sal, 
1(16-, fellrr, + ai 



if them, or na IfiCt 



■rr 



Idtla-, eame, 84_,,. 
{(16(1, Bee f(l*-. 
J(%sdl.-eDf., 528,3,0. 

fditKn, faiiM(, 4(fiiRbi,-f«!Dd,'lI0. 1; 466, 
- -— -il^.,foib(«. 

,.\,_.. , . ^. gjnii^ 635_ 



1; |*nji. vaiy., I 

feottn, Idillc, ae]t 

©(ftfl, m., -, (Kuy, laree] 
SEii4e,/,,Uf„ epidemic I 
sh-(6, 400, ' - 



; lntlit.,30«,6;37O, 



id D , Bine. And pi. of refl. pmn.. 
Ed herself, theinaelvBs, 83: re- 
J pron., 84, eiCb, one anolher ; 

IgTsndpLof allgen- 



clprocal 

Rj poBilioii of, Ssa^e 
(i(, N. »nd A., fem. Bing. Sum 

dera, + she, her, IhOTjIhein, 
Sic, yon in address, 830, 2; 
Tie*, inflrm, +sicklj, 396. 
flrben, fgtt, a(<Dticn, tKiU, + eeetbe, IL. 124, 

1; 416, J; 443; (bn fKbeil); flgui. 

&ln-, in comp.. 494. S. 



; 833. 
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tiniun, luniti gtliinnin, medllate, ID., 13S, 



hBtn,(ai, 8!mifn, + BU, V.. 188, 2; 4ST.I; 
fD4-»o; In msin claiiBes preceded by dc- 



|iJl*+»iicli,»l,a; 443,1; force of, SBOi 
+ elll, 91, 8: 144; thi ; 333,8. 

Mtn, and., *\a bo wc as. 3*0. 

Solbd't, ">., W..+B0ldler. 

toltn,follt(, uWU, + eball, oaght, 13S, 6; 
lOS, »; 471, «, 4; force of,2«I, G: 
S7»,8: 383,3, S- 

fonter. without, 304, 6 ; 489, J. 

(snCein, but, 320, %, B.; word-order ftfter, 

fDnlt It o'tber Uiaex. 320 ; 5S1 , 3. 
jp, pnmuDC. of, S4; 378, 3; 3S0, 4; 
301,1; Ens.correspondeDte of,4ls,l. 
Svrt, w., -**. ^, Joke, fnn. 
fua^n. to joke, 118, 3; livntttfl. fvofltE). 
fpat, adp., Tale, 30^ 1 ; 654, 1. 

(pitftccii, walk abont, 

ipHbin+^Pl', 494,1. 
pit. lale. Bee also fiut 
pticD, fpK, aeif'Ki' 

las, s. 

©Ctlf(; /., W.. food. 

fplnnen, fvnnn. scipumieD, 4-e]ilii, lit., 125, 



>r moltoii. 



eia^I,ni., -, Ming. 

eiab), /., ^, G<^, 430, 1, a : 4»o, i, b. 

etamm. ni., '^,4-Btetn. 

P-, 8lifr.+Bt«rinK, 74. 
4 Instead of. .'>A2,1; 490.1.A. 
eiutt, /..no pi, placE, tftead. Bee EHbt. 
etaitr, /, IE., spot, see above. 
P(*(n, >q*, Bttt5*i;n, sllna, pnoctn™, + 






308; 465; (bB ftie«l[t, Incgi or peblt, 
i> S'f 'i'l' to aBceotl, moaut, L, 



liin«i4+ atony, vei^ricb. 



r&tr 



Stlft, eender'sDd mestiiiie Bee 58. 
Itbltcn, nant, ac|tuntcn,-i-etiiik. UL, 185,1; 

milHf, rarely ROlllO- 
ftoij, proud, 74. 
ftoftn, flipj, gtRolen, pneh, IhrnBt, VII., 

131; 4nR, s; (bu flSgt, (c n^gl). 
fhaff, alrelched, tlgbt, 74, 

pHifcn + Btretch,iui70lodie.' 

rerttAcn, nilA, gtlmitciii + Blrlke oat, * 

Btroke, I., laa, 1. 
ftieUcn, Rttil, gttlilttin, contend, I., 132,1 ; 

<bu intUm : "BtionB," 42S, s. 
jftiet,/,, dlthiB-rooni (+BU)ve|. 
etu^I.tn, -(. cbalr.+slool, tbn>ne. 
^nb, pret. of |lEtrD, e. c. 
^nt Id camp., B3I, S, 



5uil, /., IB.', psHelon, mania, 39a 

lingermg meeafle ; +fllck, 
-!ui»flg Id comp., n28, S, b. 
BOini, n>., -e, -tEoatb. 
@antf)ut,/„ui„Delage, 404,8. 



:, pronnnc. of, 26 ; see I^ ; Eag. com- 

414, 1 : deBcriptlon oV, 384' 1 ; lii (| 
380, 8, 4 ; cicrei-cent, 87 -. 80 ; 91. 2 : 
491, a-, 512,8,8; Blopa Into Bpiranla 
berore.418; Ir, 414. 1. 
-1, Donn-BOffli, 512 ; (em, gend,, 101, i ; 
103, G, 
-I. In the parUcii^e of weak verbe, 

Bg. in prct,-pre«, verbe. 



470,2. 

Xafil,/,, w.. formal meal ; fti—, at .f table. 

I(S; m., -t. * dij. 

'■■ tn, to be Hi,* do, 471. B. 

(lib, n., -(, + thoiiaand, 220. 

G. correspondenlo o/, 414, 3, 

™f. Id orfflnalii, 80, 530. 

tfil^r iDf^rC; incomp. witbpos9. pron.. 87. 
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"Ul, in comp., 632, 9. 

-ter, noan-sai., 508. 

tgta, »ee t^&t. 

Teutones^ 492, 8. 

t^, proDiinc. of, 25 ; origin of, 363, 8 ; 

t^&t+did,' 274, 6 ; 290 ; 476, S. 

S£bor, gend. and meaning, 162, 4 ; 408, 1. 

Xivhne, tear, 430, 1. 

SCpron, m., -< and -en, + throne, 63, 1. 

t^utt, t^at, get^an, +do, 136, 3; 454, 1; 

476; as an aoxil., 204, 6; 294, 1; 

(t^ite). 
SCBur, /., to., + door, 408, 1 ; 430, 1. 
Stp&rt^en, n., -, little door. 
S£ier, n., -e, animal (deer}. 
SEifd^, m., -<, table (+ disk, + dish). 
Stouter,/., ^,+ daughter, 46, 48, 408, 1. 
Sob, i», -«8, pi. of, 173. 
tpa, mad, + dull, 74. 
tragcn, tvug, setragen, carry, YI., 129 : (bu 

tra.,ft). 
Stront, m., ^c, + drinlc. 
trauen (with D.), to trust, 
treffen, traf, getroffen, hit, IV., 127; (bu 

trifffl, trifp. 
treiben, ttiec, gctrieben,+ drive, I., 122, 2. 
tretcn, trat, getteten, + tread, step, V., 128, 

1 ; (bu trtttfl, et trltt, trltt or trete). 
tricfcn, troff, getroffen, + to drip, drop, II., 

124, 1 ; 463 ; (Du ttteffl, rarely tvcunO. 
trtegen, see trdgen. 
tcinfen, trani, gettunfen, + drink, m., 125, 

1 ; (trinfc, older trunfe). 
tro(fcn+dry, 524, 4. 
a;ropf(en) m., -/ + drop, 46, 4. 
Stropf, m., -e, fool, orig. "struck with 

paralysis.*' 
tro^, in defiance, in spite of, 302, 0. 
troflen, to comfort, 635, 1, a ; (troftctc). 
-trunlen, intoxicated, 528. 
Strii&fal, /., -e, sorrow. 
Strftminer, a pi., ruins, 59. 
trugett; trog, getrogen, to cheat. II., 124, 2; 

132 ; (bu trftgfl, older treugit). 
SEn^, «., -<«, — cr, cloth, shawl, 58, 85. 
-turn, + -dom, 57, 4; mostly neut. gend., 

161, 3 ; origin of, 501 ; 515, 5. 
^, pronunc of, 389, 3 ; 414, 1 ; <} — 8^ f' 

535, 3,^.2; see 3. 



tt. 

u, pronnnc. of, 26 ; description of, 368, 1, 
2; < no, 488, 4 ; u — 0, 405 ; ■k-nasaiU 
and liguida aonam^ 459, 8, a. 

ue, as sign of umlaut, 362, 2. 

urn +%\x, in order to, 291, 1, 4, R. ; 335, 1 ; 
338, 1 ; 304, 7 ; in comp. verbs, 549, 
4; +fo, 324. 

umrungen, surrounded, see ringen. 

«n- + -un, accent, 422, 6 ; 616, 10. 

unb + and, 319; + Inversion, 339, 1. 

-ung + -ing, 506, 2; gend., 161, 2. 

un^, D. and A. of va\x, + ns, to us, 81 ; also 
refl., 83 ; and reciprocal pron., 84. 

unfcr, G. of lotx, 81. 



unfer, poss. pron.. + our, 86. 

unfrer, for unfet, 82. 

unter-, o<(/., lower, + under, 76, 2. 

unter, prep,, + under, 306, 8, 10; in comp. 
verbs, 549, 5. 

Unterfdjlcb, m., -e8, -c, difference, 468, 8. 

Untert^an, w., w., subject (of a ruler), 63, 1. 

Ur-+or-, 516,9. 

Ura^ne, great grandmother in % 143. 

urbar, arable, 526, 1. 

a, pronunc. of, 31 ; sign of umlaut, 362, 
2 ; 368, 4 ; description of, 367 ; 368, 
8, 4; < He, 488, 4; ft— I, 489, 2. 

fiber + over, 306, 7: in comp. verbs, 649, 8. 

fi'berfabven, to cross. 

ftber^au'pt, in general, 423 ; 552, 3. 

V; pronunc. of, 27; 380, 1, 2; see f; 

416, 1. 
SBater, m., ^, + &ther, 46, 48, 2 ; 411 ; 

478. 4. ' 

SBaterlanb, »., -c«, -e,+ fatherland. 
»er- + for-, 516, 11 ; 545 ; in certain par- 
ticiples, 295, 2 ; 545, E, 
Bcrberben, »ctbarb, Bcrborben, to spoil (intr.), 

m., 125, 8; (bu Dcrbtrbfk, ccrbirb, ccrburbc, 

rarely pcrtorbc). 
iBerbienfl, gend. and meaning, 162, 8. 
oerbtent, deserving, meritorious, 296, 2. 
Bcrbtic^cn, tcrbrop, »crfcroffcn, to vex, II., 

124, 1 ; (bu »ettrie^cfl or vevbric^t, old 

Mtbreu^t). 
toetgeffen, »crga&, vetgeffen, + to forget, V., 

128, 1 ; past part, in comp., 295, 2, a ; 

fbu vergiffefl or Pergt^t, er pergi^t; oergt^). 
t)erb&Itni^in&^ig, comparatively, 
pertaufen, to sell, 
oerlaffen, to forsake, see lafien. 
oerlegcn, embarrassed, past part., 296, 2, a; 

524, 4. 
oerlcrncn, to forget how to . . ., + unlearn. 
verUcreU; oeiior, oetioven^ + lose, IL, 124,2: 

416. 
Pcrmogc, by virtue of, 302, 11. 
oerioirren, to confuse, strongpastpart., wcs 

worren= com plicated, VIIl., 133. 
aSettcr, m., w. or mixed decl., cousin, 63, 1. 
aSic^, n., -e8, -c, cattle (+fee), 410, 8. 
»tel, much, compar. of, 76, 1 ; lOO ; 199, 

1,2; 263. 
vixen + ^ucbfin, 504. 

»on- + fuu, 74, 549, 6. 

»oHer + ftill, 219, 1. 

uoHfommcn, perfect, 421, 1. 

ffiolf, »., -er, people, + folk. 

SBo'IWet^mologteV folk-etymology, 494, 2. 

»ora < t?on bem, from the, 40. 

»on, from, by, 303, 15; compar. with bur<^, 

269; 304,2; 306,7, i?.; +iclbft,of . .. 

self 249 2. 
Dor + 'before, in point of, 306, 9 ; 516, 6 ; 

compar. with fur, 304, 8. 
»orau'8»crfilnbtgcn, announce beforehand, 

546, 2. 
»orbct-, the front one, 76, 2 (short 0). 



tBDnniuiti, 
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ffi. 



K,\L. 






H!«(M(ii, iDui«, oHoaWm, etow. + wai 

laOj 417,5,0; (bu, (I BiAH). 
SBagtn,tn.,+mgon, + wfdD, 494,1; 48,3. 
SBaggD'ti, m^ pL in -i, tax, 494, 1. 
w^n t- lBa9«i, 494, 1. 
Diibr, tnte, 14. 
HJaMiil,/.,. ■ - 
XBoui, flt., -c<i -n, Di 
maOta, nde (nilteti). 
lunMit, watt:, ebinge, 1 18, 3. 
nianbeRi+naader, 118, S. 
Dsin+wben; for relat piOD., SSS; eonj. 

330,1; t<Hn.,BSl,a. 
Dir, pret. of i^ik o. V- ; also mJ^on. 
ttott, pret. ring. ornKiMn, 111, 2; 4«0. 
isaEiiin -I- ii'h;,^- wherefore, asi,4; 5fil,S 
mac, iDlerrog. ~ ' " 

»B1; * O., •«., i; 

Bllt, 2S1, B ; Willi ffli 



; precedM b; p, 



naSi uchaic of telian. 4««, l. 

wojfan, iiJiiH/a(Mf*(n, + wHidi,VI,, ISO; 

ii» ; (Oa tuilAeft or iii!l|«i). 
8Brif|ci,n.,-, + wB[er, 414, 1, Be. 
nduB, aae nttgcit. 

njtbnnt, during, 302, 11; a»^., 330, 1. 
-iDirt8,+ -vai& BS3, 8. 

nebcn, DOti, « lootni, + weiive, THI.. 133 : 

(bumefl); weak = to more, 
mrttt — nc* + neither — nor ; +wh«thBr, 

444, 8 ; In compar. clsnues, 333, Ex, 

mb liinn + D.. to puin, see I(un. 
BJrib, ».,-*», -(I, +wonian,*wlfc, 166. 
atiii, Bolt ( + weak). 

netiliea. n>m, gritli^fn, to yield, L, 133, 1 ; 
weak = to eoften. 

iscii becaesc, 337; + while, '330, 1. 

-iDtKt. -wire. BS3, 8. 

iHltcn, ali%, gen>lii(n, ehow, I., I3S, St. 

lOfBlagdi, prophecy, 547, S ; (p. p. fldud*! 

Biel[i, Bee altl'n. 

atUi, iDttmng. pron., OS, 2 ; 444, a ; with 

S66, J£56 ; indef. pnm., 06, 360 ; 

»(iii, D.'of mrc, g. t. : 93, " 



endl. 



Bub]. ninbelf). 
IHnig, Utile, few ; 
aaln 76, 1. 



453 1 C-u 1. 
compaiiBon regalai o 






ine (or, 



; (bu nitbs. niili. Dili 

nttitii, 'ntA or imirtf, ttwuti 
(♦worth), m., 135,5: In 
111,3; 460, Ij la tbbbH . . _ 

' 1. 383,a-fi; 4-(u,303,ie: 

iltb, Kttit, iDfltbO. 

-"-.«r,dL, 135,8 



la 



ji, ujuiif griPDiTjEOr "JT" 






56,4. 
411; 4 



igh, Vllt,, '. 



87, 80 ; prepOB., 303, ]. 
[^Inben* aanb, jkidv"''"' ' - 
1 ; (bu mluben). 



id. ni., las, 

mmpnr. nllli 



aoFcrn, eon)., In go br as, 338; 340; 

BcH + well,proimnc.of,38l; 830; 489, 

1; pOBltion of, 3S4; 299, i, a. 
umblflebDHB, (Your) Honor,llt.+well bom, 
naOtn, Dolltt, gcnoat, + will, be ntlllDg, 
tac infl. see 13S.7, and lOS, S; 4tS, 
S; special force o/, 867, B ; 379, 8 ; 

Mcm^IlA', If posBlble, 340, 4. 
raotttn, past pari, of luntrn, 108, B. 
aBott, n., -e and -(t,+word, 58. 

iriitbt, prot. of ncitcn, 111. 2. 
BBnnn, tn., -n, and -c + wonn. 
aaitt, Bee Dint n. 
ilBlltbe, /., VI., dignity, i- worth. 



^ 
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X. 



I, jpronniic. of, 20 ; 380, S ; 417, 6, a ; 

EngL X 88 symbol, 305. 



^, pronniic. of, 31. 



8. 



), pronnnc. of, 30 ; 380, 8, 4 ; Bng. corre- 
epondents of, 400, 1 ; 414, 1 ; 400, 2 ; 
535, 1, S. 2, 

ja^m + tame, 74, 308. 

3a^n, m., -'-e, + tooth, 400, 1 ; 417, 1. 

jart, tender, 74. 

S&^men + to tame, 535, l,a. 

3i^re, /., t£;.,+tear, 430, 1. 

Se^n+ten, 77, 520. 

3ci*en, n., -, + token. 

je^nen, draw, delineate, 118, 1. 

5eil)en, jio^, geaiei^en, accuse, I., 122, S; 
305; 462. 

-jeti, verb-suf., 530, 3. 

jcr- + dis-, verb-pref., 546. 

jerfilen, to tear to pieces, see rei^en. 

3euse, m.,w., witness. 



jieBen, 8«>9f flejogen, draw, n., 124, 2 ; 416; 

(ou s<u(^f!, jeut^ are arcbatc). 
-jiS + -ty in numerals, 520, 1. 
jtttern, tremble, etym.^ 457. 8. 
au + to, 303, 16; before inf., 201; before 

acU., 201, 4 ; 333, 8 ; see gegen and 

nad). 
Snber, tub, etym., 308. 
3u(fer, m., no pL, + sugar, 
anfolge, in accordance with, 302, 15. 
sum < )tt bem+to the, 40. 
«unft, /., ^, guild, 308. 
3«nB«' /•» w.,+ tongue, 414, 1, Ex. 
jur < Au ber+to the,/«m.. 40. 
jttrft'({bringen+ bring back, see bringen. 
jufammett; together. 
Smar, to be sure, 330 ; 555, 8 ; position 

of, 354. 
jwecn + twain^ + two. 70 ; 520. 
xmel+two; infl. oi, 78; form and gend. 

of, 70 ; 520. 
8l»elf+ twelve, 77 ; 520; 480, 1. 
j»le-+ two-, 520,1. 
3tcier+ twice, 531,2. 
jwingen, jaang, ge)»ungen, to force. III., 

125, 1. 
jtDif^en + between, 306, 10 ; compar. with 

unter, 306,8; 305,1,2. 
8W0 +two, fern., 70 ; 520. 
z, Orimm^B sign for the sound between 

z and s, 414 ; > s, 400, 2. 
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